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VOL.  III. 
CROMWELL  ;  or,  THE  PROTECTOR'S  OATH. 


<HAi'Ti:i:  i. 

The  peasant  quits  the  wythe  and  plough  ; 

I'millM  the  held,  unsown  the  gnin  ; 
Wei  r.  i^'iis  in  ev«  ry  valley  DOW, 
And  desolation  marks  the  plain. 

TliEUK  are  few  .-••IMS  more  characteristic  of  the  English  nation 
than  their  Tillage  churchyard,  with  its  yew-trees  dipt  into  irrotesque 
forms.  Off  ■offered  to  run  luxuriantly  wild  ;  its  thick  hedge  inter- 
mixed with  fragrant  brier  <>r  prickly  thorn,  reminding  us  of  the 
pains  ;is  well  as  pleaaoree  of  life— sorrow  and  perfume  mingled. 

The  churchyard  luus  .  ver  hi  en  the  poet's  favourite  haunt  ;  to  him 
it  is  alike  suited  for  study  or  reflection.  The  sting  of  envy,  the 
burning  thirst  of  ambition,  and  the  cold  neglect  of  the  world 
to  assail  him  there  ;  he  tempers  his  soul  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  scene,  and  n  ads  a  moral  in  each  turf-hound  grave. 

The  church,  churchyard, and  village  of  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire, 

were  amongst  the  most  picturesque  in  England,  till  tin- hand  of 
violence  defaced  the  fine  old  Bliaubethan  manor-house  (whose 
balf-castellated,  half-domestic  architecture  fitted  it  for  the  residence 
of  a  family  <<f  oonalderation)  and  partly  demolished  the  church, 
whose  square  pillars,  grotesque  ornaments,  and  circular  arches, 
bespoke  its  antiquity.  A  narrow  footpath  winding  through  a  park- 
like  indosurr  l.-d  from  tin- ehurehyard  to  Sainton   Ball;  but  the 

w is  which  once  saired  si  ■  covert  to  the  timid  hare  or  dappled 

deer  have  Long  sine,'  iHssppwirod 
It  was  on  the  82nd  of  September,  1618,  the  day  before  the  battle 
11  li.  that  a  horseman,  whose  good  Flandem  steed  w;w 
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fastened  to  a  tree  hard  by,  stood  leaning  on  the  rustic  turnstile 
which  opened  from  the  churchyard  into  the  path  we  have  described. 
He  was  a  young  man,  handsomely  though  plainly  dressed  in  a 
mulberry-coloured  doublet,  and  trunk  hose  of  the  same  modest  hue. 
A  steeple-crowned  beaver,  with  a  plain  velvet  band  and  buckle, 
shaded  his  handsome  features,  which  were  of  that  melancholy 
character  that  denotes  genius  or  deep  feeling.  From  the  mingled 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  costume,  and  the  air  of  distinction 
with  which  he  wore  it,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  most 
experienced  eye  to  have  decided  to  which  of  the  great  contending 
parties  which  then  divided  England  he  belonged.  His  appearance 
was  too  quiet  for  a  Cavalier,  for  he  wore  neither  ribbons  nor  love- 
knots  ;  and  the  long  chestnut  curls  which  fell  half-way  down  his 
neck  were  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a  Roundhead  ;  while  the  long,  heavy  rapier  which  hung  from  a 
broad  buff  belt,  worn  over  the  shoulder,  was  equally  common  to 
either  party.  Richard  Wilton — or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called,  the  Master  of  Wilton — was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  slain  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  while  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  ;  and  if  he  had  not  hitherto 
declared  himself  on  the  same  side,  it  was  that  his  love  for  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  his  neighbour,  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  which  bore  his  name,  and  a  staunch  Royalist,  had 
restrained  him.  Mary,  the  heiress  of  the  old  knight,  was  indeed  a 
creature  to  look  upon  and  love.  In  her  countenance  sensibility 
and  beauty  were  so  exquisitely  blended,  that  each  borrowed  and 
reflected  back  a  nameless  witchery.  Her  eyes,  fringed  with  long, 
dark,  silken  lashes,  were  of  that  deep,  thoughtful  blue  which 
denotes  decision  as  well  as  gentleness  of  character.  Those  who 
had  only  seen  them  when  gemmed  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  suffering 
and  misery,  would  have  been  startled  at  their  scornful  expression 
when  listening  to  a  tale  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  Her  form  was 
graceful  as  the  young  antelope's  when,  startled  from  its  thicket  by 
the  hunter's  tread,  it  quits  its  lair  to  bound  across  the  plain. 
Although  brought  up  from  infancy  by  her  indulgent  father,  to 
whom  her  wildest  caprice  had  hitherto  been  law,  and  more 
accustomed  to  follow  the  hawks  and  hounds  than  occupy  herself 
in  what  might  be  strictly  termed  feminine  employments,  works  of 
charity  had  never  been  forgotten.  By  all  the  tenantry  and  labourers 
around  she  was  looked  upon  and  almost  worshipped  as  a  superior 
being  ;  and  if  ever  active  mercy,  sympathy,  and  unbounded  charity 
deserved  such  homage,  the  heiress  of  Keinton  surely  did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  fair  a  creature  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  without  suitors.  Many  had  proposed,  and  many  been 
refused  ;  amongst  others,  Unlock  Barford,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  and  dilapidated  fortune,  whose  character  was  so  questionable, 
that  had  no  other  consideration   influenced   the  knight  and  his 
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daughter,  it  would  at  once  hare  Insured  his  rejection.  Although 
ha  endured  his  mortification  silently,  those  who  knew  him  beat 
■hook  their  heads,  and  predicted  evil  to  the  heiress.  Ee  ha  I  i 
b  known  to  peas  over  a  slight  or  forgive  an  injury,  ('old 
an. I  collected  as  the  coiled  viper,  the  venom  of  his  Eangfl  first  gave 
signal  of  his  hate. 

It  were  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  'lignite 
I  :i  thr   Kim,'  and  Parliament— history   has  rendered  them 

familiar  to  mosl  Of  Our   readers;   suHirient    to   ohserve,  that  it  was 

the  struggle  between  right  divine  and  the  rights  of  nature  ;  between 
antiquated  dogmas  and  the  dawn  of  reason  ;  between  the  right  to 

gOTern  and  tax  a  people  independent    of  their  will,  ami  that  sturdy 

spirit  of  independence  which  has  sine,,  shaken  the  thrones  of  so 
many  d  I  whose  work  in  Europe  unfortunately  i-  d 

achieved.    Tie-  Earl  of  Essex,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the 

Parliament,  had  secured    the    country    round    Northampton,   put  A 
garrison    into   Coventry,    and    taken    possession  of  Warwick.     The 

i  nggle  between  the  contending  forces  had  taken  place  before 
the  city  of  Worcester,  in  which  Prince  Rupert,  Charles's  nephew 
by  his  Bist  r's  side,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia,  had  beea 
\it--r  this  \ictor\-.  Essex  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
city,  where  for  three  weeks  he  lay  idle,  doing  nothing.  Encouraged 
by  this  strange  inaction,  and  by  his  own  great  accession  of  men, 

-nd  money,  the  king  quitted  Shrewsbury  on  the  20th  of 
•  l  r,  with  the  intention  of  turning  tin1  army  of  the  Soundheads, 
and  marching  straight  upon  London  by  Wolverhampton,  Bir- 
mingham, and  K'enilworth.  Essex  had  been  wholly  ignoranl  of 
the  movement  till  the  army  of  <  lharles  had  gol  in  his  rear  ;  he  then 
with  some  alacrity,  and  encamped  near  tie'  village  of 
Keinton,  on  the  evening  that  our  tale  commences,  the  Royalists 
halting  on  Edge  Hill,  a  little  in  advance.  The  king,  by  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  war,  n  solv<  d  to  •  irn  round  and  face  his  pursuers, 
who.  in  their  late  and  sudden  movement,  had  left  whole  regiments 
behind  them. 

Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  in  his  seal  for  the  Royal  cause,  had 

all  his  retain  n  and  household  \  too  aged  himself  to  head  them,  he 
had  intrusted  the  command  to  a   young   knight,  Sir  Berh 

!  1,  who  had  brought  the  king's  summons  to  the  Btaunch  old 

I  who,  in   the   fervour   of    his    loyalty,   had  summoned 

_dil.our  and  favourite  Richard  Wilton  to  follow  his  example, 
n  his  influence  on  their  monarch's  si  le,  promising  him 
that  his  danghter'a  hand  should  be  the  reward  of  his  comp 
No  ;  could  have  induced  the  young  Puritan 

•.  from  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  i  ducated  and  to 
which  he  was  attached,  hut  from  the  cauae  in  which  hii 
hhd  i:  .  then  the  straggle  v.  md  he 
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prey  to  ever-changing  emotions,  loth   to   recede,  and  fearing  to 
advance. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  his  reverie  would  have  lasted, 
had  it  not  been  broken  by  the  pressure  of  a  friendly  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  started,  and  beheld  his  old  schoolfellow,  Unlock 
Barf  or  d. 

"Unlock  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  constraint  as  well  as 
surprise,  "  you  here  ?  " 

"  Is  my  presence,  then,  unwelcome  ?  "  demanded  the  intruder. 

"Unwelcome  !  "  repeated  his  friend  ;  "no.  Strange,  if  you  will 
— knowing  the  side  you  take  in  this  unhappy  struggle — but 
certainly  not  unwelcome." 

"  Our  fathers  took  the  same,"  observed  the  Parliamentarian,  with 
a  slight  sneer. 

Wilton  felt  the  reproof,  for  he  blushed  deeply. 

"  Come,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "  I  will  not  see  thee  the  dupe  of 
the  old  plotting  knight  and  his  fair  child,  who  speculate  upon  thy 
weakness.  Pooh  !  "  continued  Unlock,  as  his  hearer  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword  the  instant  he  heard  the  hint  of  dishonour,  "  steel 
affrights  not  me.  I  tell  thee,  Wilton,  to  thy  teeth,  Sir  Malcolm 
Keinton  hath  proffered  thee  the  hand  of  his  daughter  as  a  bribe  to 
betray  thy  country.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Do  so,  and  despite  the 
evidence  of  my  senses,  eyes,  and  ears,  I  will  believe  thee." 

"  True,"  said  the  young  man,  firmly  :  "  the  old  knight  hath 
accepted  me  as  his  son-in-law  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  have 
bartered  my  convictions.  I  may  have  changed  them.  Parliament 
has  gone  too  far." 

"  A  sophist,  too  ! "  exclaimed  his  listener,  with  a  cool,  con- 
temptuous smile. 

"  You  speak  your  thoughts  right  freely,  sir." 

"  Because  I  would  not  see  thee  fooled  by  a  fair  skin  and  a  blue 
eye — caught  in  a  trap  baited  by  a  shadow.  Mary  loves  another. 
I  see,"  he  added,  "truth  is  unwelcome  to  thee." 

"  Mistrust  is  never  welcome — the  generous  mind  repels  the 
ungenial  guest." 

"  She  hath  broken  faith  with  thee." 

"Impossible,"  replied  Wilton,  bitterly,  " for  it  hath  ne'er  been 
plighted.  Thinkst  thou,  with  such  a  heaven  in  view  as  Mary's 
love,  I  had  known  either  pause  or  doubt  ?  The  man  she  loves 
will  hold  his  life  a  vassal  to  her  smile — see  with  her  eyes,  hear 
with  her  ears,  and  discord's  hand  be  vainly  raised  to  jar  the  sweet 
communion." 

"  The  knight  of  Stanfield's  life,  then,  must  be  set  in  one  rich 
harmonv,"  observed  his  tormentor. 

"  My  friend  !  " 

"  Is  he  thy  friend  ?  "  inquired  Unlock,  with  a  sneer.  "  Right  it 
should  be  so — the  arrow  else  were  barbless." 
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"  Thou  knowest  he  is  my  friend,"  said  Wilton — "  my  youth's 
companion  and  my  manhood's  choice  ;  for  I  have  found  him  still 
the  soul  of  honour — a  mirror  where  integrity  might  see  reflected 
her  own  image,  undimmed  by  passion's  breath,  unstained  by 
passion's  weakness." 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  him  ?  "  demanded  the  tormentor, 
coolly  weighing  every  word  he  uttered,  "  whose  tongue  should  tell 
thee  that  this  paragon  of  friendship  and  of  honour,  this  matchless 
friend,  was  false  ?  " 

"  Strike  the  vile  slanderer  to  my  foot ! "  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion, impetuously. 

"  Strike  ! "  said  Barford,  coolly  folding  his  arms,  and  standing 
motionless  as  a  statue  before  him.  "  I  tell  thee  so.  He  hath 
robbed  thee  of  thy  mistress  !  " 

The  half -convinced  Puritan  started  back,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  rapier,  called  upon  him  to  defend  his  life  ;  but  his 
informant  still  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  motionless. 

"  Fools  reason  with  their  swords,"  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the 
challenge.  "  If  thou  art  a  man,  be  patient.  Answer  me,  hast  thou 
ever  known  my  name  and  falsehood  coupled  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  I  ask  thee  not  to  credit  me,  but  the  evidence  of  thine  own 
senses.  This  very  hour  Mary  and  the  knight  of  Stanfield  meet  in 
the  chestnut  grove." 

Wilton,  overcome  by  the  deep  agony  which  those  experience  who 
suddenly  feel  the  secretly  cherished  hope  of  a  whole  life  destroyed, 
seized  the  speaker's  hand,  and  hoarsely  murmured  : 

"  Peace  !  lest  thou  raise  a  fiend  beyond  thy  power  to  lay.  My 
heart  is  seared — withered  to  the  core — its  life-stream  turned  to 
ashes.  Come,"  he  hurriedly  added,  "  to  prove  thy  truth,  let  us 
search  the  wood.  If  thou  hast  spoken  falsely — slandered  my 
friend — sported  with  Mary's  name — I'll  rend  thee  as  the  lion  rends 
his  prey." 

With  these  words  he  sprang  over  the  stile  leading  to  the  domain, 
and  began  forcing  his  way  through  the  shrubberies  which  sheltered 
the  approach  to  the  chestnut  grove,  the  lovers'  place  of  meeting. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  his  evil  genius  and  false  friend,  Unlock 
Barford. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wood,  at  the  back  part  of  the  manor-house, 
was  one  of  those  quiet,  sequestered,  rural  nooks  which  Love  might 
have  selected  for  his  bower.  Although  the  rough  breath  of  autumn 
had  cushioned  the  seats  and  carpeted  the  narrow  path  between 
them  and  the  tiny  lake  with  leaves,  the  wood  still  presented  an 
impervious  screen,  holly,  cedar,  and  other  hardy  evergreens  having 
been  thickly  planted  in  the  openings  between  the  trees,  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  approach  close  behind  the  several  resting-places 
without  being  perceived.     On  one  of  these  the  heiress  of  the  sylvan 
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domain  was  seated,  listening  with  a  downcast,  but  not  dissatisfied, 
air  to  the  earnest  discourse  of  the  Cavalier  who  was  seated  beside 
her.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dark-green  velvet  robe,  edged  with 
sable,  open  in  front  to  display  the  folds  of  an  amber-coloured  silk 
under-dress,  seamed  with  threads  of  gold.  A  hat,  something  in 
fashion  like  a  Spanish  sombrero,  coquettishly  looped  on  one  side 
with  a  single  emerald,  half-shaded  her  expressive  features,  the 
single  ostrich  feather  which  adorned  it  falling  over  her  left 
shoulder  ;  her  neck  and  bosom  were  modestly  covered  by  a  long 
veil  or  scarf,  of  old  English  point  or  guipure  lace,  which,  as  the  air 
was  blowing  freshly,  the  maiden  held  together  in  front,  but  not 
sufficiently  high  to  hide  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  throat,  which 
showed  more  fair  from  the  contrast  with  the  narrow  black  band 
and  diamond  clasp  which  encircled  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cavalier  who  sat  beside  her  was  not  less 
striking.  A  close-fitting  jerkin  of  buff  leather,  worn  under  a 
cuirass  of  polished  steel,  displayed  his  manly  figure  to  advantage  ; 
even  the  heavy  jack-boots,  which,  in  accordance  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  he  wore  drawn  considerably  above  the  knee,  could  not 
disguise  his  well-knit  limbs,  in  which  symmetry  vied  with 
strength.  The  only  attempt  at  ornament  about  his  person  was  the 
richly  embroidered  baldric  which  supported  his  silver-hilted  rapier, 
engraved  with  the  crest  of  his  ancient  race. 

"  This  must  end,  Herbert,"  said  his  companion,  in  reply  to  some 
observation  which  the  Cavalier  had  just  addressed  to  her.  "  Such 
a  parent  as  mine,  and  a  friend  like  Wilton,  should  no  longer  be 
deceived.  I  am  unhappy  in  this  mystery.  My  father's  blessing 
does  not  fall  half  so  sweetly  on  my  ear  as  when  I  had  not  a  thought 
or  wish  concealed,  and  felt  that  I  deserved  it.  No  ;  when  he  kisses 
me,  calls  me  his  madcap  girl,  and  his  dear  old  voice  trembles  from 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  I  feel  a  pang  in  mine  as  if  I  were  unworthy 
of  his  kindness.  Come  what  will,  I  am  resolved  that  he  shall  know 
this  very  day  the  engagement  existing  between  us." 

"  And  drive  me  from  the  manor-house,"  observed  her  lover. 

"  Better  that,"  replied  his  mistress,  "  than  that  our  hearts  should 
grow  accustomed  to  deceit.  Do  you  know  I  often  feel,  Herbert, 
that  even  you  would  have  loved  me  more  but  for  this  concealment  ? " 

The  look  of  passionate,  reproachful  tenderness  with  which  the 
young  man  regarded  her  might  have  convinced  one  more  sceptical 
than  the  speaker  how  unfounded  was  the  accusation.  A  gentle 
smile  dimpled  her  soft  cheek  as  she  observed  it — it  is  so  sweet  to 
feel  that  we  are  beloved.  Lowering  her  tone  of  expostulation,  she 
affectionately  added: 

"  What  is  it,  Herbert,  that  you  fear  ?  " 

"Absence,"  sighed  her  suitor. 

"Absence!"  she  repeated,  fixing  her  blue  eyes  on  his;  "re- 
member, if  it  tries  hearts,  it  also  softens  prejudice.     My  father  loves 
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me — never  yet  controlled  my  slightest  wish  ;  think  you,  that  when 
he  finds  the  happiness  of  my  life  at  stake,  he  will  be  less  generous, 
less  indulgent  ?  We  wrong  him  by  the  doubt.  True,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  he  may  bluster  and  storm  a  little  at  first — it  is  his  humour  ; 
but  when  he  sees  his  pet,  as  he  sometimes  calls  me,  pining  like  a 
sick  falcon  in  its  cage,  he'll  join  our  hands  and  bless  us.  And 
were  not  that,"  she  added,  her  eyes  suddenly  filling  with  tears,  "  a 
happiness  worth  waiting  for  ?  " 

"  Wisest  and  truest,"  said  her  lover,  kissing  her  hand,  "  follow 
the  impulse  of  your  own  pure  heart ;  it  would  be  wronging  Heaven 
to  doubt  its  dictates.  But  trust  me,  love,  'tis  not  your  father  only 
that  I  fear." 

"  Who  else  ?  "  demanded  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Wilton,"  replied  the  Cavalier.  "  He  hath  a  breast — the  seat  of 
honour — so  filled  with  gentleness  and  virtue,  courage  and  manly 
grace,  he  would  win  any  woman's  heart." 

"  Save  mine,"  interrupted  Mary.  "  And  yet  I  love  him — love 
him  as  a  sister.  He  was  the  playmate  of  my  infancy  ;  and  though 
a  stalwart  boy,  and  full  of  daring,  would  make  himself  as  gentle 
as  a  girl  and  patient  as  a  saint  to  bear  my  wayward  humours.  Poor 
Wilton,"  she  added,  thoughtfully,  "  would  he  could  forget  me  !  " 

Had  not  the  lovers  been  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  conversation, 
they  must  have  heard  the  deep  sigh  which  echoed  from  the  shrub- 
bery behind  them. 

"Do  you  know,  Herbert,  he  once  risked  his  life  to  do  me 
pleasure." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  A  young  wood-pigeon,  a  half -fledged,  ventui'ous 
thing,  had  fallen  from  its  nest — there  in  yon  lofty  beech  whose 
branches  overhang  the  water.  I  took  it  home  ;  but  though  I  nursed 
it  in  my  bosom,  it  pined  for  the  shelter  of  its  parent's  wing,  sick- 
ened, and  would  have  died,  had  not  kind  Wilton,  seeing  my  tears, 
undertook  to  restore  it  to  its  airy  home.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
dizzy  height  the  treacherous  branch  gave  way,  and  he  fell  head- 
long into  the  stream  beneath.  I  can  scarcely  recollect  what  followed. 
Several  of  the  keepers,  alarmed  at  my  shrieks,  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  drew  him  from  the  water.  When  he  recovered,  his  first  words 
were  to  assure  me  that  he  had  placed  my  unfledged  favourite  with 
its  little  mates.     I  almost  loved  him  then  !  " 

"  Noble  heart !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "  Blest  e'en  with 
thee,  regret  would  reach  me,  Mary,  should  I  lose  Wilton's  friend- 
ship." 

"  You  will  not  lose  it,"  said  the  maiden  ;  "  he  is  too  good — too 
just  and  loving.  When  he  shall  learn  that  for  three  whole  months 
we  met  at  my  godmother's,  at  Latham  House, — that,  like  a  wilful 
girl  proud  of  my  liberty,  I  never  named  him  till  our  hearts  were 
pledged  each  to  the  other,  his  generous  nature  will  relent." 
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"  Come,"  she  continued,  "  our  absence  may  be  observed,  and  I 
would  wish  my  confession  to  my  good  old  parent  to  be  spontaneous, 
not  an  extorted  confidence.  Don't  look  so  miserable,  Herbert," 
she  laughingly  added  ;  "  by  my  maidenhood  an'  thou  showest  not 
more  courage  in  war  than  thou  hast  ever  done  in  love,  thou  wilt 
make  but  a  desponding  leader  for  my  father's  dependants." 

"  Braver  in  war  than  love  !  "  exclaimed  the  Cavalier  ;  "  in  the 
first  we  only  risk  our  lives — in  the  last  our  happiness." 

With  these  words  the  young  couple  rose  from  their  seat,  and 
slowly  directed  their  truant  steps  towards  the  hall,  discoursing 
sweet  and  loving  fancies  as  they  went,  or  indulging  in  those  day- 
dreams of  the  heart,  from  which  awakened  once,  we  dream  no 
more. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  Wilton,  followed  by 
Unlock  Barford,  broke  from  the  underwood  ;  the  features  of  the 
former  were  pale  as  those  of  a  martyr  listening  to  the  doom  which 
sends  him  to  hopelessly  struggle  in  the  arena.  The  world  was  the 
young  Puritan's  arena,  and  the  monster  he  had  to  encounter — 
disappointment. 

An  expression  something  between  a  smile  and  a  sneer  might  be 
seen  upon  his  companion's  countenance,  for  his  nature  rejoiced  in 
the  blight  which  had  fallen  upon  the  heart  of  the  man  he  called 
his  friend. 

"  Tis  past  !  "  exclaimed  Wilton,  mournfully  ;  "  my  dream  of 
life  is  past,  my  confidence  in  man's  integrity  and  woman's  faith 
for  ever  broken.  Traitor  to  friendship,"  he  added  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  indignation,  "  I  will  be  revenged  !  " 

"  You  have  a  weapon — why  not  stab  him  by  her  side  ?  " 

"  Barford,"  cried  the  young  man,  recoiling  from  him  with  a  look 
of  horror,  "  do  not  tempt  me !  We  are  weak  creatures,  and  the  devil 
is  ever  busy  at  our  side  with  his  vile  promptings,  pandering  to  our 
passions." 

"  Will  you  not  be  revenged  ?  "  demanded  the  tempter. 

"  Revenged  !  "  repeated  the  broken-hearted  lover,  with  a  cry  of 
anguish  ;  "  revenge  on  whom  ?  Was  he  not  my  friend,  and  does 
not  Mary  love  him  ?  " 

"  Art  thou  the  man  to  lick  the  foot  that  spurns  thee  ?  "  whispered 
Unlock  Barford.  "  He  hath  deceived  thee — made  thee  his  dupe  ; 
beneath  the  mask  of  friendship  robbed  thee  of  Mary's  love — a 
double  treason  ;  and  thou  wilt  pardon  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Wilton,  "I  will  reach  his  heart." 

"  Right !  "  exclaimed  his  companion. 

"  But  not  as  thou  intendest,"continued  the  speaker,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.  "  I  will  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads — teach 
them  the  value  of  the  love  they  spurned  ;  that  done,  my  heart  and 
sword  are  once  more  both  my  country's." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  young  man  directed  his  steps 
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towards  the  old  manor-house,  leaving  Barford  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  mischief  he  had  created.  He  had  poured  the  gall  of  worm- 
wood and  of  jealousy  into  the  heart  of  Wilton,  and  attached  his 
wavering  resolution  to  the  cause  on  which  his  own  fortunes 
were  at  stake — that  was  one  point  gained  in  his  devilish  policy  ; 
and  from  the  excited  state  in  which  his  companion  left  him,  he 
doubted  not  but  that  a  duel  would  ensue  if  once  he  encountered 
Herbert  Stanfield — that  was  another  ;  for  secretly  he  hated  them 
both,  as  bad  men  hate  the  beings  whose  virtues  contrast  more 
brightly  with  their  vices. 

"  Blood  will  be  shed — I  feel  it — I  am  sure  on't,"  he  muttered 
hoarsely  to  himself,  as  he  turned  upon  his  steps  to  await  Wilton's 
return  from  the  manor-house  in  the  village.  "  Some  fools  would 
let  the  maudlin  dreams  of  coward  conscience  fright  them  from  the 
path  which  I  pursue.  Let  them,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  it  leaves 
the  field  the  wider  for  the  few  who  scoff  at  conscience  and  the 
rags  'tis  made  of." 
With  these  words  he  turned  into  the  wood,  and  retraced  his  way. 
The  great  hall  of  Keinton  Manor  was  an  oblong  apartment  which 
ran  the  entire  depth  of  the  building,  and  was  richly  panelled  with 
carved  oak  and  walnut-tree. 

Over  the  vast  escutcheon-carved  chimney  pieces,  which  were 
so  lofty  that  a  tall  man  could  scarcely  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
projecting  cornice,  were  two  protraits — one  of  Ernulf  of  Keinton, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror's  robber 
knights,  who  first  won  a  heritage  on  the  fair  soil  of  England  ; 
the  other  of  Umphriville  de  Keinton,  a  grim  Crusader,  who  won 
great  fame  in  Palestine,  where,  according  to  a  tradition  of  his 
descendants,  he  cut  a  Saracen  in  two  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
double-handed  sword,  and  saved  the  life  of  the  Lionhearted  Richard, 
for  which  exploit  the  king  knighted  him  upon  the  field.  Few 
who  gazed  upon  the  ponderous  weapon  of  the  stern  old  warrior 
doubted  the  feat;  indeed,  in  the  presence  of  the  present  owner  of 
Keinton  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  done  so,  as  the 
blustering,  hasty-tempered  knight  would  have  challenged  the 
unbeliever  on  the  spot ;  it  was  a  household  truth  with  him — a  thing 
he  had  sworn  by,  and  not  to  be  disputed. 

Sir  Malcolm,  a  fine  old  man,  nearly  seventy,  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  hall,  leaning  upon  his  golden-headed  crutch-cane,  whose 
support  was  necessary  to  him,  for  he  had  been  partially  disabled 
since  the  wars  in  France  ;  he  was  busily  occupied  in  watching 
various  groups  of  his  retainers  and  dependants,  who  were  burnish- 
ing up  the  partisans  and  weapons  removed  from  their  time- 
honoured  resting-place  against  the  walls  and  scattered  on  the  floor. 
He  was  reproving  some — for  all  did  not  evince  the  same  alacrity 
in  the  cause  he  had  so  near  at  heart — and  encouraging  others  ;  his 
conversation  broken  at  intervals  by  snatches  of  Royalist  songs,  and 
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bitter  invectives  against  the  Roundheads.  By  the  Cavaliers  he  was 
listened  to  with  pleasure — by  the  Puritans  with  sullen  respect. 
The  young  had  been  born,  the  old  grown  grey,  upon  his  lands,  and 
both  felt  compelled,  from  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  to  love  him. 
Indeed,  his  very  appearance  was  sufficient  to  command  respect. 
Tall,  and  unbent  by  age,  his  figure  was  erect  as  the  integrity  of  his 
mind.  His  thin  white  locks,  white  as  the  snow-wreath,  fell  in 
natural  wavy  curls  upon  his  shoulders,  contrasting  finely  with  his 
black  velvet  doublet.  His  countenance  was  still  eminently  hand- 
some, and  might  have  been  deemed  severe  by  some,  but  for  the  air 
of  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  which  pervaded  it.  Like  most 
gentlemen  of  condition  of  the  time,  he  wore  a  thickly-twisted  chain 
of  Venetian  gold-work  round  his  neck  ;  from  it  was  suspended  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  unhappy  Charles.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  tesselated  floor,  humming  the 
refrain  of  the  last  new  song  : — 

Up,  up,  with  the  red-cross  flag, 

Its  folds  on  the  breeze  proudly  fling, 
And  swear,  while  there  flutters  a  rag, 

To  be  true  to  our  country  and  king. 

When  the  sour,  discontented  look  of  old  Martin  the  huntsman, 
who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
busily  occupied  in  scouring  a  cuirass,  caught  his  eye,  the  knight 
broke  off  both  in  his  walk  and  his  music  suddenly. 

"  How,  knave  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  has  the  bread  thou  hast  eaten 
so  many  years  at  Keinton  disagreed  with  thee,  that  thy  lantern 
jaws  are  pinched  together  like  a  pair  of  ill-favoured  nutcrackers  ? 
Is  not  the  war  a  just  war — a  most  glorious  war  ?  These  crop-eared 
rascals,  with  their  rights  and  insolence,  would  sweat  the  crown  of 
England  till  they  made  it  of  no  more  worth  than  a  paltry  German 
coronet,  if  our  good  king  and  his  nobility  would  let  them." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  huntsman,  slightly  moved  at  his 
master's  expostulation  ;  "some  say  the  war  is  sinful." 

"  Sinful  be hem,  hem  !  "  coughed  the   knight,  recollecting 

just  in  time  that  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  swearing 
did  not  become  his  white  hairs.  "  What  put  that  fool's  crotchet  in 
thy  head  ? — have  I  traitors  here  at  Keinton  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Most  of  the  yeomen  looked  up  from  their 
work,  for  they  saw  that  the  speaker  was  angry.  One  of  them  at 
last  ventured  to  observe  that  Margery — old  Martin's  wife — was  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  sermons  of  Master  Gobmouth,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister. 

"  Gobmouth ! "  repeated  Sir  Malcolm,  "  the  ranting,  roaring 
villain." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,"  replied  Martin,  firmly,  but  respectfully, 
"  and  follows  the  light  vouchsafed." 
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"  And  whose  light  do  you  follow  ?  "  said  his  master,  getting  more 
and  more  irritated  ;  "  your  wife's  apron-string  ?  You  are  a  fool 
for  being  nose-led  by  her  ;  but  it  makes  good  the  words  of  the  old 
song,"  and  he  began  humming  the  popular  air  of 

The  parson  met  the  huntsman's  wife 
Down  by  the  willow-tree. 

"  Master,"  exclaimed  the  old  servitor,  starting  to  his  feet  and 
dashing  the  cuirass  upon  the  ground,  "  I  will  not  fight  the  battle 
of  Belial  against  the  liberties  of  my  country,  lest  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  should  smite  me." 

"  What  says  the  knave  ?  " 

The  huntsman  repeated  his  declaration. 

"  Thou  knowest  the  consequences,"  said  the  aged  Royalist,  with 
difficulty  controlling  his  passion. 

"I  can  guess  them,"  replied  the  poor  fellow. 

"  Thou  hast  broken  service,"  continued  the  knight ;  "  and  I  break 
tenure.  As  lord  of  the  manor  of  Keinton,  I  dispossess  thee  of  thy 
lands  and  tenement,  thy  wife  of  her  couvert  dower  in  them,  and 
thy  children  of  their  dot ;  and  that  they  never  may  return  to  thee 
or  thine,  I  grant  them,  in  common  right,  for  ever,  to  the  village  of 
Keinton,  on  the  payment  of  twelve  silver  marks  and  a  main  of 
gamecocks  yearly.  Bailiff,"  he  added,  turning  to  that  officer,  who 
stood  near  him,  "take  a  party  of  men  and  eject  him  at  once." 

"  That's  hard,  Sir  Malcolm,"  observed  Martin,  "  after  so  many 
years'  service  ;  but  no  matter  :  service  is  no  heritage,  and  I  must 
e'en  submit.    Give  me,  at  least,  till  to-morrow." 

"  Not  an  hour,"  replied  the  old  man,  sternly. 

"  Why,  then,  Sir  Malcolm,  farewell ;  look  to  your  own  roof -tree, 
since  in  your  pride  you  have  uprooted  mine.  I  have  served  you 
faithfully,  followed  you  unhesitatingly,  till  the  word  of  God  rose 
between  me  and  my  obedience.  He  whose  command  I  have  obeyed 
will  one  day  judge  between  us." 

With  these  words,  the  indignant  Martin  left  the  hall,  amid  the 
deep  silence  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  shared  his  opinions  and 
sympathies. 

The  knight  was  no  longer  in  a  humour  for  singing  ;  he  felt 
severely  annoyed  at  the  incident.  Example,  he  felt,  was  necessary 
to  crush  the  growing  disaffection  amongst  his  people  ;  and  he 
determined  to  persevere,  even  though  he  secretly  afforded  the 
delinquent  the  means  of  establishing  himself  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country. 

While  still  labouring  under  the  unpleasant  excitement  the  event 
had  caused,  Wilton  made  his  appearance.  Sir  Malcolm  felt  it  as  a 
relief,  and  cordially  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  seen  Mary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  HAVE  seen  her,"  replied  the  unhappy  lover,  with  a  sigh# 
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"Yes,  I  have   seen  her,"   repeated   the    maiden's  father,  in  a 
querulous  tone.     "  What  a  sigh  was  there  !     Shame,  Wilton,  shame  ! 
Why,  in  my  youthful  days,  when  the  warm  blood  ran  frolic  in  my 
veins,  I  held  a  sigh  as  treason  to  my  manhood." 
"  You  were  happy." 

"  And  are  not  you  ?  "  demanded  his  host ;  "  or  has  your  passion 
cooled,  and  is  the  prospect  of  your  union  with  my  child  less 
grateful  to  you  ?  " 

"  Less  grateful  to  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  youth.  "  Ask  the  parched 
traveller  if  the  well  is  grateful  to  his  sight — the  starving  wretch  if 
food  be  welcome  to  his  craving  lips  !  Dearer  far  than  both  to  me 
were  Mary's  love,  yet  can  she  ne'er  be  mine  !  " 

"  How  !  have  I  been  trifled  with  ?  "  exclaimed  the  irascible  old 
man.     "  Tis  well,  Master  of  Wilton,  'tis  well.     My  child  is  not  a 
beggar  ;  I  need  not  thrust  her  on  you.     Methinks  you  might  have 
found  a  fitter  man  to  pass  this  slight  upon." 
"  Be  patient." 

"  Patient  !  The  loss  is  not  so  great  but  I  can  bear  it.  My  child, 
the  heiress  of  my  wealth,  need  not  go  a-begging  for  a  husband,  sir. 
Are  you  a  boy — to  sue,  and  pray,  and  ask  my  daughter's  hand  as  for 
a  toy,  when  granted,  to  be  cast  by  ?  " 

"  Hear  me  !  "  said  the  agitated  lover  ;  "  imagination  cannot  paint, 
e'en  in  its  wildest  dream,  a  gift  more  fair  than  Mary's  hand,  a  richer 
treasure  than  her  heart.  Malignant  fate  hath  placed  the  cup  of 
bliss  within  my  reach  to  dash  it  from  my  lips — she  loves  another." 
"  Another  !  "  repeated  the  Royalist ;  "  my  child,  whose  life  hath 
been  devoted  to  my  happiness,  would  never  dare  to  love  unless  I 

bade  her  !     I'll  shut  my  door  against  her — I'll " 

"  Forgive  her,"  interrupted  Wilton  ;  "  love  may  not  be  controlled  ; 
it  is  a  flower  which  springs  spontaneously  in  the  youthful  heart — 
culture  will  seldom  rear  it." 

"  His  name — the  villain's  name  ?  "  demanded  her  father. 
"  Her  lips  will  tell  thee  that — I  came  to  plead  her  cause,  not  to 
betray  her." 

At  this  moment  a  low  musical  laugh  in  the  porch  announced  that 
the  fair  girl  was  near. 

Wilton  started,  and  hastily  pressing  the  old  knight's  hand, 
whispered  to  him  : 

"  Farewell  !  I  dare  not  see  her  more,  lest  her  beauty,  and  the 
pangs  of  blighted  hope,  should  torture  me  to  madness.  Give  her 
my  blessing,  father  ;  say  that  Wilton  sacrifices  all  his  heart's  young 
dream  of  love  to  friendship  and  to  Mary's  happiness." 

The  musical  laugh  again  rang  in  the  speaker's  ear.  Instead  of 
quitting  the  great  hall  by  the  porch,  he  hastily  disappeared  by  one 
of  the  smaller  doors  under  the  oak  gallery. 

Sir  Malcolm  was  pacing  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  floor  when 
Mary  entered.     She  saw  in  a  moment  that  something  had  occurred 
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to  ruffle  her  father's  temper  ;  and  her  heart  too  well  divined  the 
cause.  Approaching  the  old  man,  she  would  have  thrown  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  had  not  his  angry  look  restrained  her. 
Herbert,  who  accompanied  her,  turned  pale,  for  he  felt  that  the 
crisis  of  his  love  was  near  at  hand. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mary,"  said  her  parent,  "  that  you  have  deceived 
your  father  ?  Or  is  it  but  a  lover's  jealous  whim  has  got  in  Wilton's 
brain  by  mere  conceit,  or  born  of  idle  rumours  ?  " 

The  agitated  girl,  who  saw  that  all  was  discovered,  inclined  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground  to  hide  the  gush  of  tears  which  filled  them, 
and  could  only  sob  the  name  of  "  Father  !  " 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Herbert  ;  "if  there  is  crime  in  the  concealment, 
that  crime,  sir,  is  mine.  At  the  home  of  our  mutual  relative,  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  I  first  beheld  your  daughter  ;  need  I  say  that  to 
behold  and  love  her  were  the  same  ?  My  name  is  not  ignoble  ;  my 
rank  and  wealth  equal  to  Wilton's — though  both,  I  own,  are  worth- 
less weighed  against  the  merits  of  your  matchless  child." 

The  speaker  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  old  knight ; 
and  Mary,  unable  longer  to  contain  her  emotion,  threw  herself 
sobbing  upon  his  bosom  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Despite  her 
father's  resistance,  her  arms  still  fondly  clung  to  him,  and  he  felt 
her  warm  tears  gushing  upon  his  cheeks.  He  was  evidently  deeply 
moved.  She  was  the  pearl  of  his  life,  the  light  of  his  existence,  and 
he  yearned  to  embrace  and  bless  her.  Probably  he  had  not  yielded 
so  soon,  had  not  one  of  his  household  that  moment  entered  and 
informed  him  that  the  Master  of  Wilton  had  not  only  left  the 
manor-house,  but  had  given  orders  to  his  men  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Roundheads  encamped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  To 
complete  his  offence,  Martin,  the  rebellious  huntsman,  accompanied 
him. 

"  The  rascally  turn-coat !  "  exclaimed  the  lord  of  Keinton  ;  "  I 
was  a  fool  to  expect  a  buzzard-egg  to  produce  a  generous  falcon. 
Don't  weep,  Mary — he  is  not  worth  it — don't  weep.  After  all  my 
arguments  and  lessons,  too  !  There,  sir  knight,"  he  added,  "  take 
her  ;  that  is,"  he  continued,  correcting  himself,  for  the  words  which 
consigned  her  to  another  fell  like  a  death-knell  on  his  heart,  "  take 
my  forgiveness  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  perhaps,  or  when  the  old  man 
is  dead,  my  treasure  may  be  yours." 

The  lovers  were  too  discreet  to  quarrel  with  this  limited  per- 
mission, which  they  well  knew  would  soon  be  extended  at  their 
prayers,  and  were  profuse  in  the  expression  of  their  gratitude. 

"  This  has  been  a  day  !  "  muttered  Sir  Malcolm  to  himself,  after 
kissing  the  blushing  Mary's  cheek,  and  whispering  her  to  retire 
from  the  hall.  "Come,  young  sir,  help  me  to  see  my  levies 
mustered  on  the  lawn.  This  disaffection  of  Wilton's  has  sadly 
thinned  them,  though.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  marriage," 
he  added,  petulantly,  "  when  the  wars  are  ended." 
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.tit  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  a  party  of  Cavaliers, 
wearing  only  their  side-arms,  were  clustered  on  a  spot  of  broken 
ground  situated  at  the  foot  of  Edge  Hill,  on  which  the  Royal  army 
was  encamped.  One  only  of  the  party  was  seated,  who  was 
evidently,  from  the  deference  paid  him,  and  the  richness  of  his 
dress,  a  personage  of  high,  if  not  Royal,  rank.  He  was  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  and  wore  his  moustache  and  beard  in  that 
picturesque  fashion  which  Vandyke  has  rendered  familiar  to  our 
readers  ;  a  collar  of  the  richest  Spanish  lace  fell  over  his  curiously 
embroidered  vest,  between  which  and  the  inlaid  cuirass  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  Garter  might  be  seen.  His  finely 
formed  features  denoted  great  energy  of  character,  courage,  and 
jtivity  ;  the  expression  about  the  mouth  was  rather  cruel,  till  the 
bmile  redeemed  it,  when  his  countenance  became  absolutely 
fascinating.  With  the  point  of  his  sword  he  was  amusinghimself 
by  drawing  rapidly  rough  outlines  of  men  and  horses  on  the 
ground,  which  he  did  with  no  ordinary  skill.  This  last  trait  of 
character  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  identify  Prince 
Rupert,  the  nephew  of  the  king.  The  gentlemen  standing  near 
him  were  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  Lord  Wilmot ; 
they  were  waiting  to  receive  commissioners  from  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Parliament,  and  who  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  treat 
for  peace. 

"  Think  you  the  rebels  will  treat,  my  lords  ?  "  demanded  the 
prince. 

"  If  they  are  wise  they  will,"  replied  Lindsay.  "  Our  late  welcome 
reinforcements,  and  the  advantage  of  our  position,  render,  with 
common  prudence,  victory  certain." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  chimed  in  the  burly  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  "  Essex 
is  a  sly  fox,  who  loves  not  the  odds  against  him.  Were  Cromwell 
with  the  rebels,  I  should  fear  a  different  result." 

"  Cromwell  is  with  them,"  interrupted  the  prince.  "  Our  spies 
informed  me  he  arrived  last  night,  deputed  by  the  Parliament  to 
watch  o'er  Essex,  whose  delay  has  lost  him  many  friends." 

"If  so,"  observed  Lindsay,  "  doubtless  we  shall  see  him." 

A  trumpet  announcing  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentarians 
broke  off  the  conversation,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  messengers 
approached.  The  foremost  was  a  man  already  in  the  prime  of  life, 
thick-set  and  ungraceful  in  his  appearance,  his  countenance  heavy, 
and  not  at  all  improved  by  the  large  wart  which  grew  upon  his 
nose.  He  wore  the  dress  peculiar  to  .the  regiment  called  the 
"  Ironsides  "  ;  in  fact,  it  was  no  other  than  their  celebrated  com- 
mander, the  giant  Cromwell.  His  companions  were  Sir  William 
Balfour  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton. 

"  Which  is  the  man,"  demanded  Cromwell,  unceremoniously 
stalking  up  to  the  party  of  Royalists,  "  styled  the  Prince  Rupert  ?  " 
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"  I  am,"  answered  his  highness,  without  deigning  to  rise  from 
the  bank  on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  "  Thy  name,  I  think,  is 
Cromwell  ?  " 

"  I  need  not  blush  to  answer  to  it,"  replied  the  future  Protector, 
with  something  like  a  tone  of  pride  in  his  strong  voice. 

"Could  courage  wipe  away  the  stain  of  treason,"  added  the 
prince,  "  thine  enemies  might  bear  witness  to  thy  worth." 

"  If  my  own  heart  approves,"  interrupted  the  Puritan,  "  I  value 
not  the  censure  of  men's  tongues.  Words  cannot  change  the 
quality  of  things  ;  praise  cannot  make  our  vices  virtues,  or  blame 
make  virtues  vices.  When  this  great  struggle's  past,  and  history's 
page  has  told  their  fate  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  our  children's  children 
may  read  my  character.  But  we  waste  time,"  he  added,  abruptly  ; 
"  to  the  purpose  of  our  conference." 

Rupert,  far  from  being  offended  with  the  rough,  soldier-like 
manner  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  measure  strength, 
gazed  on  him  for  a  few  moments  with  a  species  of  silent  admiration  ; 
for  the  speaker's  usually  dull,  heavy  countenance,  when  excited, 
became  animated,  and  the  expression  of  his  quick,  grey  eye  restless 
as  a  caged  tiger's. 

"  You  have  received  the  terms,"  said  his  highness,  "  vouchsafed 
by  your  outraged  monarch — are  they  accepted  ?  " 

"  No — one  article  is  wanting." 

"  Is't  for  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  rebel  leaders  ?  "  demanded 
the  burly  Sir  Jacob  Astley. 

A  quiet,  half-satirical  smile  flitted  for  a  moment  round  the  iron 
mouth  of  Cromwell  as  he  answered  :  "  No,  let  Charles  confirm  the 
nation's  liberty — renounce  his  vain  pretensions  to  despotic  rule — 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  Parliament — disband  his  sacrilegious 
troops  assembled  in  arms  against  it,  and  we  once  more  receive  him 
as  our  king." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  speaker  was  sincere  even  in 
offering  these  hard  conditions,  which  he  well  knew  Charles  would 
sooner  perish  than  accept ;  but,  as  he  held  no  absolute  command, 
he  was  obliged  to  conform  himself  to  the  instructions  both  of  the 
Parliament  and  Essex. 

"  Madman  !  "  exclaimed  Rupert,  "  see  you  not  the  Royal  troops, 
their  bright  helmets  flashing  in  the  sun  ?  See  where  the  standard 
floats  upon  Edge  Hill ;  thousands  of  noble  hearts  encircle  it,  eager 
to  write  their  master's  triumph  in  the  rebels'  blood." 

"  Few  nobles  grace  our  cause,"  replied  the  grim  leader  of  the 
Roundheads,  in  an  accent  of  bitterness,  not  unmingled  with 
contempt.  "  From  the  anvil  and  the  loom,  the  plough  and  scythe, 
our  soldiers  come.  But  they  have  arms  strengthened  by  honest 
labour — hearts  firm  in  the  righteous  cause." 

As  neither  party  were  sincere  in  their  wish  to  treat,  but  merely 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  others,  it  was  useless  to 
vol.  in.  C  2 
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continue  the  conference  further  ;  it  was  finally  broken  off  by 
Prince  Rupert,  who  started  from  his  seat,  and  calling  to  his  com- 
panions "To  horse  ! "  added,  with  a  contemptuous  look  towards  the 
Puritans,  that  for  them  the  hour  of  mercy  was  no  more. 

"  Mercy,"  said  Cromwell,  coolly,  as  his  highness  rode  away,  "  is 
for  the  beaten.     Time  will  decide." 

With  these  words  he  thoughtfully  retraced  his  footsteps  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  Essex,  with  his  troops  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  expected  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Heard  you  the  din  of  battle  bray. 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  1 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destin'd  course, 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. — Gray. 

On  the  plain  which  crowns  the  summit  of  Edge  Hill,  protected 
by  a  wood  which  formed  a  sort  of  natural  rampart  round  it,  stood  a 
gaily  decorated  pavilion,  constructed  partly  of  painted  canvas  and 
partly  of  scarlet  cloth.  It  was  much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  tents 
forming  the  encampment,  and  stood  isolated  from  them  by  the 
distance  of  at  least  a  bow-shot  on  either  side.  Curtains  of  rich 
"Utrecht  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Engknd,  hung 
before  the  principal  entrance — they  were  raised  occasionally  to 
permit  the  egress  or  ingress  of  some  steel-clad  personage  wearing 
the  ensigns  of  military  command.  Groups  of  soldiers,  armed  in 
the  light  morion  and  cuirass  of  the  time,  were  scattered  in  pictur- 
esque groups  before  the  pavilion  ;  some  were  lazily  lying  at  full 
length  upon  the  sward,  speculating  on  the  probability  of  a  battle  ; 
others  occupied  in  drinking  and  playing  at  games  of  dice  ;  while 
those  who  were  on  duty  were  drawn  up  in  line  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  tent,  not  only  to  prevent  intruders,  but  to 
render  military  honours  to  the  various  commanders  as  they 
arrived.  Richly  caparisoned  steeds,  picketed  or  held  by  grooms  in 
quaint  liveries,  gave  animation  to  the  scene. 

"  Here  comes  Rupert,"  exclaimed  Charles  Leslie,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  good  family  who  had  taken  service  as  a  simple  volunteer 
in  the  royal  army.  "  By  the  impatience  with  which  he  spurs  that 
fiery  barb  of  his,  there  must  be  good  news.  My  sword-knot  to  a 
testoon  but  we  have  a  battle  !  " 

"  Done  !  "  cried  two  or  three  of  the  men,  eagerly.  "  Lord 
Falkland  is  with  the  king  ;  and  he  hates  fighting  more  than  the 
devil  loves  a  Puritan.  There  will  be  no  battle  if  he  can  prevent 
it," 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  the  speaker's  lips,  when  Prince 
Rupert,  attended  by   Lord   Wilmot,    Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Lindsay, 
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Herbert  of  Stanfield,  and  a  gallant  train  of  Cavaliers,  dashed 
furiously  up  the  hill,  his  horse  reeking  with  foam,  and  those  of  his 
companions  in  no  better  condition.  He  had  just  returned  from  his 
interview  with  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  came 
to  warn  his  royal  uncle  to  prepare  for  battle. 

So  sudden  was  his  appearance  that  the  various  groups  occupied 
in  conversation  or  in  gaming  had  scarcely  time  to  start  out  of  his 
path  as  he  galloped  towards  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion.  The 
noble  horse  was  at  its  full  speed,  and  must  have  crushed  a  knot  of 
three  busily  engaged  at  dice,  had  not  the  prince,  foreseeing  their 
danger,  given  the  noble  animal  the  spur,  and  leaped  gallantly  over 
them.  A  loud  shout  of  admiration  from  the  men,  with  whom  the 
reckless  courage  and  liberality  of  the  rider  had  made  him  a 
favourite,  applauded  the  feat.  As  his  highness  threw  the  rein  of 
his  panting  steed  to  half  a  dozen  grooms,  who  sprang  forth  to 
receive  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  the  draperied  entrance  was 
raised  to  admit  him  and  his  followers. 

In  the  inner  compartment  of  the  tent  were  about  a  dozen  men 
seated  at  a  council-board,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  Charles 
presided  in  person.  The  doomed  monarch's  features  wore  that 
melancholy  expression  which  it  has  frequently  been  observed  was 
peculiar  to  his  race.  Although  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  here 
and  there  a  silver  hair  might  be  detected  in  the  long  dark  ringlets 
which  fell  upon  his  shoulders — his  moustache  and  pointed  beard 
as  yet  were  free  from  them.  Lord  Digby,  Sir  John  Byron,  and 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  less  note,  filled  up  the  council- 
board. 

"  Now,  nephew,"  mildly  demanded  the  king,  as  the  impatient 
Rupert,  followed  by  Lindsay  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  entered  the  tent, 
"  what  say  our  misguided  subjects  ?     Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  " 

"  War,"  replied  the  headstrong  soldier  ;  "  manly,  glorious  war. 
The  insolent  fever  of  the  rebels  requires  blood-letting,  my  dear 
liege,  to  tame  their  madness.  Their  demands  rise  with  their  peril, 
as  if  they  fancied  to  outbluster  us  and  win  by  words  alone.  I  will 
not  insult  your  royal  dignity,"  he  added,  "  by  repeating  the  con- 
ditions which  they  have  the  insolence  to  offer." 

"  Hear  them,  my  gracious  master ! "  exclaimed  the  nervous 
Falkland  ;  "  hear  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  which  must  else 
this  day  be  shed — for  the  homes  which  must  else  be  desolate. 
Hear  them,"  he  continued,  "  for  the  honour  of  your  crown — the 
memory  of  your  oath  to  God  and  your  misled  people  !  " 

A  frown  passed  over  the  flushed  brow  of  the  young  prince  as 
Charles  mildly  declared  that  he  would  hear  them. 

"  Hear  them  then,  my  lord  !  "  cried  Rupert,  fiercely  ;  "  to  you  I 
repeat  them,  for  I  will  not  stain  my  knightly  honour  so  far,  or 
insult  my  uncle's  royal  dignity  so  much,  as  to  whisper  them  to  the 
king.     These  rascals  who  have   thrown   off  all  authority — these 
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rebels,  who  have  broken  all  allegiance,  will  return  to  it  again  on 
three  conditions." 

"  Name  them,"  said  Charles. 

"  First,"  continued  the  young  man,  still  addressing  himself  to 
Lord  Falkland,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  repeat  the  conditions 
to  the  king,  "  they  demand  that  his  majesty  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  Parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  places  his 
kingly  crown  under  the  Speaker's  hat.  Secondly,  that  he  disbands 
his  army  ;  doubtless  that  they  may  the  more  leisurely  uproot  the 
Church,  and  limit  his  prerogative.  Thirdly,  that  he  confirms  the 
people's  liberties,  which  means  that  they  should  yield  obedience 
to  no  laws  save  their  own." 

"  Were  such  their  offers  ? "  demanded  the  king,  his  usually  pale 
features  flushed  with  indignation  ;  "  why,  then,  indeech  my  lords, 
further  counsel  will  be  useless.  Were  my  foot  upon  the  scaffold, 
I  should  blush  to  grant  them  ;  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  I 
should  be  a  coward  to  receive  them.  To  horse,  my  lords  !  Since 
the  sword  must  end  it,  the  sooner  it  is  drawn  the  better." 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  heavy  roll  of  the  artillery  as  it  moved  along, 
unless  it  was  the  shrill  trumpet  calling  the  different  regiments  to 
their  positions  in  the  field.  Horsemen  were  to  be  seen  dashing 
about  in  every  direction,  and  compact  bodies  of  foot  marching  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  valley  below — known 
by  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  the  Red  Horse — soon  to  be  watered 
with  the  blood  of  those  whose  labour  should  have  tilled  it. 

In  the  space  of  three  hours  the  rival  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  ;  for  the  first  time,  in  the  memory  of  man,  Englishmen 
about  to  encounter  Englishmen.  They  knew  that  the  contest,  from 
the  spirit  which  animated  either  armies,  would  be  a  bloody  one. 
During  the  pause,  Charles,  attended  by  a  brilliant  staff,  might  be 
seen  riding  through  the  ranks,  encouraging  the  soldiers,  who 
replied  to  his  address  with  enthusiastic  shouts. 

"  Sire,"  cried  the  impatient  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
"  let  us  not  wait  till  the  rebels  have  brought  up  all  their  men  ;  it 
wastes  the  courage  of  our  troops.     Now  is  the  time  to  charge." 

Falkland  looked  imploringly  on  the  king,  and  whispered  : 

"  Sire,  remember  your  promise." 

"  I  will  remember  it,"  said  the  monarch,  aloud  ;  "  in  this  fratri- 
cidal contest,  my  sword  shall  not  be  the  first  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Englishmen.  Wait  till  the  measure  of  their  crime  shall  be 
complete." 

At  the  moment  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  artillery  announced  that 
they  had  commenced  the  contest  ;  they  had  evidently  marked  the 
portion  of  the  ground  where  the  king  was  riding,  since  all  their 
shot  was  directed  to  that  one  spot.  Major  Hollens  fell  dead  at  his 
royal  master's  side,  and  several  of  his  attendants  were  wounded. 
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"  Charge  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
to  encourage  his  troops,  by  showing  them  that  he  -was  unhurt  ; 
"  the  hour  of  forbearance  is  past." 

Waving  his  hand  in  token  of  adieu,  the  impetuous  Prince  Rupert 
galloped  along  the  lines,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  three  hearty  cheers — for 
they  loved  the  headlong  courage  of  their  leader.  The  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  immediately  opposed  to  them,  returned  the 
cry  by  a  sullen  one  of  stern  defiance.  Cromwell,  who  served  rather 
as  a  volunteer  than  a  commander,  was  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  For  God  and  the  king  !  "  shouted  Rupert,  dashing  down  the 
hill,  followed  by  all  the  cavalry. 

"  For  God  and  the  people  !  "  repeated  the  troops  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, serrying  their  ranks,  and  standing  firmly  to  meet  them. 
The  shock  was  terrific  ;  the  horsemen,  from  their  elevated  position, 
descended  with  the  impetuosity  of  an  avalanche  upon  the  plain, 
and  the  front  rank  of  the  Puritans  was  broken  ;  those  in  the  rear, 
with  silent  determination,  supplied  their  place,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  presented  the  same  compact  steel-breasted  wall  to 
the  long  swords  and  lances  of  the  Cavaliers.  A  muttered  prayer, 
and  occasionally  a  groan,  as  they  were  trampled  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  the  heavy  steeds,  was  all  that  escaped  from  the  fallen. 

"  Close,  men  !  "  exclaimed  a  deep  voice  from  the  midst  of  them. 
"  Remember  the  might  of  the  Lord  is  with  us." 

At  this  moment  the  artillery  began  to  play  on  either  side,  and 
the  din  became  terrific.  The  brazen-mouthed  cannon  belched  forth 
their  lightning  and  their  mimic  thunder.  Yells  of  triumph  and 
groans  of  anguish  mingled  with  and  occasionally  rose  above  their 
roar.  Hell  seemed  unchained  ;  and  pitying  angels  saw,  with  half- 
averted  eyes,  the  brother's  hand  red  with  the  brother's  blood. 

As  the  eagle  which  has  missed  its  swoop  wheels  round  on  airy 
wing  to  regain  its  prize,  so  did  Rupert  draw  off  with  his  cavalry,  to 
form  them  again  in  line,  and  prepare  for  a  second  charge.  As  they 
swept  in  a  semicircle  round  the  valley,  the  rays  of  the  sun  rested 
on  their  burnished  armour,  and  they  appeared  like  a  moving  stream 
of  fire.  Their  enemy,  not  understanding  this  manoeuvre,  thought 
that,  dispirited  by  the  partial  failure  of  their  first  attack,  they  were 
retreating,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  This  error  was  fatal  to 
them.  Rupert,  with  his  cavalry,  charged  them  a  second  time,  in 
the  flank,  when,  despite  their  cool  courage  and  determined 
resistance,  the  Parliamentarians  at  last  gave  way  ;  their  lines  were 
broken,  and  that  part  of  the  field  became  the  scene  of  personal 
encounter  man  to  man.  Many  of  the  Puritans,  even  in  the  death 
struggle,  inflicted  a  fearful  retaliation  upon  their  enemies.  Unable 
to  reach  their  bodies,  from  their  elevated  position  on  horseback, 
they  struck  with  their  long  swords  at  the  thighs  and  legs  of  the 
Cavaliers,  many  of  whom  fell  terribly  wounded  from  their  steeds, 
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and  were  instantly  despatched.  Incensed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Roundheads,  and  the  carnage  of  his  men,  the  prince  gave  the  word 
for  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Then  commenced  one  of  those  fearful 
scenes  which  have  few  parallels,  except  in  civil  war,  where  men 
are  more  cruel  than  in  ordinary  battle.  Spurring  their  well-trained 
steeds,  they  made  them  rear  and  plunge  till  they  absolutely  rode 
their  victims  down  ;  no  mercy  was  shown  ;  the  victors  seemed  to 
forget  that  they  were  men,  and  their  horses'  hoofs  were  deep  in 
the  blood  and  carnage  of  that  unnatural  scene. 

In  the  midst  of  the  combatants  a  sturdy  figure  might  be  seen, 
his  features  half -blackened  with  toil  and  smoke,  wielding  a  long 
heavy  weapon,  which  swept  like  the  destroying  angel's  sword, 
leaving  a  circle  of  carcases  to  mark  its  range.  So  fearful  was  the 
execution  that  the  Cavaliers  hesitated  to  approach  him,  and  many 
of  the  discomfited  Puritans  were  rallying  round  him.  Rupert 
perceived  the  necessity  of  at  once  crushing  so  formidable  an 
antagonist,  whose  desperate  courage  might  yet  retrieve  the  day, 
and  dashed  towards  him,  sword  in  hand,  calling  upon  him  to 
defend  himself,  for  he  had  too  high  a  sense  of  honour  to  take  even 
an  enemy  unawares.  Cromwell,  for  indeed  it  was  no  other  than 
that  extraordinary  man,  stepped  on  one  side  to  avoid  the  shock  of 
the  horse,  which  he  contrived  to  wound  severely  as  it  passed  him. 
The  noble  animal  threw  itself  back  upon  its  haunches,  and,  after 
striving  to  regain  its  balance,  fell.  The  Puritan  rushed  forward  to 
complete  his  victory,  but  the  agility  of  the  rider  saved  him. 
Extricating  himself  from  the  stirrups  before  his  antagonist  could 
reach  him,  he  stood  firmly  planted  on  the  bloodstained  sward, 
prepared  to  continue  the  combat.  The  encounter  was  long  and 
desperate  ;  twice  were  they  separated  by  the  flying  masses  of  the 
charging  cavalry  ;  but,  with  the  instinct  of  bloodhounds,  they 
contrived  to  meet  each  other  again.  Rupert,  who  sprang  from  side 
to  side  with  the  agility  of  a  leopard  to  avoid  the  mighty  blows,  a 
single  one  of  which  would  have  crushed  him,  pierced  at  last  the 
sword-arm  of  his  antagonist,  who,  feeling  that  he  was  losing  blood, 
warily  turned  from  the  attack  to  the  defensive  ;  but  his  weapon 
broke  at  last  against  the  well-tempered  Spanish  blade  of  the  prince, 
about  a  foot  from  the  hilt,  and  he  stood,  unarmed  and  defenceless, 
at  his  mercy.  The  liberties  of  England  at  that  moment  hung  upon 
a  thread.  Calm  and  collected,  their  sturdy  champion  stood  glaring 
like  a  wounded  tiger  at  bay  upon  his  foe,  whose  arm  was  upraised 
to  strike,  when  a  retreating  party  of  Puritans  interposed,  and 
warded  off  the  blow.  With  a  devotion  approaching  to  religious 
enthusiasm,  some  of  them  turned  and  faced  the  prince  and  the 
few  Cavaliers  who  had  gathered  round  him,  while  the  rest  hurried 
their  wounded  champion  from  the  field.  The  former  were  cut  to 
pieces  to  a  man. 

By  this  time  the  rout  of  the   left   wing  had   become  general. 
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They  fled  in  broken  masses  from  the  field,  pursued  by  the 
victorious  cavalry,  who,  instead  of  returning  to  attack  the  right, 
■where  Essex  commanded  in  person,  recklessly  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Red  Horse,  nor  drew  rein  till  they 
reached  the  village  of  Keinton,  where  they  uselessly  fell  upon 
the  rear-guard  left  by  the  Parliamentarians  with  the  baggage 
train. 

Mary  Keinton,  with  her  cousin  Rachel,  were  anxiously  listening 
on  the  terrace,  whose  old-fashioned  balustrades  and  leaden  statues 
extended  to  the  shrubbery.  Although  so  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
cannonade,  which  from  hill  to  vale  by  echo  was  repeated,  as  if 
Nature,  indignant  at  the  outrage  on  her  solitude,  scoffed  at  the 
mimic  thunder. 

"  Dear  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  her  cousin,  a  light-hearted  girl,  who 
for  years  had  shared  her  confidence  and  love  e'en  as  a  sister,  "  why 
so  sad  ?  Herbert  will  return  in  safety.  I  feel  assured  he  will. 
Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake  !  you  should  not  pine  in  this 
uncertainty." 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  coz  ?  "  demanded  the  maiden,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  Ride  to  the  field  and  bring  thee  word  how  went  the  day." 

"  Wert  thou  a  man,  indeed,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  thou  wouldst 
think  more  of  the  honour  to  be  won  there  than  a  love-sick  maiden's 
tears.  Oh  !  this  dread  of  ill,"  she  added,  pacing  impatiently  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  gravel  walk,  "  is  worse,  much  worse,  than  ill 
confirmed.  I  fancy  him  wounded — bleeding — trampled  with  the 
slain — no  hand  to  close  his  dying  eyes — no  faithful  bosom  to  pillow 
his  dying  head." 

"  Hush ! "  whispered  Rachel,  laying  her  finger,  "  someone  is 
crouching  in  the  shrubbery.  There,  again  !  Saw  you  not  the 
flashing  of  his  armour  through  the  trees  ?  " 

Scarcely  knowing  whom  or  what  to  expect,  the  fair  girls  stood 
still,  watching  with  breathless  terror  the  cause  of  their  alarm. 
Presently  a  heavy-looking  man,  grasping  in  his  hand  a  shivered 
sword,  broke  through  the  underwood — he  was  wounded,  but 
seemed  overcome  more  by  fatigue  than  loss  of  blood.  Staggering 
to  the  fountain  close  to  the  terrace,  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 
began  bathing  his  blood-stained  features  in  the  refreshing  stream, 
from  which  he  twice  took  a  long  and  hearty  draught. 

"He  is  wounded,"  whispered  Mary,  "and  his  sword  is  broken. 
Shall  I  question  him  ?  Should  he  attempt  us  injury,  we  have  time 
to  reach  the  house  ere  he  could  climb  the  terrace." 

Her  cousin  would  have  dissuaded  her  from  the  attempt,  but  the 
heart  of  the  speaker  was  too  deeply  interested  to  heed  the  lesson 
of  prudence  even  from  her  lips. 

"  Hist !  hist !  stranger  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
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The  intruder  looked  up  calmly,  and  regarded  her.  From  his 
quiet  manner  she  felt  encouraged  to  proceed. 

"  You  are  from  the  army  ?  "  she  continued.  "  Hath  there  not 
been  a  battle  ?  " 

"  There  hath." 

"  And  the  Royal  cause  ?  " 

"  Hath  triumphed,"  bitterly  replied  the  man.  "  Victory  hath 
left  the  people's  side,  and,  like  a  courtier,  truckled  to  the  king's." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  both  the  fair  girls  at  once  ;  for,  to 
their  simple  understanding,  it  seemed  as  if  the  victory  of  Charles 
assured  the  triumph  of  his  cause  and  the  safety  of  those  they 
loved  ;  "  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  are  fallen  !  " 

"  To  rise  again  !  "  exclaimed  the  Puritan,  his  eye  flashing  with 
sudden  energy  ;  "  refreshed  with  giant  strength.  Heaven  will  yet 
protect  the  righteous  banner,  and  decide  between  them." 

"  Thou  art  no  Royalist !  " 

"  Lady,  I  am  an  unworthy  soldier  of  the  people." 

At  this  moment  the  clatter  of  distant  horsemen  was  faintly 
heard  hallooing  and  calling  to  each  other  as  they  rode  through  the 
wood  at  the  back  of  the  shrubbery. 

The  fugitive  heard  the  sound  without  seeming  in  the  least 
degree  alarmed,  although  he  must  have  considered  it  as  the  signal 
of  his  death.  Placing  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  grasping  his 
broken  weapon  in  his  hand,  he  calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
pursuers.  The  two  cousins,  who  had  watched  him,  felt  terrified 
at  his  danger,  and  each  demanded  of  the  other  if  they  could  not 
save  him.  Courage  and  resignation  seldom  fail  to  excite  sympathy 
and  admiration  in  the  heart  of  woman. 

"  Fly,"  cried   Rachel  ;  "  there  is  danger  here." 

"  I  know  it,"  quietly  answered  the  Puritan  ;  "  my  pursuers  are 
at  hand.  I  am  wounded,  and  my  horse  is  past  its  master's  service. 
If  my  hour  has  come,  I  can  die  here." 

By  this  time  the  cries  of  the  Royalists  approached  much  nearer, 
and  Mary,  overcome  with  pity,  asked  the  stern  fugitive  why  he  had 
not  sought  their  aid.  The  stranger  turned  and  gazed  upon  her  with 
an  inquiring  eye. 

"  From  your  rich  apparel  I  judge  you  noble  ;  from  your  speech 
Royalists.  Such,"  he  added,  turning  from  her  coldly,  "  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  cause  I  bleed  for." 

"  None  for  the  cause,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  much  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. Thou  seest  yon  door,"  she  added,  pointing  down  the  terrace  ; 
"  there,  b}T  the  broken  balustrade  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  There  is  the  key.     Haste,  while  there  is  time  to  shelter  thee." 

The  fair  girl  dropped  the  key  at  the  feet  of  the  Puritan  as  she 
spoke,  who,  in  less  time  than  from  his  wounded  condition  they 
judged  it  possible,  stood,  still   grasping  his   broken  weapon  in  his 
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hand,  beside  them  on  the  terrace.  It  was  impossible  to  gaze  on 
his  stern,  heavy  features,  without  being  struck  by  their  singular 
expression  ;  cold  resolution,  cunning,  and  enthusiasm  were 
mingled  in  his  countenance  ;  each  seemed,  by  turns,  to  present  the 
master-key  to  his  powerful  mind. 

"  Lady,"  he  demanded,  "  how  can  I  thank  thee  ?  " 

The  fair  girl  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  re- 
proach that  he  had  doubted  her  humanity,  as  she  replied  to  him  : 

"By  judging  better  of  thy  fellow-creatures.  And  if,  in  this  un- 
natural war,  success  should  ever  crown  thy  sword,  by  remembering 
mercy  in  the  hour  of  triumph." 

"  i"  will  remember  it  I  "  exclaimed  the  Puritan,  in  a  deep  voice, 
which  slightly  vibrated  with  emotion  as  he  spoke.  "  Lady,  mine 
is  no  courtly  tongue  to  deal  in  honeyed  phrase.  I  thank  thee  for 
my  life  preserved — it  yet  may  serve  my  country ;  but  for  the  doubt 
which  wronged  thy  generous  nature,  I  crave  a  Christian's 
pardon." 

Raising  the  hand  of  Mary  to  his  lips,  he  bent  gravely  over  it  and 
saluted  it. 

Without  wasting  the  time  in  further  compliments,  the  stranger 
was  conveyed  into  the  house  by  the  back  portal,  which  opened  on 
the  terrace,  and  which  the  cousins  did  not  forget  to  bar  carefully 
after  them.  The  windows  of  all  the  lower  rooms,  except  the  great 
hall,  and  a  species  of  ante-room  under  the  oaken  gallery,  had  been 
securely  barred,  and  the  furniture  judiciously  piled  up  against 
them,  in  order  that  the  old  knight  and  his  household  might  ba 
prepared  for  any  sudden  attack,  should  the  Parliamentarians  prove 
victorious.  In  this  ante-room  they  left  the  Puritan,  first  barring  the 
door  of  communication  between  it  and  the  hall,  in  case  of  danger 
there,  and  placing  a  large  screen,  too,  behind  which  he  could  retreat; 
that  done,  they  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house  by  a  private 
staircase,  and  descended  to  the  hall  by  the  great  one,  in  time  to  hear 
the  old  knight  storming  and  raging  furiously. 

"  Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Mary,  throwing  one  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  placing  her  hand  upon  his  sword,  which,  in  his  anger, 
he  was  vainly  attempting  to  draw,  "  what  means  this  violence  ?  and 
who  are  these  gentlemen  ?  " 

The  persons  alluded  to  were  several  of  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry, 
who  had  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  Keinton  Manor,  and  threatened 
to  search  the  house. 

"  The  matter,  girl  !  "  repeated  the  old  man,  passionately;  "thou 
wilt  be  surprised  to  hear  it.     Thy  father  is  a  traitor  !  " 

"  A  traitor  !  "  repeated  Mary,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  for  she  feared 
that  the  fugitive  was  now  betrayed. 

"  Ay,"  continued  her  father,  "  so  these  gentleman  would  make 
me  out ;  I,  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  !  They  wish  to  search  my  house  ! 
mine,  Mary  !     Had  I  not,  like  a  loyal  fool,  sent  those  to  swell  their 
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ranks  who  should  have  stayed  at  home  to  guard  it,  they  should 
have  had  a  ducking  in  the  moat  to  cool  their  courage." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  dispute  would  have  ended  if 
Prince  Rupert,  attended  by  Herbert  of  Stanfield  and  several  of  his 
officers,  had  not  entered  the  hall,  leaving  a  still  greater  number  of 
their  followers  outside,  picketing  their  horses  upon  the  lawn. 

Despite  the  presence  of  so  many  strangers,  Mary  sprang  from 
her  father's  side  to  meet  her  lover. 

"  Who  owns  this  house  ?  "  demanded  his  highness. 

"  One,  prince,"  replied  the  master  of  it,  with  dignity,  "  who, 
when  your  royal  mother  fled  from  Prague,  before  the  insulting 
enemy  and  her  rebellious  subjects,  protected  her  retreat  to  the 
Palatinate,  and  carried  you,  a  child,  rolled  up  in  his  cloak,  upon 
his  saddle-bow  before  him.  But  doubtless,"  he  added,  bitterly, 
"  you  have  forgotten  the  name  of  him  whose  years  have  outlived 
his  service." 

"  Then  must  my  heart  and  memory  both  be  cold  as  death  can 
make  them,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  cordially  grasping  the  speaker  by 
the  hand.  "  Forgive  us,  dear  Sir  Malcolm  !  We  erred  in  ignorance, 
not  in  malice.    We  will  at  once  withdraw." 

"  Not  so,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  whose  anger  was  as  easily 
appeased  as  roused  ;  "  not  so,  prince  ;  you  shall  visit  the  old  man's 
cellars,  and  find  no  other  traitors  than  his  well-filled  barrels.  We 
will  pledge  to  Charles's  health,  and  shed  their  red  blood  freely.  I 
cannot  serve  my  king  (Heaven  bless  him  !)  with  my  sword,  but  my 
house,  my  heart,  and  purse  are  ever  at  the  service  of  his  brave 
defenders.   Breaking  out  into  a  snatch  of  a  Cavalier  song,  he  added  : 

" '  Here's  health  to  King  Charles  and  his  cause, 
Here's  health  to  each  bold  Cavalier  ; 
May  the  traitor  whom  prudence  makes  pause 
Lie  dishonoured  and  cold  on  his  bier  !  ' " 

With  a  loud  shout  of  approval  the  proposition  of  the  hospitable 
master  of  the  mansion  was  accepted,  and  the  servants,  assisted  by 
the  visitors,  hastily  removed  the  massive  oaken  tables  which  had 
been  piled  up  against  the  windows  for  defence.  The  largest  of 
these  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  nearest  to  the  gallery,  the 
others  taken  out  upon  the  lawn  ;  for  Sir  Malcolm,  in  the  abundance 
of  his  loyalty  and  hospitality,  insisted  upon  entertaining  them 
all.  The  tables  were  quickly  spread  with  huge  flagons  of  pewter 
filled  with  wine,  for  the  knight  had  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king's 
mint  at  Oxford ;  and  the  men,  like  hungry  wolves  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful chase,  set  to.  Mary  and  her  cousin  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  withdraw.  As  they  left  the  hall,  they  observed  old 
Martin,  the  huntsman,  lingering  round  the  house  with  several  of 
the  neighbouring  peasants,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  from 
curiosity.     She  beckoned  him  to  approach  ;  in  an  instant  the  blunt, 
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"  Martin,"  she  whispered,  "  can  I  trust  you  ?  " 

"  Trust  me,  lady  !  "  repeated  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
from  emotion  ;  for  his  pride  and  feelings  were  deeply  hurt  at  the 
question.  "  For  thirty  years  I  ate  of  your  worthy  father's  bread, 
and  drank  of  his  cup.  What  should  I  be  if  the  child  of  Sir  Mal- 
colm Keinton  could  not  trust  me  ? — unless,"  he  added,  "  to  the 
perilling  of  my  soul." 

"  Small  fear,"  said  Rachel,  "  of  her  risking  that." 

"  You  know  my  father's  steed,  Firefly  ?  "  demanded  his  young 
mistress. 

"  Know  it  !  "  repeated  Martin,  with  a  look  of  surprise — "  know 
Firefly  ?  I  should  think  I  ought.  I  broke  him  when  a  colt,  and — 
Heaven  pardon  me — love  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a  human  thing. 
He'll  follow  me  like  a  dog.  You  are  jesting,  lady,  when  you  ask 
me  if  I  know  Firefly  !  " 

"  Lead  him  round  to  the  wood  at  the  end  of  the  churchyard  ; 
the  path  by  that  side  is  not  yet  beset  ;  and  wait  till  a  wounded 
officer  arrives,  whom  you  will  direct  to  Banbury." 

"  Banbury  !  It  is  in  possession  of  the  Parliament,  lady," 
observed  the  old  man. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Mary. 

"  The  wounded  officer  is " 

"  One  of  their  leaders." 

"  And  thou  hast  sheltered  him ! "  exclaimed  Martin,  gazing  upon 
her  with  admiration.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  working  in  thee. 
Thou  shalt  live  to  be  a  brand  snatched  from  the  abominations  of 
prelacy  and  darkness — a  wife  and  a  mother  in  Israel.  Hadst  thou 
but  listened  to  that  goodly  youth,  the  Master  of  Wilton " 

With  a  look  of  surprise  the  maiden  drew  up  her  stately  figure, 
and  demanded  of  the  speaker  if  the  confidence  she  had  reposed  in 
him  had  given  him  the  privilege  to  insult  her. 

The  old  man  was  at  once  reminded  by  her  words  that  he  was  a 
menial,  and  she  the  daughter  of  the  house  of  whose  bread  he  had  so 
long  partaken  ;  and  that,  however  he  might  love  the  being  whose 
tiny  feet  he  had  watched  take  their  first  feeble  step — whom  he  had 
carried  in  his  arms  a  hundred  times,  or  danced  upon  his  knee — 
there  were  subjects  which,  even  if  he  believed  her  happiness 
at  stake,  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  upon.  He  bowed  his  head, 
and  hastened  towards  the  stables  to  fulfil  her  command. 

Returning  to  the  hall,  where  the  Cavaliers  were  drinking  loyal 
toasts,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  great  delight  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Keinton,  she  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  ante-room,  by  the 
private  staircase,  leaving  Rachel  at  the  top  of  the  corridor  to  watch. 

With  a  noiseless  step  she  descended,  and  entered  the  chamber 
where  she  had  left  the  fugitive.  He  was  seated  in  her  father's 
armchair,  with  a  Bible  and  sword  upon  his  knees,  so  absorbed  in 
prayer  and  meditation  that  he  heard  not  the  footfall  of  the  fairy 
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step  which  approached  his  lair,  nor  even  the  creaking  of  the  door 
which  opened  to  it. 

Mary  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  to  observe  him. 

The  light  from  one  of  the  unclosed  windows  streamed  on  his 
broad,  massive  head,  and  softened  the  general  harshness  of  his 
expression.  It  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  countenance,  yet 
there  was  nothing  vulgar  or  common  in  it.  The  bristling,  over- 
hanging brows  denoted  resolution,  and  the  prominent,  full  eye, 
passion.  Above  the  right  brow  was  a  large  wart,  or  mole,  and  a 
second  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose.  We  doubt  not  but  our  readers 
have  already  suspected  who  the  fugitive  really  was. 

"  Despise  death  !  "  Mary  heard  him  murmur  to  himself,  in  a  tone 
so  low  it  scarcely  reached  her  ;  "  thus,  in  their  wisdom,  spoke  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sages.  If  they  could  brave  it,  should  the 
Christian  fear  it  ?  What  they  but  hoped  is  certainty  to  me,"  he 
added,  leaning  reverently  over  the  book  whence  he  had  been 
drawing  consolation. 

His  protectress,  not  wishing  to  play  the  eavesdropper,  made  a 
slight  move  with  the  handle  of  the  door  ;  the  Puritan  looked  up. 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  maiden  ;  "  they  are  in  the  hall.  There 
lies,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  door,  "  but  that  slender  barrier 
between  thee  and  death." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "  and  am  prepared  to  meet  it." 

"  With  arms  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  pointing  to  the  sword  which  he 
had  taken  from  a  pile  of  weapons  in  the  room. 

'•  No,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  but  with  faith.  The  weapon  is  for 
mortal  foes  ;  here  is  my  shield  'gainst  death  "  ;  and  he  pointed  to 
the  Bible  as  he  spoke.  "After  ail,"  he  added,  "why  should  the 
strong  nerves  of  manhood  shrink  from  life's  last  foe  ?  Death 
vanquishes,  to  be  himself  o'ercome.  Good  men  count  their  length 
of  days  by  deeds — not  years.  If  I  have  served  my  country,  I  have 
lived  long  enough." 

It  was  impossible  for  Mary,  Royalist  as  she  was,  not  to  feel  a 
sentiment  of  admiration  at  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  cool  courage,  of 
the  man  whom  she  had  saved. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  shout  broke  from  the  party  in  the  great 
hall  ;  the  health  had  been  drunk  to  King  Charles,  and  the  riotous 
Cavaliers,  to  do  honour  to  the  toast,  had  dashed  their  glasses 
against  the  door  of  communication  and  shattered  them  to  pieces, 
determined  that  they  should  never  be  polluted  by  being  filled  to  a 
less  worthy  toast. 

At  first,  so  sudden  had  been  the  shock,  that  Mary  thought  they 
had  discovered  the  retreat  of  their  enemy,  and  were  about  to  force 
an  entrance.  He  evidently  thought  so  too  ;  for,  closing  the  pages 
of  the  hallowed  book,  he  reverently  placed,  it  in  his  bosom,  and 
stood,  weapon  in  hand,  prepared  for  his  defence. 

"  Be  not  rash,"  whispered  his  companion  ;  "  it  is  a  false  alarm. 
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Heaven,  I  am  sure,  will  not  permit  these  hospitable  walls  to  be 
stained  by  the  blood  of  one  who  has  sought  their  shelter  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  Thou  seest  the  wood,"  she  continued,  leading  her 
guest  to  the  window  ;  "  there,  where  the  tower  of  the  old  church 
rises  between  the  hills  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Once  reach  it,"  she  resumed,  "  and  you  are  safe.  I  have  sent  a 
trusty  messenger  with  my  father's  steed  Firefly,  a  horse  of  matchless 
mettle  ;  use  him  well  for  my  sake.  I  must  return  to  the  hall,  and 
when  the  revel  is  at  its  height  you  may  escape." 

"  Heaven  speeding  me,"  said  the  Puritan. 

"  Certes,  Heaven  speeding  thee  !  "  replied  the  maiden,  with  a 
smile. 

Again  did  the  stranger,  in  strong  but  not  unpolished  phrase, 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  generous  shelter  he  had  received,  and, 
as  the  fair  girl  glided  from  the  room,  mentally  renew  the  promise 
of  remembering  mercy,  as  she  had  requested  him. 

On  entering  the  hall  Mary  found  the  Cavaliers  carelessly  dis- 
cussing over  their  wine  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  Come,"  said  Rupert,  "  we  must  to  horse  once  more.  Perhaps, 
even  now,  we  have  pursued  our  enemy  further  than  prudence 
would  have  dictated.  If  e'er  I  meet  again  the  rebel  Cromwell," 
continued  the  speaker,  in  allusion  to  the  late  encounter,  "  he  shall 
not  escape  me  a  second  time.  Would  he  were  here,  that  I  might 
dash  my  gauntlet  in  the  traitor's  face  !  " 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  prince  cast  his  embroidered 
glove  upon  the  table. 

Shortly  aftar  the  horses  were  led  to  the  porch,  and  the  party, 
leaving  the  table,  walked  to  the  door  of  the  great  hall  to  examine 
the  condition  of  their  steeds.  While  their  backs  were  turned,  the 
door  under  the  gallery  communicating  with  the  ante-chamber, 
where  the  Puritan  was  concealed,  was  cautiously  opened,  and  an 
arm  extended  to  seize  the  embroidered  glove,  leaving  an  iron  one 
in  its  place.  The  exchange  was  so  swiftly  and  so  noiselessly  made 
that  even  Mary  failed  to  observe  it. 

The  trumpet  had  called  the  men  together,  and  Rupert,  after 
taking  leave  of  his  host,  walked  to  the  table  to  resume  his  glove  ; 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  it  gone,  and  the  iron  gauntlet 
of  the  Puritan  in  its  place. 

"There  has  been  treason  here  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  Cavaliers  gathered  round  him,  and  he  raised  the  token  of 
defiance  in  the  midst  of  them. 

u  This  is  the  gage  of  some  rebel  cur,"  continued  the  furious 
prince. 

"  Can  your  highness  suspect  me  or  mine  ?  "  demanded  the  knight, 
his  aged  countenance  flushed  with  anger  and  surprise.  "My 
loyalty  and  my  honour " 
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"  Are  beyond  suspicion,"  interrupted  Rupert,  courteously  ;  "  but 
we  have  all  been  played  upon,  baffled,  and  laughed  at." 

Glancing  hastily  round  the  hall,  he  observed  the  entrance 
directly  under  the  gallery.     "  Behold  the  means,"  he  cried. 

A  succession  of  blows  from  the  heavy  weapons  of  his  companions 
soon  demolished  the  oaken  door,  and  they  rushed  into  the  ante- 
room ;  the  window  was  open,  and  the  fugitive  escaped. 

Without  waiting  for  an  explanation,  which,  in  fact,  the  old 
knight  would  have  been  puzzled  to  have  given,  the  party  imme- 
diately mounted  for  the  pursuit ;  some  leaped  through  the  window 
to  search  the  shrubbery  on  foot.  For  awhile,  their  shouts  to  each 
other,  and  wild  cries,  when  they  thought  they  had  fallen  on  the 
track,  rang  through  the  woods  ;  but  they  gradually  died  away,  and 
the  old  mansion  was  once  more  left  to  its  solitude  and  peaceful 
inmates. 

"  Mary,"  exclaimed  her  father,  shaking  his  grey  locks  mourn- 
fully, "  thou  hast  dishonoured  me  !  " 

"  Father  !  "  said  the  agitated  girl. 

"  Deceived  me,"  he  added,  sternly,  "  by  concealing  a  rebel  in 
my  house." 

"  He  was  wounded,  father — bleeding  and  helpless,  therefore  no 
more  an  enemy.  It  was  the  suffering  fellow-creature  whom  I 
saved,  and  not  the  traitor  to  his  king.  I  had  sheltered  him 
thoughtlessly,  perhaps — for  I  might  have  brought  danger  on  your 
venerable  head.  Could  I  be  base  enough,"  she  added,  "  when  the 
prince  arrived,  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  yielded 
him  to  an  ignominious  death  ?  You  would  have  been  the  first  to 
scorn  me.     You  are  not  angry  with  me,  father  ?  " 

The  speaker  threw  her  white  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck, 
and  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  so  tearful,  so  tender  a  regard,  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  sterner  nature  to  resist  her  ;  and, 
after  all,  he  thought  the  fugitive  was  probably  some  undistinguished 
Roundhead  cur,  whose  safety  or  death  was  not  worth  a  second 
thought. 

"  Mary,  Mary,"  he  replied,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  his  frown 
relaxing  at  the  same  time  to  a  smile,  "  thou  shouldst  have  been  a 
boy,  that  I  might  have  found  the  heart  to  chide  thee.  Girls  make 
fools  of  their  old  fathers,  and  lead  them  as  they  will." 

Raising  the  gauntlet  from  the  ground,  where  Rirpert  had  dis- 
dainfully cast  it,  Sir  Malcolm  unlocked  an  old  cabinet  in  which 
he  kept  the  bells  of  his  favourite  hawk,  his  books  on  the  chase, 
together  with  the  miscellaneous  trifles  pertaining  to  the  angler's 
craft,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  recesses. 

"  Lie  there,"  he  cried.     "  I  may  one  day  find  the  hand  that  wore 
thee." 
m     The  servants  had  already  begun  to  clear  the  hall  and  move  the 
flagons,  when  Martin  the  huntsman,  who  had  so  lately  been  dis- 
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missed  from  the  knight's  service,  rushed  through  the  open  porch, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Make  fast  the  doors  !  To  the  tower,  Sir  Malcolm  ! — to  the 
tower  ! — the  enemies  are  at  hand  !  " 

"  "What  means  the  knave  ? "  demanded  his  late  master. 

"  That  the  valiant  Essex  has,  in  fact,  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the 
day — that  the  king's  troops  are  beaten  back — and  the  long  guns, 
with  which  he  meant  to  slay  the  children  of  the  faith  and  covenant, 
taken  or  spiked  !  " 

"God  forbid  !  "  said  the  old  man,  passionately — "God  forbid  !  " 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  are  already  in  the  village  ;  they 
will  soon  be  here." 

"  Let  them  come  !  "  cried  the  knight,  mournfully.  "  It  matters 
little  that  my  old  roof  falls,  since  the  storm  has  reached  my  royal 
master's  head." 

"  And  my  young  lady  !  "  added  the  messenger,  reproachfully. 

The  word  restored  Sir  Malcolm  to  himself.  His  first  orders  were 
for  the  domestics  to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows  with  the 
heavy  benches  ;  his  second,  for  them  to  roll  up  barrels  of  wine  and 
provision  to  that  part  of  the  building  known  by  the  name  of  the 
tower.  It  was  of  much  earlier  construction  than  the  rest  of  the 
mansion,  it  having  evidently  been  left  as  a  place  of  refuge  when 
the  old  castle,  upon  whose  site  the  present  house  had  been  built, 
was  demolished.  A  dozen  resolute  men  might  keep  it  against  a 
hundred  enemies,  unless  provided  with  artillery. 

The  preparations  had  not  been  long  complete  before  a  party  of 
fifty  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Barf ord,  who  gladly  seized  on  the 
occasion  as  favourable  to  his  private  purposes,  appeared  before  the 
mansion.  They  were  stern,  resolute  fellows,  whose  long  rapiers 
were  already  dyed  in  the  blood  which  they  had  shed  in  the  village, 
in  revenge  for  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  troopers  of  Prince 
Rupert  upon  their  waggoners  and  grooms  left  with  the  baggage. 
Their  leader,  knowing  that  Sir  Malcolm  had  sent  most  of  his 
retainers  and  tenants,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Herbert  of  Stanfield, 
to  join  the  king  at  Edge  Hill,  was  astonished  to  find  the  house  put 
in  so  respectable  a  state  of  defence.  After  a  repeated  summons 
made  by  knocking  with  the  pommels  of  their  swords  against  the 
iron-studded  door  of  the  hall,  the  old  knight  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  story  above,  and  demanded,  according  to  usage, 
the  cause  of  their  coming. 

"To  take  possession  of  Keinton  House  in  the  name  of  the 
Parliament,"  replied. the  leader  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

"  Say  in  the  name  of  the  devil !  "  repeated  the  fiery  master  of  the 
mansion,  whose  blood  was  roused  at  the  sight  of  the  outrage  offered 
to  his  dignity,  "  and  you  shall  enter  it  as  soon.  With  my  own 
hands  I'd  sooner  give  Keinton  to  the  flames  than  see  it  a  nest  for 
traitors." 
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"  To  the  flames  it  shall  be  given,"  the  leader  of  the  assailants 
replied,  "  unless  you  speedily  admit  us." 

"  The  Lord  hath  hardened  their  hearts,"  exclaimed  Gobmouth, 
the  preacher,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  "  that  they  may  be 
delivered  to  thee  as  a  spoil,  even  as  the  Egyptians  were  delivered 
unto  Moses." 

"  What,"  said  the  knight,  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the  speaker, 
who,  with  several  of  his  fanatical  followers,  had  joined  himself 
with  Barford  for  the  destruction  of  the  hall,  "  do  I  see  men  of 
Keinton — men  who  were  born  on  my  own  lands — in  arms  against 
me  ?  Is  there  one  amongst  you,"  he  added,  in  a  voice  which 
faltered  more  from  emotion  than  age,  "  who  ever  found  in  me  a 
harsh  master,  or  received  injustice  at  my  hands  ?" 

"  Martin  !  Martin  !  "  cried  several  of  the  men. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his  life,  Sir  Malcolm  suspected 
that  he  had  been  too  hasty,  and  repented  of  his  excessive  loyalty. 

"Ah  !  "  added  the  fellows,  "you  are  silent." 

"  Because,"  said  the  old  huntsman,  who,  with  his  carbine,  had 
ensconced  himself  behind  the  parapet  over  the  lofty  porch,  "  Martin 
is  here  to  answer  for  himself." 

The  Puritans  gave  three  cheers  when  they  recognised  him  ;  they 
thought  that  they  had  discovered  a  friend  in  the  camp  of  their 
enemy. 

"  Come  down,  come  down  !  "  they  cried. 

"  I  am  very  well  where  I  am,"  answered  the  fellow,  quietly. 

"  Open  the  doors,"  said  Barford. 

The  knight  caught  up  a  fowling-piece  which  lay  neai',  doubtful 
of  the  intentions  of  his  former  servitor,  and  was  in  the  act  of  bringing 
it  to  his  shoulder,  when  Mary  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  My  life,  father,"  she  whispered,  "  upon  the  old  man's  faith  !  " 

Martin,  who  saw  the  action,  brushed  a  tear  from  his  small, 
twinkling  eyes.  His  young  mistress  had  ever  been  to  him  as  the 
life-blood  of  his  heart.  He  had  taught  her  to  ride,  and  carried  her, 
when  a  child,  in  his  arms  a  thousand  times  ;  felt  her  tiny  hands 
clasped  round  his  weather-beaten  neck — nay,  even  been  kissed  by 
her.     No  wonder  that  he  loved  her. 

"  Is  this  thy  regeneration  ?  "  exclaimed  the  preacher,  addressing 
him  ;  "  unworthy  mate  of  that  blessed  saint,  that  redeemed  vessel, 
thy  pious  wife,  how  wilt  thou  meet  her  ?  " 

Martin  winced,  for  the  pious  vessel  was  a  terrible  virago,  of 
whom  he  stood  considerably  in  awe  ;  but  a  glance  of  the  bright 
blue  eye  of  his  darling  mistress  reassured  him,  and  he  coolly 
cocked  his  piece. 

One  of  the  men  approached  the  door  with  a  petard,  which  he 
placed  against  the  fastenings,  and  prepared  to  light  the  f usee,  when 
crack  went  the  gun  of  the  huntsman,  and  he  fell  a  corpse  before 
the  porch.     Gobmouth  instantly  took  to  his  heels  and  fled. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  SHOUT  of  triumph  arose  from  the  besieged  on  witnessing  the 
fall  of  a  man  who  had  so  daringly  advanced  to  light  the  petard 
fixed  to  the  well-barred  gates  of  Keinton  Manor,  whilst  a  feeling  of 
dismay  stole  over  the  spirits  of  the  Puritans  as  they  beheld  one  of 
the  most  courageous  of  their  champions  fall.  Knowing  that  the 
old  knight  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  retainers  and  serving- 
men  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Charles,  Barf  ord  expected  to  find  an  easy 
prize  in  the  unguarded  house,  and  a  defenceless  victim  in  its  beau- 
tiful heiress,  whom  he  loved  with  that  coarse,  brutal  passion  which, 
in  selfish,  earthly  natures  like  to  his  usurps  the  seat  of  a  p*ure, 
generous  love. 

"Well  aimed,  old  Martin!"  shouted  Sir  Malcolm  from  the 
window  to  the  lately  disgraced  huntsman  :  "  that  shot  has  settled 
more  scores  than  the  rascally  ungrateful  Roundhead's  who  was  born 
upon  my  lands,  and  has  eaten  of  my  bread  ;  it  makes  a  clean  page 
between  us  for  the  past." 

"  Ay  ay  !  Sir  Malcolm,"  replied  the  sturdy  yeoman,  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  knight's  humour,  and  from  whom  such  a 
speech  was  tantamount  to  "  forget  and  f  oi^give."  "  There's  a  differ- 
ence between  flying  in  the  face  of  God's  law  and  defending  a  kind 
master.  I'll  fight  for  the  old  house  and  my  dear  young  mistress 
while  I  can  pull  a  trigger.  Back  ! "  he  exclaimed,  once  more 
levelling  his  rifle  and  covering  the  person  of  Barford,  who  was 
advancing  towards  the  door  with  a  lighted  fusee  ;  "  don't  trust  to 
your  armour.  I  seldom  miss  my  aim.  There's  not  a  rivet  in  it 
that  at  forty  paces,  old  as  I  am,  I  could  not  clench  upon  the  head. 
Advance  the  breadth  of  a  deer's  hoof  beyond  the  sundial,  and  I 
send  the  bullet  through  your  brain." 

"  Fire,  Martin  !  "  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  mansion  ;  "  rid  the 
world  of  that  beggarly  psalm-singing  traitor,  and  hold  thy  lands  in 
fee  for  ever." 

"  Not  for  Keinton  Manor,"  muttered  the  retainer  to  himself, 
"  without  necessity  ;  but  if  he  pass  the  line,  his  blood  be  on  his 
own  head  !  " 

The  Puritan  looked  up,  and  as  he  caught  the  small,  round,  grey 
"eye  of  the  huntsman  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  there  could 
be  no  mistaking,  and  saw  the  polished  barrel  of  the  rifle  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams  above  his  head,  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he 
retreated  backwards  to  his  men. 

A  mocking  shout  of  mingled  triumph  and  derision  arose  from 
the  besieged ;  it  was  followed  by  a  volley  from  the  serving-men, 
so  well  directed,  that  it  stretched  five  of  the  assailants  upon  the 
lawn.  Before  they  could  reload,  Barford  and  his  party  had 
retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the  shrubbery — retreated  as  the  panther 
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retreats,  disappointed  in  its  first  spring,  to  make  the  next  more 
certain. 

"  Thank  Heaven  they  are  gone  !  "  sighed  Mary,  who,  with  a  pale 
cheek,  but  flashing  eye,  had  stood  during  the  brief  contest  by  her 
father.     "  The  sight  of  blood  has  sickened  me." 

"  Hurry,  girls,  to  the  tower — to  the  tower  !  This  is  no  game  for 
silk-kirtles  to  take  a  hand  in,"  exclaimed  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton. 
"  You  will  be  out  of  reach  there.  Without  artillery,  I  defy  the 
crop-haired  knaves  to  take  it." 

"  Do  you  go  with  us,  father  ?  "  quietly  demanded  Mary. 

"What !  "  said  the  old  soldier,  "retreat  before  the  outposts  are 
assailed  ?  Make,  like  a  maimed  fox,  to  cover  at  the  first  yelping 
of  the  hounds  ?  Wouldst  have  the  rascals  spit  on  my  escutcheon  ? 
No  !  foot  by  foot  will  I  defend  the  old  house  against  the  king's 
enemies  and  my  own.     So,  away  with  you  !  " 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  remain  beside  you,"  replied  his  daughter  ; 
"  there  will  be  time  for  me  to  retreat  to  the  tower  for  shelter  when 
you  do." 

"  Tush,  girl,  tush  !  Dost  think  a  fair  skin  a  charm  to  turn  a 
ball  ?  " 

"As  like  to  do  so  as  your  grey  hairs,  dear  father,"  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  veteran's  neck.  "  Do  not,  pray  do 
not  ask  me  to  leave  you  ;  suspense  would  kill  me  ; — fear  not  my 
woman's  terrors  shall  disgrace  you.  You  know,"  she  added,  "  I 
am  no  Court-bred  maiden  to  start  at  dangers,  whose  stern  presence 
would  less  appal  me  than  their  distant  echoes.    I  cannot  leave  you." 

The  tone  of  deep,  earnest  feeling  with  which  the  fair  girl  declared 
her  resolution  of  remaining  by  her  old  father's  side  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes,  for  his  nature  was  inwardly  as  soft  and  kind  as  his 
speech  and  outward  bearing  were  rough  and  soldier-like. 

"  Consider,  Mary,"  he  faltered,  "  the  danger." 

"  I  have  considered,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  less  terrible  than 
separation." 

At  this  moment  old  Martin — who,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Puritans, 
had  made  his  way  from  the  porch  through  the  long  gallery  to  the 
apartment  where  the  knight  and  his  daughter  were  conversing — 
presented  himself  before  them.  He  entered  the  room  with  the  air 
of  a  man  conscious  that  he  had  done  something  to  merit  praise, 
but  too  modest  to  desire  it. 

"  So,  Martin,"  said  Sir  Malcolm,  "  it  seems  that  although  you  will 
not  take  arms  in  the  cause  of  your  king,  you  can  at  least  pull  a 
trigger  to  defend  your  master  and  his  child." 

"As long  as  I  have  strength  to  do  so,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  reckon  together  yet,"  said  the  knight,  kindly. 
••  But  what  brings  you  from  your  post  ?  You  are  too  old  a  soldier 
to  suppose  the  enemy  will  not  return." 

"  Small  fear  of  that,"  said  the  huntsman,  scratching  his  head. 
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"  "We  shall  have  them  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  howling  round  the 
house — they  have  only  retreated  to  procure  artillery." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  observed  his  master. 

"  If  your  worship  would  only  write  a  letter  to  Sir  Herbert," 
continued  the  faithful  fellow,  "  he  would  soon  be  back  with  the 
men  ;  and  we  might  keep  Keinton  Manor  against  three  times  their 
number." 

"  It  would  be  useless,"  replied  the  knight  ;  "  the  messenger  would 
be  intercepted.     We  are  too  close  beset." 

"  Write  it,"  said  the  man,  emphatically,  "  and  I'll  answer  with 
my  life  for  its  reaching  him." 

"  We  cannot  spare  you,  Martin,"  interrupted  Mary,  who  had  great 
reliance  on  the  speaker's  presence  of  mind  and  courage. 

"  Nor  need  you,  lady  ;  but  Stephen  there  is  as  sharp  a  lad  as  ever 
groomed  a  palfrey  ;  he  has  more  tricks  than  a  fox,  and  will  double 
with  a  hare  ;  he  was  bred  in  Keinton  stables — a  cross  between  a 
running  footman  and  a  tire-woman  ;  a  lie  won't  choke  him,  and  he 
has  a  wit  as  ready  as  his  tongue." 

The  party  whom  Martin,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  stable,  had 
thus  accurately  described,  was  a  short,  weasel-like  looking  lad 
about  sixteen,  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  kitten  is  of  play  ;  his 
diminutive  figure  and  thin  wiry  limbs  gave  him  an  elf -like  appear- 
ance, to  which  his  restless  dark  eye  and  gipsy  locks  not  a  little 
contributed.  He  had  been  lashed,  tortured,  reproved,  and  buffeted 
by  the  speaker  any  time  these  eight  years  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
loved  him  better  than  any  other  in  the  world  ;  for  Martin,  although 
he  corrected  him  frequently  himself,  never  allowed  any  one  else 
to  do  so,  and  was  his  constant  protector  ugainst  the  jeers  and  scoffs 
levelled  at  his  uncouth  appearance  in  the  servants'  hall.  A  faint 
blush  suffused  his  usually  pale  cheek  on  thus  being  singled  out  to 
the  notice  of  the  knight  and  his  young  mistress,  whom  he  regarded 
in  some  sort  as  superior  beings  to  be  reverenced  only  at  an  awful 
distance. 

•    "  Dost  hear  the  huntsman's  commendations  of  thee,  knave  ?  " 
demanded  Sir  Malcolm. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  And  wilt  thou  faithfully  deliver  my  missive  ?  " 

"  If  I  live,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  And  if  not,"  replied  the  knight,  "  poor  lad,  thou  wilt  have  well 
repaid  scant  usage  and  hard  words  at  Keinton.  I  have  writing 
gear  in  this  cabinet,"  he  added,  pointing  to  one  of  those  quaint  nooks 
which  we  sometimes  see  in  Elizabethan  mansions,  like  pigeons' 
nests,  niched  in  the  massive  walls.  "  I'll  speed  it  at  once,  ere  the 
rascally  rebel  Roundhead  knaves  return." 

"  Have  you  your  tablets,  my  dear  young  lady  ? "  whispered 
Martin,  as  soon  as  Sir  Malcolm  had  entered  the  recess  and  seated 
himself  to  his  caligraphy. 
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"  I  have,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  ; "  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because the  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  will  be  useless.  Stephen  will 
never  reach  him." 

"  Why,  then,  deceive  my  father  with  false  hopes  ? " 

"  Some  men  must  be  deceived,  lady,  to  their  own  good.  My 
master  has  a  heart  as  soft  as  a  lady's  love,  but  a  temper  as  hard  as 
the  rough  bark  of  the  gnarled  oak  ;  he  must  be  led  where  he  can- 
not be  driven.  The  forces  of  the  Parliament  have  rallied,  and  hold 
all  the  valley  between  us  and  the  Royal  camp.  Rupert  pursued 
his  momentary  success  too  far.  It  is  the  Master  of  Wilton,  lady,\vho 
must  save  us  !  " 

"  Wilton  !  "  repeated  Mary,  with  a  blush  ;  "  my  father  never  will 
consent  to  ask  his  aid." 

"  I  know  it,"  resumed  Martin  ;  "  but  you  have  more  sense  than 
to  reject  it.  You  may  decide,"  he  added,  uneasily,  seeing  that  the 
knight  had  nearly  finished  his  letter — "  decide  between  Wilton's 
protection  and  Barford's  violence — between  the  love  of  a  brother 
and  the  hate  of  a  rejected  suitor." 

These  few  words,  rapidly  delivered,  proved  to  the  astonished 
maiden  that  the  huntsman  had  been  a  keen  observer  of  all  that- 
had  passed  at  the  manor-house.  The  danger  to  which  the  old 
man  alluded  sent  the  life-current  wildly  to  her  heart,  and  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  in  her  life,  she  felt  that  there  was  an  outrage 
to  which  captivity  and  even  death  were  bliss.  Drawing  her  ivory 
tablets  from  the  embroidered  sachet  which  hung  suspended  by  a 
silver  chain  from  her  girdle,  she  hastily  traced  a  few  lines,  and 
gave  them  into  the  speaker's  hand,  who  had  just  time  to  conceal 
them  in  his  cap  when  Sir  Malcolm  entered  from  the  cabinet  with 
his  letter,  which  he  delivered  to  Martin  with  the  air  of  a  man  half- 
accusing  himself  of  a  weakness. 

"  Away  with  it  at  once,"  he  cried,  "  ere  I  recall  it.  S'death,  to 
think  that  I  should  be  reduced  to  ask  assistance  to  keep  my  home 
against  this  rabble  !  Tell  the  knight  of  Stanfield,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  abashed  Stephen,  "  that  but  for  the  presence  of  those 
whose  weakness  renders  them  doubly  dear  to  me,  I  had  suffered 
the  Roundheads  to  pull  Keinton  to  the  ground,  stone  by  stone,  ere 
I  had  troubled  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Malcolm,"  replied  the  huntsman,  hurrying  the  boy 
away,  fearful  lest  their  master  should  revoke  his  resolution  ;  "  I 
will  teach  him  your  worship's  message.  Stephen  is  unused  to  such 
presence.     He  will  understand  me  better." 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  the  chamber  where  the  old  knight 
and  the  ladies  were,  than  the  boy's  shrewdness  and  presence  of 
mind  returned. 

"  You  know  your  errand,  Stephen  ?  "  said  the  huntsman. 

"  To  deliver  these  ivory  things  " — so  he  termed  the  tablets — "  to 
the  Master  of  Wilton  ?  " 
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"  Right.     And  then  ?  " 

"  Make  my  way,  I  suppose,  if  I  can,  to  the  Eoyal  camp,  and  give 
the  knight's  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  ?  " 

"Just  so.  But  the  tablets  to  the  Master  of  Wilton  first — the 
lady's  message  before  her  father's.  How  wilt  thou  quit  the 
house  ?  " 

"  I  can  easily  spring  from  the  dovecote  window  into  the  branches 
of  the  old  elm  Sir  Malcolm  is  so  proud  of." 

"  You'll  break  your  neck." 

"  Pooh  !  I  have  done  it  a  hundred  times  when  you  have  been 
seeking  me,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Slide  to  the  ground  ;  swim  across  the  lake  to  Wood  Point ;  and 
so  through  the  north  cover  to  the  camp.  What  think  you  of  my 
plan,  Father  Martin  ?  "  added  the  speaker,  with  a  smile  of  con- 
fidence ;  "  will't  do  ?  " 

"  Execute  it  but  as  well  as  thou  hast  schemed  it,"  said  the  old 
man,  who  saw  at  once  that  it  was  feasible,  "  and  thou  shalt  be 
deputy-huntsman  on  thy  return,  and  perchance  succeed  me  in 
mine  office  when  death  runs  my  old  bones  to  cover.  Away  with 
thee,  for  the  enemy  will  soon  be  here." 

With  these  words,  the  faithful  servitor  and  elf-like  looking 
messenger  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  tower  at  the  east  end 
of  the  mansion,  known  by  the  name  of  the  dovecote,  from  the 
domestic  purpose  to  which,  for  a  century  at  least,  it  had  been 
applied.  The  lower  window  had  long  been  bricked  up,  leaving  an 
unglazed  one  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Directly  opposite 
to  this  window  grew  the  giant  tree  to  which  Stephen  had  alluded. 

"  Be  careful  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  to  his  companion,  who 
had  perched  himself  on  the  window-sill,  after  carefully  looking 
round  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear  of  all  intruders,  and  who  was 
just  preparing  to  take  his,  what  appeared  to  the  speaker,  desperate 
leap. 

"  You  are  very  careful  of  me,"  replied  the  boy  with  a  laugh,  as 
he  fearlessly  sprang  into  the  air,  and  alighted  like  a  bird  upon  the 
branches  of  the  stately  elm,  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve  feet.  "  Ha  ! 
Father  Martin,"  he  added,  as  soon  as  he  drew  his  breath  on  the 
opposite  side.  "  What,  the  best  rider  in  the  shire,  and  afraid  to 
follow  !     It's  a  mere  gutter  to  the  Devil's  Ditch." 

The  Devil's  Ditch  was  the  name  of  a  very  wide  chasm,  the  other 
side  of  Edge  Hill,  which  the  huntsman,  after  his  third  flagon, 
would  sometimes  boast  that  he  had  leaped — a  tradition  which, 
though  laughed  at  in  the  servants'  hall,  was  devoutly  believed  in 
the  stables  at  Keinton. 

Martin  shook  his  head  with  a  grim  smile,  and  mentally  resolved 
that  he  should  taste  the  dog-whip  on  his  return — a  resolution  which 
was  soon  forgotten  in  anxiety  for  the  poor  boy's  safety. 
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"  We  shall  make  something  of  the  gorneril  yet,"  he  muttered,  as 
Stephen  rapidly  descended  the  tree,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  ground,  glided  like  a  snake  across  the  grass  towards  the  lake. 
'•  They  have  small  wit  who  judge  him  for  a  fool.  He  takes  the 
water  like  a  stag,  and  breasts  it  gallantly.  Once  on  the  other  side 
in  the  north  cover  a  bloodhound  would  scarcely  track  him." 

At  this  moment  a  report  of  a  carbine  rang  from  the  shore,  and 
the  swimmer  instantly  disappeared,  leaving  his  cap  alone  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stream. 

"  Struck,  by  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  terribly  excited  ; 
"  and  I  have  risked  the  blood  of  that  poor  boy  in  vain  !  Gone  with 
his  sins  on  his  young  head — gone,  without  a  prayer,  to  his  account  ! 
No,  no,"  he  added,  with  a  shout  of  joy,  "  the  young  rascal  has  but 
dived  to  avoid  the  bullets." 

Another  volley  rolled  along  the  shore,  but  not  before  the  swimmer 
had  again  disappeared.  Aware  of  his  danger,  he  had  only  risen  for 
a  moment  to  draw  his  breath,  and  then  dived  again,  each  stroke 
taking  him  further  and  further  from  the  enemy's  reach. 

"  Blaze  away  !  "  shouted  Martin,  with  a  look  of  defiance.     "  Blaze 

away,  and  be The  Lord  forgive  me  !  "  he  added,  checking  the 

unspoken  oath  upon  his  lips  ;  "  the  carnal  habits  of  the  flesh  are 
strong.  He  rises  again,  and  now — missed  him  once  more,  by 
Heaven  !  " 

A  party  of  Barford's  followers,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in 
the  low  brushwood  at  the  side  of  the  broad  lake,  although  too  far 
removed  to  witness  the  swimmer's  desperate  leap  from  the  tower, 
perceived  him  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  centre  of  the  lake,  which 
was  both  wide  and  deep.  Judging  that  it  was  someone  sent  to 
summon  aid  to  the  beleaguered  mansion,  they  fired  repeatedly  at 
the  messenger,  but  without  success  ;  for  the  boy  ducked  and  dived, 
rising  only  for  a  moment  to  the  surface,  till  he  was  fairly  beyond 
their  aim. 

No  sooner  had  he  landed  on  the  opposite  side  than  he  darted  into 
the  wood,  whose  intricate  windings  he  wras  so  well  acquainted  with, 
that  he  could  have  trod  them  the  darkest  night  as  securely  as  by 
daylight,  first  waving  his  long  arm  in  token  of  defiance  to  his 
assailants. 

When  Barford  was  informed  of  his  escape,  he  resolved  at  once 
to  attack  the  house  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  piece  of 
artillery  he  had  sent  for  from  the  camp. 

By  the  time  Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers  reached  the  Valley  of  the 
Red  Horse  it  was  almost  evening,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, which  had  been  broken  by  the  brilliant  and  impetuous 
charge  of  cavalry,  had  rallied,  and  being  joined  by  two  regiments 
of  foot  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  attacked  the 
king's  artillery  so  successfully  that  the  men  were  driven  from 
their  guns,  many  of  which  were  spiked. 
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The  Royal  forces  stood  firmly  to  their  ground,  till  Essex,  copying 
the  tactics  of  his  imprudent  rival,  whose  absence  from  the  field 
was  most  disastrous  to  his  uncle's  cause,  attacked  them  in  the 
flank,  when  they  broke  and  retreated,  with  their  faces  to  the 
eneruy,  slowly  up  the  hill,  where  the  main  body  of  the  infantry 
were  stationed.  In  this  charge,  Sir  Edward  Yarney  and  Colonel 
Munro  were  killed,  and  Lord  Lindsay  desperately  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner. 

"  By  Heavens  !  "  said  Rupert,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  position 
of  the  field,  "  but  the  enemy  have  rallied  !  We  have  been  led  in 
the  pursuit  too  far.     Let  us  retrieve  our  error  ;  charge,  gentlemen  !  " 

The  retreating  Royalists  no  sooner  beheld  the  arrival  of  their 
long  and  anxiously-expected  cavalry  than  they  raised  a  shout  of 
encouragement,  and  serrying  their  gaping,  ill-closed  ranks, 
prepared  to  return  once  more  to  the  charge.  Essex  and  the 
Roundheads  received  the  shock  of  the  cavalry  with  a  well-directed 
volley,  which  made  many  a  gallant  horseman  bite  the  dust,  but 
suffered  severely  in  turn  from  the  fire  of  the  rallying  infantry. 
The  prince's  purpose,  however,  was  achieved  ;  he  had  regained  his 
former  advantageous  position  on  the  hill,  protecting  the  Royal 
camp.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  a  few  desultory  skirmishes  took 
place,  but  the  principal  affair  was  over.  Fortune,  which  at  first 
declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  coyly  turned  round  and  smiled 
coquettishly  upon  the  Parliamentarians.  The  battle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  drawn  one,  although  Charles  claimed  it  as  a  victory  ; 
and  a  victory  it  must  have  been,  complete  and  undisputed,  but  for 
the  reckless  pursuit  so  incautiously  kept  up  by  Rupert  and  his 
Cavaliers. 

As  the  belligerent  parties  were  separating,  a  boy,  slightly  wounded, 
was  seen  limping  about  the  field  ;  he  was  evidently  in  search  of 
some  one,  for  he  repeatedly  refused  the  compassionate  assistance 
of  those  who  would  have  removed  him.  A  random  ball  had  struck 
him  in  the  thigh. 

"  I  cannot  find  him,"  he  murmured,  as  he  turned  with  a 
sickening  sensation,  and  leaned  against  the  broken  carriage  of  a 
field-piece  for  support.  "  Satan  would  be  puzzled  to  find  his  own  in 
such  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage.  How  the  green  sward  is  stained  !  " 
he  added,  looking  on  the  patches  of  coagulated  blood  which  spotted 
it  around  him  ;  "  the  ground  seems  slippery  with  it — so  many 
bodies  too — better  follow  the  hounds  a  hundred  times  in  vain  than 
hunt  such  game  as  this  !  " 

Little  did  the  wounded  speaker  deem,  when,  in  the  natural 
humanity  of  his  heart,  he  breathed  the  sentiment,  that  he  was  giving 
utterance  to  words  which,  centuries  later,  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists would  preach. 

Scarcely  had  they  escaped  him,  than  a  party,  whose  horses 
showed  the   desperate   share  their  riders  had   taken  in  the  fray 
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galloped  swiftly  by  him.  It  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament,  who,  after  sur- 
veying the  half- won  field,  were  returning  to  hold  counsel  for  the 
night. 

They  had  nearly  passed  the  wounded  boy  when,  with  a  loud  cry, 
he  sprang  between  the  troopers  who  rode  on  either  side,  and  seized 
the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  was  compelled  either  to 
draw  rein  or  ride  him  down.     It  was  the  Master  of  Wilton. 

"  God's  mercy  !  "  he  exclaimed—"  art  mad,  to  cast  thyself 
beneath  my  horse's  hoofs  ?  Thou  hast  narrowly  escaped  with 
life." 

"  No  matter,  since  I  have  performed  my  errand,"  said  the  boy. 

The  rest  of  the  party  drew  up,  and  formed  a  circle  round  them, 
curious  to  learn  what  could  have  been  the  motive  of  the  speaker 
for  so  foolhardy  an  act. 

"Thy  errand  ?  "  repeated  Wilton. 

Stephen — for  it  was  no  other  than  Sir  Malcolm's  messenger — 
drew  from  his  bosom  the  small  ivory  tablets  of  his  young  mistress, 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan,  whose  eyes  flashed 
and  cheek  grew  red,  as  he  hastily  perused  their  contents. 

"  The  news  ?  "  demanded  Essex,  curiously. 

" The  worst,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Master  of  Wilton.  "While 
we  have  been  toiling  in  the  good  cause  here,  Barford,  abusing  your 
commission  and  the  force  intrusted  to  his  order,  has  undertaken  to 
besiege  Keinton  House  to  wreak  a  private  spleen." 

"  Sir  Malcolm  is  a  malignant,"  observed  the  general. 

"  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  is  an  old  soldier,  past  taking  the  field, 
and  my  friend,"  interrupted  the  Master  of  Wilton.  "  We  are  in 
arms,  my  lord,  to  resist  oppression,  and  assure  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  not  to  gratify  individual  hate.     Farewell !  " 

"  Whither  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  Keinton,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  my  own  followers  will 
be  sufficient  to  protect  my  friend.  It  will  not  be  long,  my  lord, 
before  this  attack  will  rouse  the  country  against  us.  The  old 
knight  is  much  respected — loved  for  his  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Such  deeds  cannot  but  assist  the  Royal  cause." 

Essex,  whose  timidity  was  constitutional,  was  so  struck  by  the 
observation  of  the  Master  of  Wilton,  that  he  at  once  advised  him 
to  depart,  and,  in  his  name,  put  a  stop  to  the  siege  of  Keinton 
House.  The  young  Puritan,  who  was  much  beloved  by  his  men, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashed  down  to  the  tents  where  his 
troop  was  stationed.  In  a  few  moments  the  bugle  was  heard 
summoning  them  to  horse.  Their  destination  was  quickly 
explained ;  and  while  various  parties  of  the  enemy  were  skir- 
mishing in  the  valley,  Wilton  was  dashing  with  reckless  speed 
along  the  open  ground  which  led  to  the  beleagured  home  of  Mary. 

Although  a  patriot,  the  young  soldier  was  no  fanatic.     Under 
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any  circumstances  he  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  at  the  idea 
of  attacking  the  Ltbode  of  a  warm-hearted,  generous,  hot-headed  old 
man,  whose  only  crime  was  his  excessive  loyalty  ;  but  the  few 
hasty  lines  traced  by  the  trembling  hand  of  her  he  had  so  fondly, 
hopelessly  loved,  and  to  whom,  despite  his  philosophy  and  reason, 
his  heart  still  clung,  had  set  his  blood  on  fire.  With  a  fury 
amounting  almost  to  madness,  he  spurred  his  already  jaded  steed, 
and  had  advanced  more  than  half-way  upon  his  road  before  he 
perceived  that  he  had  left  his  followers  at  a  considerable  distance 
behind  him.  As  he  dashed,  reckless  of  his  safety,  over  the  uneven 
moor,  the  cry  of  the  startled  plover,  as  it  rose  with  heavy  wing, 
seemed  to  him  the  cry  of  Mary  ;  and  at  that  moment,  had  the  arch- 
angel warrior  barred  his  path,  the  unequal  contest  would  not  have 
deterred  him.  In  his  frenzied  impatience,  each  moment  seemed  an 
age.  He  would  have  chosen  the  fiery  lightning  as  his  steed,  or 
mounted  on  the  wind. 

The  faithful  Stephen,  having  performed  the  most  important  part 
of  his  errand,  was  creeping  to  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  empty  tents, 
when  a  deputation  of  Royalist  officers  passed  him  on  their  way  to 
Essex  to  arrange  a  temporary  truce  for  the  burying  of  the  dead, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  of  whom  lay  stretched  upon  the 
field.  Fortunately,  Herbert  of  Stanfield  was  amongst  the  number. 
The  poor  boy  recognised  his  voice,  and  with  a  last  effort  called 
upon  his  name,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  letter  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Keinton.  No  sooner  had  the  young  man  perused  its  contents  by 
the  fading  light  than,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  dashed  down  the  road  the  generous  Master  of  Wilton 
had  already  taken. 

Poets  have  often  painted  revenge  as  a  stronger  passion  even  than 
love — perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason;  since  men  have  been 
known  to  hazard  more,  and  run  greater  lengths,  to  satiate  their 
hatred,  than  even  to  secure  the  object  of  their  heart's  softest  wishes. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Barford,  who  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  flight  of  the  boy  from  the  hall  than  he  cursed  and  foamed  like 
a  madman,  and  urged  his  band  of  wild  fanatics  to  the  attack  with 
promises  of  plunder,  scattering  the  contents  of  his  well-filled  purse 
amongst  them  as  an  incentive  and  pledge  of  a  yet  more  plenteous 
harvest. 

The  old  manor-house  was  defended  by  the  knight  and  about  a 
score  of  worn-out  serving-men,  whose  hands,  tremulous  with  age, 
in  many  instances  could  scarcely  raise  the  heavy,  ill-conditioned 
matchlocks  snatched  hastily  from  the  walls.  Martin  was  the  only 
effective  man,  and  even  he  was  long  past  the  meridian  of  life. 
The  knight  hobbled  from  window  to  window,  from  room  to  room, 
occasionally  chiding  his  courageous  girl,  who  exposed  herself 
continually  by  remaining  at  his  side,  to  the  shots  which  began  to 
rattle  through  the  shattered  casements. 
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"Dogs  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  as  he  ground  his  teeth  with 
rage.  "  Oh  !  but  for  an  hour  of  my  past  strength  to  scatter  these 
curs  that  now  show  their  teeth  where  once  they  feared  to  bark  ! 
To  the  tower,  Mary,  to  the  towTer  !  "  he  added,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
servitors,  who  had  advanced  to  the  window  to  fire,  fell  riddled 
with  bullets  at  his  feet ;  "  wre  may,  at  least  for  awhile,  defy  them 
there." 

"  Not  without  yon,  father,"  was  the  cool,  resolute  reply. 

A  loud  crash  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room  beneath 
announced  that  the  barricade  had  at  last  given  way.  Martin  crept 
to  the  open  space  once  filled  by  the  casement  of  the  apartment, 
and  stood  there  to  ascertain  how  far  the  enemy  had  gained  upon 
them,  and  saw,  to  his  terror,  that  a  breach  had  been  made  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  the  assailants  one  at  a  time.  Several  had 
already  entered  ;  Barford  was  about  to  follow,  when  he  steadied 
himself,  took  aim,  and  fired.  Unfortunately,  as  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  his  foot  slipped  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  fellow  who 
had  lately  fallen,  and  the  ball,  instead  of  entering  the  ruffian's 
brain,  merely  struck  the  top  of  his  well-tempered  morion,  and 
glided  off. 

A  volley,  as  regular  as  platoon  firing,  from  the  party  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lawn,  who  were  stationed  there  to  cover  the  assailants, 
rattled  through  the  already  broken  casements,  breaking  the  mirrors 
against  the  walls,  and  stretching  another  of  the  worn-out  defenders 
a  corpse  beside  his  comrade.  Indeed,  so  incessant  and  well-directed 
was  the  fire,  that  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  approach  the 
windows  without  exposing  himself  to  certain  destruction. 

''There  is  no  time  for  punctilious  honour  now,"  whispered  the 
huntsman  to  his  master  ;  "  the  enemy  are  in  the  hall ;  fly  to  the 
tower,  while  there  is  yet  time." 

"  Never  !  "  said  the  aged  Royalist,  furiously  ;  "  they  shall  cut  me 
piecemeal  first." 

"  And  my  young  mistress  too  ?  "  demanded  the  faithful  fellow. 

The  question  produced  almost  an  electric  shock  upon  the  frame 
of  the  obstinate  old  man,  who  deemed  himself  bound  by  a 
chivalrous  pride  not  to  seek  the  shelter  he  had  so  vainly  implored 
his  child  and  her  terrified  cousin  to  retire  to.  As  the  danger  to 
those  loved  beings  approached,  his  iron  resolution  at  last  gave  way, 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  her  slender  form,  as  if  those  feeble 
barriers  could  protect  her,  he  exclaimed,  while  tears  of  mortification 
and  rage  trickled  down  his  withered  cheek  : 

"  Anywhere — anywhere  !  But  save  my  child,  and  I  will  be  con- 
tent to  fly  like  the  meanest  horse-boy  in  my  train.  Save  but  my 
darling  Mary — I  ask  no  more  !  " 

A  loud  shout  from  below  announced  that  the  Puritans  were  in 
possession  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mansion.  Without  a  word  the 
active  servitor  led  the  way  to  the  long   corridor  which  opened  on 
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the  leads,  where  a  species  of  movable  staircase  mounted  to  the 
tower.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  more  a  broad  ladder  than  a  regular 
flight  of  stairs,  consisting  of  about  forty  steps,  suspended  from 
the  battlements  by  an  iron  hook  and  chain. 

On  the  first  attack  many  of  the  female  servants,  terrified  at  the 
discharge  of  the  musketry,  had  fled  there  for  protection  and  shelter 
from  the  balls.  Uniting  their  strength,  they  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  up  the  ladder  and  hurling  it  over  on  the  other  side.  The 
only  means  of  access  were  removed. 

"  God  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Malcolm,  in  the  bitterest  accents  of 
despair,  "  for  what  are  we  reserved  ?     My  child  !  my  child  !  " 

No  sooner  did  the  terrified  women,  who  were  in  safety,  perceive 
the  fatal  error  they  had  committed  in  removing  the  ladder,  the  only 
means  of  access,  and  comprehend  the  danger  of  their  young  mistress, 
than  they  began  to  fill  the  air  with  unavailing  shrieks  and  cries. 

"  Silence  your  howling  !  "  shouted  Martin.  "  Would  you  set  the 
bloodhounds  on  the  track  ?  " 

"  Kill  me,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Mary — "  kill  me,  rather  than  let 
me  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  relentless  man  !  Let  me  not  die," 
she  added,  with  increased  excitement,  "  with  the  crime  of  self- 
murder  on  my  soul.  Rather  would  I  spring  from  off  this  giddy 
height,  and  dash  out  my  sickening  brain,  than,  living,  trust  myself 
to  Barford's  mercy  !  " 

The  loud  shouts  of  the  triumphant  Roundheads,  mingled  with 
the  groans  of  the  aged  servitors,  who  wrere  being  murdered  in  the 
room  beneath,  told  the  fugitives  how  near  and  how  terrible  was 
their  danger.  Heavy  drops  of  agony  trickled  down  the  furrowed 
brow  of  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  as  he  marked  their  near  approach. 
With  a  trembling  hand,  but  a  firm  heart,  he  drew  his  sword  ;  his 
daughter,  deeming  it  was  to  comply  with  her  prayer,  prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  on  the  tower  grew  louder  at 
the  sight. 

"  What,"  said  the  knigM,  passionately,  "  strike  thee  !  the  pearl 
of  my  heart,  the  light  ofPmy  existence,  the  child  whose  growth  I've 
watched  with  all  a  father's  love,  whose  smile  has  been  as  sunlight 
to  my  fading  eyes,  whose  merry  laugh  wakened  sweet  music  in 
my  time-dull  ears.  Strike  thee  !  "  he  shrieked  ;  "  this  is  some 
hideous  and  unnatural  dream  or  waking  madness.  A  dream — a 
dream  !  "  he  added,  frantically.  "  God  is  too  merciful,  and  thou 
too  like  the  angels  whom  He  loves,  to  have  reserved  my  white 
hairs  for  a  scene  like  this.  Wake — wake  me  !  or  the  thought  will 
kill  me." 

Clasping  the  fair  creature,  who,  like  some  nestling  dove  scared 
at  the  vulture's  wing,  sought  shelter  in  his  arms,  the  stern  old 
Royalist  gave  way,  and  he  wept  like  an  infant  over  her. 

"  Sir  Malcolm,"  said  the  old  huntsman,  "  be  a  man." 

"  You  are  not  a  father,"  sobbed  the  broken-spirited  man,  who, 
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could  he  but  have  seen  his  girl  in  safety,  would  have  rushed  as 
cheerfully  to  the  encounter  and  to  death  as  some  old  war-horse 
at  the  trumpet-clang,  and  died  with  a  prayer  in  his  heart  and  a 
smile  upon  his  lip. 

"  Women  cry,"  continued  Martin,  in  a  broken  voice,  at  the  same 
time  dashing  aside  the  tears  from  his  dimmed  eyes  with  the  back 
of  his  rough,  honest  hand  ;  "  men  act.  There  is  still  one  chance  of 
safety." 

"  For  my  girl  ?  "  demanded  the  father,  eagerly  ;  "  for  my  poor 
girl  ?     Bless  you,  Martin,  bless  you  !  " 

"  Make  your  way,"  continued  the  huntsman,  "  to  the  chapel ; 
stoop  as  you  approach  the  parapet.  You  can  easily  force  an  entrance 
through  the  window  of  the  gallery  ;  push  back,  with  the  hilt  of 
your  dagger,  the  lock  of  the  western  porch,  which  opens  to  the 
wood.  You  know  the  ground.  Make  the  best  of  your  way  towards 
Edge  Hill ;  by  that  road  succour  will  arrive." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Will  keep  the  door  which  opens  to  the  leads  till  the  last 
gasp,"  replied  the  man,  firmly.  "  Hark  !  "  he  added,  as  the  noise 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  "  they  come  !  (  Away  at  once.  I 
have  eaten  your  bread,  Sir  Malcolm,  drunk  of  'your  cup,  and,  with 
all  your  headstrong  whims  and  passion,  loved  you  as  a  noble, 
generous  master.  I  never  told  you  so  before  because  it  would 
have  looked  like  flattery  ;  I  prove  it  now.  I  know  what  you 
would  say.  They  approach  !  Your  child!  Another  moment,  and 
old  Martin  will  have  thrown  away  his  life  in  vain." 

It  was  indeed  no  time  to  hesitate.  For  his  child's  sake,  Sir 
Malcolm  submitted  to  fly — to  leave  that  noble-hearted  yeoman, 
whom  he  had  so  often  chided,  whose  strange  temper  he  had  never 
rightly  understood,  to  die  alone.  Before  he  left  him,  he  grasped 
his  hands  with  a  pressure  which  to  the  self -devoted  man  was  an 
ample  atonement  for  the  past. 

"  Away  !  "  he  shouted,  impatiently  ;  "  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Barford  !  " 

The  still  hesitating  Mary — her  terrors  returning  at  the  hated 
name — imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  huntsman's  weather-beaten 
cheek,  and  supporting  the  steps  of  her  agitated  father,  made  the 
best  of  her  way  towards  the  chapel. 

"  She  won't  forget  me,"  muttered  Martin,  as  he  prepared  to 
receive  his  assailants  ;  "  perhaps  her  children's  children  will  tell 
the  tale  how  the  old  huntsman  died  to  save  her." 

There  must  have  been  something  very  consoling  in  the  thought, 
for  he  grasped  his  rifle  with  redoubled  firmness,  and  withdrew  a 
little  on  one  side  from  the  door,  which  was  only  large  enough  to 
admit  one  person  at  a  time  upon  the  leads.  Swinging  the  butt  end 
of  the  rifle  over  his  head,  he  calmly  waited  their  approach.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait :  the  first  of  the   Roundheads  who  made  his 
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appearance  was  a  brawny  fellow  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Keinton, 
one  Mark  Peter,  a  smith  by  trade,  who  had  earned  many  a  silver 
groat  from  the  poor  old  knight's  stables,  and  been  a  merry,  cheerful 
fellow,  till  Master  Gobmouth  fanaticised  him  with  his  preachings, 
when  he  suddenly  became  a  bitter  reviler  of  those  about  him,  and 
a  stout  Parliamentarian.  He  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
patriotism  is  a  mingled  vein  of  envy  and  sedition  ;  whose  religion 
is  Christianity  deprived  of  its  charity  and  love.  Armed  with  the 
sledge-hammer  from  the  forge,  his  was  the  arm  which,  under 
cover  of  the  galling  fire  poured  into  the  windows  by  his  com- 
panions, broke  down  the  barrier  of  furniture  and  shutters  to  admit 
the  mob  into  the  hall — his  the  voice  which  cheered  them  up  the 
great  staircase  in  the  long  gallery,  where  most  of  the  aged  retainers 
were  found.  He  had  acted  the  part  of  a  butcher  in  the  shambles, 
and  the  heavy  weapon  was  fearfully  bespattered  with  the  gore  and 
brains  of  his  victims.  Confident  in  his  vast  strength,  and  the 
terror  inspired  by  his  ferocious  appearance,  he  eagerly  led  on  the 
ruffians  as  they  mounted  the  leads,  his  chief  desire  being  to  have 
the  handling  of  the  old  malignant,  as  he  styled  Sir  Malcolm,  and 
the  renegade  huntsman,  whose  Puritanism,  at  the  best,  had  never 
been  of  more  than  a  slight  dye.  To  be  sure,  his  wife  had  enough 
for  two. 

"  The  Lord  hath  given  them  into  our  hands,"  exclaimed  Peters, 
as  he  burst  open  the  oaken  door,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  leads  ; 
"  let  us  not  do  His  work  neligently.  No  quarter — kill — kill  them 
all  save  the  maiden  !  " 

Before  he  could  finish  the  word,  down  came  the  butt-end  of 
Martin's  musket  upon  his  unarmed  head,  and,  with  a  groan,  the 
ruffian  fell  forward  upon  the  roof,  his  face  half -buried  in  the  pool 
of  blood  which  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  ears.  He  never  spoke 
again. 

The  assailants  paused.  It  was  evident,  from  the  fate  of  their 
leader,  that  they  had  to  deal  with  someone  determined  to  sell  his 
life  at  a  heavy  price — not  let  it  be  taken  from  him  cheaply.  The 
second  who  ventured  armed  his  head  with  a  morion,  upon  which 
the  musket-stock  descended  with  terrific  force. 

This  time  the  assailant,  however,  was  only  stunned,  and  the  iron 
plate  at  the  butt-end  of  the  weapon  was  started  from  its  screws  by 
the  violence  of  the  blow.  Screened  from  observation  by  his  position, 
and  out  of  reach  of  their  shot,  had  the  faithful  fellow  been  supported 
by  half-a-dozen  resolute  comrades  like  himself,  he  might  have  kept 
the  Roundheads  at  bay,  or  forced  them  to  chose  another  point  of 
attack.  Barford,  who  chafed  like  an  impatient  tiger  for  his  prey, 
uttered  curses  deep  and  fearful,  as  one  by  one  his  men  fell  beneath 
the  blows  of  their  unseen  adversary  ;  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  old 
huntsman  had  been  several  times  repeated,  and  as  frequently  with 
success.     Sometimes  he  struck  the  intruders  in  the  face,  smashing 
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the  quivering  jaw,  or  breaking  in  upon  the  seat  of  life  through  the 
portal  of  the  temples. 

"  A  petard  !  "  shouted  Barford,  furiously.  "  Let  us  enlai-ge  the 
breach,  and  then " 

"All  is  over,"  said  Martin  to  himself  ;  "I  trust  to  Heaven  my 
master  and  his  daughter  have  escaped." 

During  the  attack,  the  women  on  the  tower — for  women — had 
been  remarkably  quiet ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  had  been  occupied 
neither  in  scandal  nor  mischief ;  on  the  contrary,  eager  to  repair 
the  error  they  had  involuntarily  committed,  they  had,  with  the 
skirts  of  their  strong  linen  gowns,  handkerchiefs,  and  wimples, 
formed  a  species  of  rope,  reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  tower 
nearly  to  the  leads. 

"  Martin  !  "  they  cried  ;  "  here,  here — see  here  !  " 

The  despairing  man  turned  his  head,  and  comprehended  with,  a 
glance  that  there  was  hope  still.  He  was  obliged  to  calculate  his 
opportunity  to  the  second.  Should  one  of  his  assailants  reach  the 
platform  while  he  remained  dangling  in  the  air,  he  would  but 
present  a  fairer  aim  ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  await  the  firing  of 
the  petard,  which  he  could  distinctly  hear  being  fixed  to  the  little 
penthouse-like  door  he  had  so  gallantly  defended,  and  escape,  if 
possible,  in  the  smoke  and  confusion. 

Hiss,  hiss,  like  a  serpent  uncoiling  itself,  went  the  fusee.  Martin 
heard  it. 

"  Back,  back  !  "  muttered  Barford. 

"  Now  is  my  time,"  said  the  old  man,  throwing  down  the 
shattered  weapon,  which  had  done  such  good  service,  and  rushing  to 
the  frail  species  of  rope  which  a  dozen  hands  let  down  to  him. 

Just  as  he  reached  it,  bang  went  the  petard — the  explosion  took 
place.  The  great  danger  was  lest  the  women  in  their  fright, 
should  let  go  their  hold.  Fortunately,  they  did  not,  and  Martin 
reached  the  top  in  safety  before  the  smoke  had  sufficiently  cleared 
away  to  admit  of  his  enemies  perceiving  him. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Roundheads  when  they 
found  their  prey  had  escaped  them  :  for  all  within  the  tower  were, 
at  least  for  the  present,  beyond  their  reach.  Artillery  alone,  or 
famine,  could  reduce  them.  Barford  rushed  from  the  leads  in  a 
state  of  madness,  foaming  with  hate  and  curses. 

"  Escaped ! "  he  muttered ;  "  the  prize  for  which  I  toiled 
escaped  !  " 

"  Not  so,"  exclaimed  the  almost  breathless  Gobmouth,  who,  our 
readers  may  remember,  took  to  his  heels  on  the  first  discharge  of 
old  Martin's  gun.  He  had  concealed  himself  in  the  wood,  and 
judging,  from  the  sight  of  Sir  Malcolm  and  his  daughter  flying 
through  its  mazes,  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the  mansion,  had 
ventured  forth. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  Barford. 
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"  The  old  malignant  and  his  daughter  are  in  the  wood." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  the  speaker's  lips  than  the  over- 
joyed Barford  started  off  in  the  direction  he  pointed  to,  leaving 
the  man  of  piety  to  join  in  the  plunder  of  the  house. 

It  was  in  a  long,  narrow  dell,  through  an  opening  of  which 
Keinton  Manor  was  distinctly  visible,  that  the  fiery  Puritan  over- 
took his  prey.  Mary  was  too  terrified  to  shriek,  but  the  silent 
agony  of  her  eye,  fixed,  as  it  were,  by  a  species  of  fascination,  upon 
his,  told  the  contest  between  life  and  terror  which  struggled  at  her 
heart. 

"  Fly,"  said  the  old  knight,  drawing  his  sword  ;  "  fly,  Mary,  if 
you  love  your  father  or  value  his  dying  blessing  !  Leave  me  to 
settle  with  this  pious  knave  :  this  burglar  who  apes  the  soldier 
and  shames  the  man." 

But  Mary  could  not  fly  and  leave  her  father  at  Barford's  mercy. 

The  contest  was  a  short  one.  Sir  Malcolm,  severely  wounded 
in  the  sword-arm,  slipped  and  fell.  The  conqueror  seized  his  prize, 
and  for  the  first  time  broke  silence  : 

"  Mine — mine  at  last,"  he  murmured,  as  his  eager  eyes  scanned 
her  trembling  form.  "  I  have  dreamed  of  this  hour,  prayed  for  it, 
sinned  for  it,  and  it  has  dawned." 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !  "  shrieked  the  maiden. 

"  Mercy,"  repeated  the  Puritan,  in  a  mocking  tone,  "  the  same 
which  you  showed  me  when  I  knelt  and  sued  to  your  proud 
beauty." 

Throwing  his  arms  round  her  waist,  he  would  have  dragged  her 
from  the  spot,  despite  her  shrieks  and  frantic  cries,  had  not  a  fourth 
party  appeared,  dashing  like  a  madman,  sword  in  hand,  through 
the  underwood.  It  was  the  Master  of  Wilton,  who  fortunately 
arrived  in  time  to  defeat  the  design  of  the  ravisher.  With  the 
pommel  of  his  sword  he  struck  Barford  so  violent  a  blow  in  the 
chest  that  he  was  forced  to  release  his  prey,  who  sank,  half-fainting, 
into  the  arms  of  her  deliverer,  sobbing  : 

"  Wilton,  brother,  defend  me  !  " 

"  With  my  heart — with  my  heart's  blood,  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  the 
excited  youth,  pressing  her  convulsively  to  his  manly  breast  ; 
"  defend  thee,  though  thou  never  canst  be  mine  ! — defend  thee, 
even  for  another  ! — defend  thee,  for  the  memory  of  that  love 
which,  like  the  blind  man's  dream,  when  o'er,  left  my  young  days 
in  darkness  !  Villain  !  "  he  added,  turning  suddenly  on  the 
Puritan,  "defend  the  life  thy  baseness  has  dishonoured  !  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  eye's  fierce  glance,  the  heaving  chest, 
The  swelling  muscle,  and  the  pliant  limb, 
Too  well  denote  the  hot  encounter. 

IT  would  have  been  a  study  for  a  painter  to  have  watched  the 
difference  of  expression  in  the  countenances  of  Barford  and  the 
young  Master  of  Wilton.  The  features  of  the  former  were  distorted 
by  baffled  hate  and  the  conflict  of  evil  passions,  while  those  of  the 
latter  were  severely  calm,  as  the  avenging  angel's  brow,  sent  upon 
some  errand  of  retributive  justice.  Barford  fought  with  the  mad 
fury  of  some  hungry  panther  disappointed  in  its  spring  ;  Wilton 
with  that  cool,  steady  courage  which  the  consciousness  of  a  good 
cause  seldom  fails  to  give.  The  green  sward — Nature's  soft  carpet 
— was  sadly  trampled  by  the  armed  heels  of  the  two  combatants  as 
they  alternately  stood  on  the  attack  or  the  defensive  ;  practising 
the  feints,  passes,  and  contre-thrusts  of  a  now  almost  forgotten 
school,  but  common  in  those  days,  when  the  primer  was  replaced 
in  the  hand  of  youth  by  the  rapier,  and  the  master  of  fence  was  a 
more  important  personage  than  even  the  modern  dancing-master. 

Mary  gazed  on  the  encounter  in  breathless  silence.  With  the 
intuitive  perception  of  her  sex,  she  felt  how  vast  a  stake  depended 
on  her  protector's  arm  ;  not  life  merely,  but  life's  crown  and 
amaranth  flower — honour.  Scant  wonder,  then,  if,  with  eyes 
fascinated  by  terror,  and  rendered  bold  by  despair,  she  watched 
the  flashing  of  their  well-tempered  weapons  as  they  swept  through 
the  air  with  a  sound  resembling  a  serpent's  hiss. 

Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  although  wounded,  had  sufficient  strength 
to  follow  the  encounter  with  critical  observation.  It  was  long,  very 
long,  since  he  had  assisted  at  a  duel  &  la  mort.  The  sound  of  the 
swords  made  music  to  the  old  man's  ears,  and  he  felt  as  excited  as 
some  amateur  who  finds  himself  suddenly  plunged  in  the  pursuit 
he  had  so  passionately  loved,  but  which  age  and  infirmity  had  long 
since  compelled  him  to  resign. 

"  Well  thrust  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  sword  of  Wilton  passed  so 
near  to  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  that  he  only  avoided  a  mortal 
blow  by  cleverly  springing  back.  "  Now  then,  the  Flemish  pass, 
and  point  again  in  tierce." 

"Heaven  !  "  murmured  Mary  ;  "how  fierce  is  man  contending 
with  his  fellow-man  !  " 

Still  the  combat  raged  with  unabated  fury.  Barford  was  slightly 
wounded  in  his  sword-arm,  but  maintained  his  ground  with 
unabated  energy,  but  less  passion.  The  sight  of  his  blood  on 
Wilton's  sword  had  made  him  prudent ;  he  stood  more  on  the 
defensive. 

"Nobly  struck  ! "  shouted   the  knight;   "down  with  the  crop- 
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eared  knave  !  Ho,  ho  !  in  stoccato  !  Now  point.  Well  done, 
brave  boy,  well  done  !  Antonio  of  Padua,  my  old  master,  could 
not  have  parried  better      Huzza  !     God  save  King  Charles  !  " 

In  making  a  lunge,  Barford  had  thrown  open  his  guard,  and 
the  rapier  of  the  Master  of  Wilton  penetrated  his  right  side. 
He  dropped  his  weapon  from  agony  and  weakness,  and  stood, 
defenceless  and  wounded,  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist. 

"  Strike  !  "  cried  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  "and  rid  the  world  of  a 
traitor  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Wilton,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  cannot  raise  my 
sword  to  an  unarmed  man.  Take  thy  life,  Barford,"'  he  added, 
contemptuously,  "  and  mend  it,  if  thou  canst." 

The  Puritan  stooped  with  pain,  and  raised  his  weapon.  Fixing 
a  look  of  unutterable  hatred  upon  his  conqueror,  he  muttered,  or 
rather  hissed  through  his  teeth,  as  he  fixed  his  red  glaring  eye 
upon  him  : 

"Master  of  Wilton,  we  shall  meet  again.  Our  quarrel  ends  not 
here.  To  Essex,  to  the  Commons  of  England,  will  I  denounce  thy 
treason.  For  you,  lady,"  he  added,  fixing  a  glance  upon  his  rescued 
victim,  beneath  which  her  heart  grew  sick,  and  her  pale  cheek 
more  pale,  "my  debt  is  postponed,  not  paid." 

With  these  words  the  baffled  ravisher  turned  upon  his  heel,  and, 
despite  the  faintness  which  stole  over  him  from  loss  of  blood, 
stalked  sullenly  away. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  old  knight  and  his  child  that  the 
followers  of  Wilton  soon  afterwards  reached  the  spot  ;  for  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  Puritan,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his  men, 
laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  burning  manor-house,  was  on  their 
track,  his  wound  bound,  and  he  impatient  for  revenge. 

"  Arrest  them,"  he  cried,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
England  ! " 

"  To  your  arms,  men  !  "  pronounced  the  young  Puritan,  sternly  ; 
"  I  am  here  by  command  of  the  general  of  the  Parliament  to  stop 
this  unnatural  warfare.  Have  you  forgotten  that  those  who  are 
our  enemies  in  the  field  are  brothers  in  their  homes  ?  What,"  he 
added,  "hath  this  good  man  done  that  you  should  attack  his 
mansion  like  the  stronghold  of  a  thief — staining  a  noble  cause  by 
violence  to  women  and  grey  hairs  ?  " 

"He  is  a  malignant,"  shouted  Gobmouth,  who,  since  the  firing 
was  over,  had  suddenly  found  himself  very  courageous  ;  aprelatical 
persecutor  of  God's  people,  an  enemy  to  their  liberties  !  Leave 
not  the  good  work  unfinished  !     Down  with  them  !  " 

The  old  knight,  who  had  recovered  his  weapon,  convulsively 
grasped  the  hilt.  He  longed  to  have  a  touch  with  some  of  them  ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  his  impotent  fury,  on  hearing 
himself  thus  reviled,  might  have  led  him,  had  not  his  daughter 
clung  round  his  neck  and  restrained  him.     He  was  too  feeble  from. 
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the  wo  and  he  had  received,  and  loved  her  too  tenderly  to  shake 
her  off. 

"  Dogs  !  "  he  groaned,  in  the  tempest  of  his  indignation  ;  "  curs  ! 
rebels  !  vipers  !  whom  I  have  fostered  on  my  lands  till  you  have 
lived  to  sting  me  !  " 

"  Father,  dear  father  !  " 

"  I  shall  see  you  crouching  again.  The  king  will — must  be 
victorious.  An'  he  does  not  purge  his  kingdom  of  such  scum,  I 
will  turn  Roundhead  myself." 

"  The  king,"  said  Wilton  gravely  to  the  old  man,  "  has  retired 
towards  Oxford." 

This  was  a  blow  so  unexpected  to  Sir  Malcolm,  so  out  of  his 
previous  calculation,  that  he  was  silent. 

"  You  hear  the  fiery  old  malignant  ?  "  exclaimed  Barf  ord. 

The  besieging  party,  finding  that  the  Master  of  Wilton  was 
supported  by  numbers  which  rendered  resistance  useless,  despite 
the  reproaches  of  Barf  ord,  began  to  draw  off.  They  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  plunder  they  had  already  obtained  ;  and  their  leader, 
like  a  baffled  bloodhound,  reluctantly  followed  them. 

An  attempt  was  immediately  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  and  save  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  noble  mansion  of  Keinton 
from  the  flames.  But  the  fire  had  obtained  too  great  a  head  :  the 
fine  old  hall  was  indeed  preserved  ;  but  the  wings  and  chapel  were 
entirely  destroyed. 

Mary  and  her  disconsolate  parent  seated  themselves  upon  a  bank 
in  front  of  a  lawn,  watching  the  vain  attempts  made  by  Wilton's 
men  to  arrest  the  destroying  element. 

"  Let  it  burn,"  said  Sir  Malcolm  ;  "  when  my  royal  master  is 
driven  from  his  palace  and  his  capital  by  rebels,  the  humblest  of 
his  servants  should  not  complain." 

"  Father !  father  !  "  whispered  his  affectionate  child,  suppressing 
her  own  grief  to  soothe  his  ;  "  let  us  be  grateful  that  honour  and 
life  are  spared.  We  can  find  another  home  to  shelter  our  broken 
fortunes." 

"  But  it  will  not  be  the  home  of  my  fathers,"  said  the  knight, 
passionately  ;  "  the  home  where  I  was  born,  hallowed  by  the 
tradition  of  centuries,  endeared  by  memories  of  youth,  honour, 
love,  respect,  and  happiness." 

The  Master  of  Wilton,  who  overheard  the  old  man's  lament, 
begged  he  would  retire  to  his  mansion,  whose  comparatively 
modern  gables  were  visible  through  the  opening  wood  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  valley,  and  find  a  home  there — at  least  for  the 
present. 

"  Home  !  "  repeated  Sir  Malcolm,  petulantly  ;  "  at  my  age  men 
find  no  second  home.  The  green  sapling  may  be  transplanted,  but 
not  the  gnarled  oak  ;  its  roots  have  struck  too  deeply  in  the  soil  ; 
you  may  hew  down  the  tree,  but  not  uproot  it." 
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l<  At  least,"  urged  the  young  man,  "  till  Keinton  Manor  can  be 
restored.  I  shall  not  be  there  in  person  to  play  the  host,"  he 
added,  fixing  his  eyes  mournfully  upon  Mary,  seeing  that  she 
hesitated  ;  "  but  will  take  sure  means  to  watch  over  and  protect 
you." 

These  words,  which  were  intended  more  as  a  reply  to  the  doubt 
of  the  fair  girl  than  to  her  father's  words,  pained  her  generous 
heart.  Rising  from  the  bank,  she  hastily  exclaimed,  while  tears 
dimmed  her  eyes  : 

"  Yes,  we  will  go,  Richard.  Where  should  my  father  seek  a 
shelter  but  with  the  son  of  his  adoption  ?  Where  should  I  go  but 
to  the  brother  of  my  childhood — the  friend  of  my  earliest 
years  ?  " 

"  Thy  brother,"  replied  Wilton  gravely,  kissing  the  hand  which 
trembled  in  his  grasp,  "  will  not  prove  himself  unworthy  of  the 
trust." 

At  this  moment  a  horseman  was  seen  dashing  madly  across 
the  path.  The  keen  eye  of  Mary  recognised  him  in  a  moment. 
Clasping  her  hands  together,  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Herbert. 
The  Master  of  Wilton  turned  sorrowfully  away,  not  to  witness  a 
meeting  which  would  have  pained  him. 

It  were  a  twice-told  tale  to  paint  the  transports  of  lovers  who 
meet  after  long  absence,  or  escape  from  danger.  From  any  other 
lips  than  Mary's  the  young  Lord  of  Stanfield  might  have  felt 
jealous  of  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  the  generous  conduct  of 
the  Master  of  Wilton — praise  which,  despite  the  gratitude  he  felt 
for  the  preservation  of  her  who  was  most  dear  to  him,  he  envied 
the  young  Puritan  ;  for  he  had  earned  it  by  performing  a  duty  he 
would  have  challenged  as  his  own  peculiar  right  against  the  world. 

"  You  are  silent,  Herbert,"  observed  Mary  ;  "  surely  you  are  not 
jealous  that  Richard  Wilton  came  to  my  service  in  such  a  fearful 
strait?  No,  no!  Pardon  me,"  she  added;  "the  supposition  is 
unworthy  your  nature." 

"  Not  jealous,  Mary,"  replied  the  young  man,  sadly,  "  but  grieved 
that  any  other  hand  than  mine  should  have  chastised  this  outrage 
on  your  father  and  yourself — that  another  should  have  had  the 
bliss  of  protecting  you." 

"  Herbert !  " 

"  I  know  what  yoti  would  say,"  continued  her  lover.  "  I  own 
Wilton's  worth — his  courage,  virtues,  and  forbearance.  Were  we 
not  friends  ?  Not  in  the  holiday  parlance  of  the  world's  butterflies, 
but  really  friends  ;  men  who  compared  their  thoughts  together,  as 
misers  show  their  treasures — men  who  have  but  one  heart  between 
them." 

"  And  I  have  severed  you,"  observed  Mary,  mournfully. 

At  this  moment  Wilton  returned,  after  having  seen  the  flames 
of  the  old  mansion   partially  extinguished,  and  such  pictures  and 
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household  treasures  as  could  be  saved  carefully  collected,  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  house  for  safety. 

"  How  can  I  offer  thanks,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  extending  his 
hand,  "  for  your  generous  friendship  and  protection  to  these  dear 


ours 


"  By  silence  and  forgiveness,"  replied  the  Puritan. 

"  Forgiveness  !  "  repeated  the  lover  ;  "  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  having  forestalled  you  in  your  dearest  privilege — protection 
to  the  being  who  has  given  you  her  heart  and  her  heart's  love. 
Remember,"  he  added,  "  that  it  was  but  the  advantage  of  a  brother's 
care." 

The  lovers  understood  by  these  simple  words,  and  more  from 
the  melancholy  expression  with  which  they  were  uttered,  that  the 
speaker  announced  the  resignation  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
from  boyhood — the  dreams  of  his  manhood,  the  fading  of  the  pre- 
siding star  of  his  existence  ;  for  such  natures  as  his  never  love  but 
once. 

Sir  Malcolm  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  two  friends,  and 
consented  to  be  conveyed  to  Wilton  Hall,  the  seat  of  his  preserver. 
Just  as  they  had  laid  him  upon  the  rude  litter,  hastily  constructed 
of  boughs  of  trees  and  fragments  of  half-burnt  tapestry  torn  from 
the  ruined  walls,  a  figure,  black  with  toil  and  smoke,  broke  through 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  old  man,  and  kneeling  by  the 
litter,  kissed  his  hand.     It  was  the  faithful  huntsman. 

"  Welcome,  old  Fidelity  !  "  said  the  knight,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  We  have  seen  the  last  of  Keinton  Manor." 

"  But  not  of  its  knightly  owner,"  replied  Martin,  "  or  his  noble 
race.  Walls  may  be  rebuilt,  trees  will  grow  again  ;  but  that  fair 
shoot  lopped,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  young  mistress,  "and 
Keinton  were  indeed  a  desert." 

His  master  grasped  his  hand  with  a  warmth  which,  in  other 
years  and  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  humbled  him 
to  express,  for  he  was  a  proud  though  generous  gentleman  ;  but  he 
felt  the  consolation  which  the  speaker's  quaint  simile  conveyed. 
What  was,  indeed,  the  rain  of  his  home,  compared  to  the  mis- 
fortune the  honest  fellow  alluded  to — the  loss  of  his  darling 
Mary  ? 

"Thank  Heaven,"  murmured  the  old  knight,  clasping  his  hands 
in  prayer,  "  that  I  am  still  a  father  !  " 

It  was  night  before  the  party  arrived  at  Wilton  House.  Sir 
Malcolm  was  conveyed  to  the  chamber  of  his  host,  and  his  wound, 
which  was  merely  a  flesh  one,  dressed  by  the  huntsman. 

"  Sleep,  and  a  few  days'  rest,"  he  observed,  as  he  tied  the  last 
bandage  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  a  child's,  "  and  your  honour  may 
walk  to  Northwood  End  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off  again." 

The  poor  fellow  blushed  as  his  young  lady  raised  his  hand,  before 
he  was  aware  of  her  intention,  to  her  lips,  to  thank  him  for  his 
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fidelity  to  her  father.  At  that  moment,  despite  the  preachings  of 
Master  Gobmouth  and  the  lectures  of  his  better  half,  who  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  Puritanical  fanaticism  of  the  day,  he 
felt  that  he  could  take  arms  against  the  Parliamentarians.  In 
burning  Keinton  they  had  lost  all  favour  in  his  eyes.  The  injury 
to  his  master  became,  by  some  incomprehensible  process,  identified 
with  the  cause  of  the  king.  Martin,  who  had  never  been  in  heart 
a  Roundhead,  was  now  almost  as  staunch  a  Royalist  as  the  knight 
himself. 

"  It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  the  dogs  throw  off  at  North- 
wood  Point  again,"  sighed  Sir  Malcolm  ;  "our  grandchildren  may 
live  to  see  them,  but  we  never  shall." 

By  the  advice  of  his  leech,  whose  orders  were  received  with  as 
much  respect  as  though  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  was  licensed 
by  the  goodly  Company  of  Barber-Surgeons  to  kill  or  cure  men,  all 
but  his  daughter  retired  from  the  chamber.  She  remained  watching 
with  filial  love  by  the  side  of  his  couch. 

As  soon  as  Herbert  and  Wilton  were  alone,  the  former  would 
have  renewed  the  protestations  of  his  gratitude,  had  not  his  friend 
prevented  him. 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word.  Remember,"  he  said,  "  what  our  old 
companion,  the  noble  Milton,  observed  to  us  the  day  we  planted 
the  mulberry  tree  at  the  back  of  Christ's  College  together.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  lines  speaking  of  the  heart  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  ever  shall,"  replied  the  young  man,  repeating  them  : 

Strange  that  a  thing-  of  dust  should  thus  control 

The  energies  of  an  immortal  soul  ; 

That  a  pure,  subtle  essence  should  obey, 

And  mind  be  governed  by  mere  common  clay.' 

"  We  had  happy  days  then,  Wilton,"  he  added. 

"And  shall  have  again,"  said  the  Puritan,  warmly;  "this 
unnatural  contest  cannot  last  long  ;  civil  commotions,  like  the 
Struggle  of  the  heart,  in  time  exhaust  themselves.  Our  country 
and  our  friends  will  once  again  know  peace." 

"Which  side  hath  the  poet  taken  ?  "  demanded  the  Royalist. 

"  Milton  hath  been  true  to  his  own  nature,  and  sided  with  the 
suffering  and  oppressed  ;  his  energies  and  pen  are  devoted  to  the 
people." 

"  A  noble  cause  in  theory,  although  a  mistaken  one  in  practice." 

"  Let  us  not  discuss  the  question.  You  have  followed  the  instinct 
of  your  birth,  the  traditions  of  your  race.  Your  ancestors  sleep 
beneath  their  many  escutcheoned  tombs  ;  mine  'neath  the  humble 
turf,  which,  osier-bound,  marks  their  humble  graves.  It  is  as 
natural  for  you  to  be  a  Royalist  as  for  me  to  be  a " 

"  Republican,"  added  Herbert,  finishing  the  sentence  for  him. 

"  Not  a  Republican,  but  a  patriot." 
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The  following  morning  news  arrived  that  the  king  had  broken 
up  his  camp,  and  was  slowly  marching  towards  Oxford.  The 
country,  consequently,  round  Keinton  and  Wilton  House  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Puritans,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
stay  of  the  young  Knight  of  Stanfield  no  less  dangerous  to  himself 
than  his  host,  as  strict  orders  were  given  by  Essex  to  arrest  all 
stragglers  from  the  Royal  army. 

It  would  therefore  have  been  as  unwise  as  ungenerous  to  have 
di'awn  attention  on  the  home  which  had  so  hospitably  sheltered 
those  who  were  so  dear  to  him. 

"  We  must  part,"  exclaimed  Mary,  who,  woman-like,  found  in 
the  hour  of  need  the  resolution  which  her  lover  wanted  to  pro- 
nounce the  hard  word;  "farewell!  You  leave  me  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  truest,  noblest  friend,  one  who  will  prove  a 
brother  to  my  helplessness .  I  shall  be  safe — quite  safe  here.  It 
is  you,"  she  added,  "  who  must  face  danger  and  captivity,  by 
making  your  way  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  like  some 
hunted  deer,  alone." 

"  Not  alone,"  said  Wilton  ;  "  I  shall  accompany  him." 
A  look  of  gratitude,  which  sent  the  warm  blood  thrilling  through 
his  veins,  was  the  maiden's  answer. 

"  And  I,"  said  old  Martin,  who  was  in  the  room.  "  I  know  each 
turn  and  hiding-place  in  the  county.  The  best  bloodhound  of 
them  all  would  be  puzzled  to  double  with  me.  If  my  arm  is  weak, 
my  head  is  clear  ;  and  neither  arm  nor  head  can  be  better  employed 
than  in  assuring  the  safety  of  Sir  Herbert." 

It  was  finally  settled  that  the  fugitive,'  escorted  by  Martin  and 
the  Master  of  Wilton,  should  leave  the  house  at  nightfall.  Then 
the  host  called  the  old  huntsman  from  the  room,  and  left  the  lovers 
to  themselves,  under  pretence  of  making  arrangements  for  their 
journey  ;  but  in  reality  to  allow  them  a  brief  hour  to  soothe  the 
pangs  of  separation  by  a  renewal  of  those  vows  which  young  hearts 
feed  upon  ;  perhaps,  also,  to  spare  himself  the  pain  of  witnessing 
them. 

"  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  fondly  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  "  how  soon  has  the  sunshine  of  our  love  been  clouded  !  I 
am  degraded — forced  to  fly,  like  a  vile  hind,  by  night,  from  those 
whom  I  should  scorn  to  turn  from  in  the  field — to  leave  you,  too, 

with " 

"  A  brother,  and  your  friend  ;  a  noble,  generous  friend,"  inter- 
rupted the  enthusiastic  girl.  "  Oh,  Herbert,  be  more  just  to  your 
own  nature,  and  Wilton's   matchless  worth  !  " 

"  Dost  blame  me  that  I  fear  to  lose  my  treasure  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  The  miser,  who,  by  a  life  of  pain,  has  gained  and  lost  a  priceless 
hoard — the  wave-tossed  mariner,  who  sees  the  prize  of  years  of  toil 
and  pain  rent  rudely  from  him,  feel  not  half  the  agony  I  feel  at 
quitting  thee. " 
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"  But  not  a  doubt,  Herbert,  "  said  the  maiden,  "  not  a  doubt  of 
Wilton's  faith  or  mine  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  for  to  doubt  either  were  to  doubt 
Heaven." 

As  soon  as  night  had  thrown  her  mantle  o'er  the  sleeping  earth, 
Herbert  and  his  two  companions  prepared  to  set  forth  upon  their 
journey.  All  three  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  carried  pistols  in 
the  holsters  of  their  saddles. 

Their  adieu  to  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  had  been  previously  made, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  bid  farewell  to  his  lovely  heiress 

"  God  bless  you,  Herbert,"  she  exclaimed,  speaking  in  a  low,  soft 
tone,  lest  the  vibrations  of  her  voice  should  betray  the  emotion  of 
heart.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  careful  of  your  life  ;  you  will  do 
that  for  my  sake.  Remember,"  she  added,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him, 
"it  is  the  thread  of  mine." 

The  Knight  of  Stanfield  dared  not  trust  himself  to  reply. 
Twining  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  pressed  her  passionately  to 
his  breast,  and  for  the  first  time  printed  a  kiss  upon  her  unresisting 
lips. 

The  Master  of  Wilton,  despite  his  resolution,  turned  aside  to 
conceal  the  tear  which  fell  upon  his  cheek  ;  that  kiss  seemed  to  fall 
like  a  drop  of  molten  wax  upon  his  heart,  and  set  the  seal  upon  his 
misery. 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  blushing  girl,  extending  her  hand  towards 
Wilton  ;  "  you  will  soon  bring  me  back  intelligence  of  Herbert's 
safety  ?  " 

"  I  will  send  it,  lady,"  replied  Wilton,  as  with  trembling  lips  he 
touched  her  taper  fingers.  "  But  the  present  danger  past,  I  will 
make  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  camp  of  Essex,  and  return  no  more." 

"  No  more  !  "  repeated  the  maiden. 

"  At  least,"  added  the  young  man,  "  till  the  wars  are  over.  But 
fear  not — I  have  taken  every  precaution  for  your  safety.  Your 
name  and  your  father's  well-known  loyalty  will  protect  you  from 
the  Royalists.  My  name  and  home  will  shelter  you,  should  the 
people  triumph  in  the  struggle.  Believe  me,  lady,  that  all  who 
have  drawn  the  sword  in  this  unhappy  struggle  on  the  nation's  side 
are  not  like  Barford." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  delicacy  which  urged  this 
resolution.  Herbert  heard  it,  despite  his  high  opinion  of  his 
friend,  with  secret  satisfaction,  and  Mary  with  a  tender  sadness. 
She  felt  that  his  unhappy  love  had  banished  him  from  his  home 
while  she  remained  there. 

That  young  Puritan  possessed  a  noble  heart.  Herbert  was  right, 
when  he  said  to  his  mistress  in  the  garden  of  Keinton  that  he  was 
worthy  of  a  woman's  love. 

Fortunately  for  the  fugitives,  the  night  was  dark  and  lowering, 
and  not  a  sound  fell  upon  their  ears.     Suddenly  Martin,  who  led 
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the  way,  drew  rein  and  paused  till  the  two   friends  were  by  his 
side. 

"  Hush  !  "  whispei'ed  the  huntsman,  bending  his  head  to  the 
saddle-bow  and  listening  ;  "  yes,  I  am  right — horsemen  are  before 
us." 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Wilton,  who  had  been  listening  too. 

"  Had  you  been  out,  Master  of  Wilton,"  replied  the  old  man, 
respectfully,  "  as  many  nights  as  I  have,  both  as  boy  and  man,  for 
thirty  years,  stopping  the  foxes'  holes  against  the  next  day's  chase, 
you  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  slightest  sound.  There 
again  !  "  he  added ;  "  there  are  several — five,  I  should  say,  at  least. 
We  must  avoid  them." 

"  They  may  be  friends." 

"  Few  friends  in  a  wood  at  midnight,  and  in  times  like  these. 
We  must  ride  wide  to  outflank  them." 

Forcing  his  powerful  nag  through  the  brushwood,  the  speaker 
turned  to  the  right  of  the  valley,  followed  by  his  two  companions, 
who  had  only  the  rustling  of  the  fern  and  brake  to  guide  them  as 
the  steed  of  Martin  trampled  them  down  with  his  heavy  hoof. 
Pursuing  their  way  in  this  manner  for  about  a  couple  of  miles, 
thr-  broke  ground  again  upon  an  open  heath,  leaving  the  wood 
be/'    nd  them. 

(    vVhere  are  we  ?  "  said  Herbert. 

'•On  Goosefeeder's  Land,"  replied  the  Master  of  Wilton,  who 
knew  the  country  well.  "  To  the  right  lies  the  Monk's  Stone  ; 
'tis  a  wild  spot.  " 

"  Wild  or  not,  we  must  pass  it,"  interrupted  Martin. 

"  But  why  is  it  called  the  Monk's  Stone  ?  "  inquired  the  young 
Lord  of  Stanfield. 

"  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  tell  it,"  interrupted  their  guide, 
who,  like  many  of  the  humbler  classes  in  England,  was  inclined  to 
superstition  ;  "  those  may  hear  us  who  will  regret  to  all  eternity 
that  they  ever  made  a  compact  at  the  fatal  spot.  It  is  the  demon's 
altar,"  he  added.     "  Ride  on  !  ride  on  !  " 

These  word  only  increased  the  curiosity  of  the  young  man,  and 
he  again  requested  his  friend  to  relate  to  him  the  legend  ;  which, 
as  Wilton  was  entirely  free  from  superstitious  fears,  he  assented  to. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  the  huntsman  ;  "  but  I  at  least  will  ride 
out  of  hearing.  Master  of  Wilton,"  he  added,  "  it  is  a  tempting  of 
Providence  by  a  tale  like  that." 

Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  speaker  made  head  a  short  way 
before  them. 

"  You  have  heard  the  name  of  Breakspear  ?  "  began  the  narrator. 

"  What,  Walter  Breakspear  ?  He  who,  under  the  name  of  Adrian, 
filled  the  Papal  chair  ?  " 
"  The  same." 
"Who  has  not  ?  "  demanded  Herbert  ;  "  whatever  his  failings  as 
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a  priest,  lie  was  glorious  as  a  man.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  who  conceived  the  generous  idea  of  driving  the 
barbarians  from  Italy,  and  restoring  political  freedom  to  that  lovely 
land." 

"  You  are  aware,  then,  he  was  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  A  poor  monk  of  Canterbury — despised  and  ill-treated  by  his 
superiors.     Go  on." 

"  Tis  said  that  when  driven  from  his  convent  he  wandered  to 
these  pai'ts,  a  friendless,  houseless,  wretched  man,  no  hospitable 
door  opened  to  receive  him — the  rejected  and  despised  of  all. 
Even  the  poor,  who  are  generally  touched  by  distress,  of  which 
they  know  the  bitter  pangs  from  sad  experience,  barred  their 
wretched  huts  against  him." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  The  ban  of  the  Church  was  on  him.  They  knew  by  his  rent 
cowl,  and  the  absence  of  the  scapulary,  that  he  was  an  expelled 
priest  from  some  religious  house,  so  even  the  poor  shrank  from 
him  in  terror." 

"  "What  had  been  his  crime  ?  "  demanded  Herbert. 

"  Knowledge.  He  had  broken  through  the  tradition  of  ages,  and 
dared  to  think  for  himself — to  use  the  reason  God  had  endowed 
him  with.  If  we  may  believe  tradition,  he  was  no  less  expert  as  a 
chemist  than  as  a  mathematician  ;  in  philosophy  he  had  broken 
through  the  trammels  of  the  Syllogistic  school,  and,  like  Abelard 
in  France,  or  our  first  Bacon  in  England,  broached  truths  in  science 
which  bigots  denounced  as  errors  in  religion.  Vainly  did  he 
represent  to  his  superiors  the  glory  which  would  accrue  to  the 
Church  in  taking  the  lead  in  a  movement  which  would  revolu- 
tionise the  world  ;  vainly  impress  upon  them  that  truth,  like  time, 
was  eternal  ;  and  that  the  mountain  which  ignorance  and  super- 
stition had  piled  upon  her  fair  breast,  if  not  removed  by  the  hand 
of  progress,  would  be  overturned  by  the  convulsion  of  the 
earthquake.  The  purple  drones  either  felt  that  the  chain  would 
last  their  time,  or  were  unable  to  comprehend  him  ;  he  was 
pronounced  a  dangerous  innovator,  imprisoned,  and  finally 
driven  from  his  retirement :  their  hate  pursued  him  even  in  his 
banishment." 

"  Truly,"  observed  Herbert,  "  has  it  been  said  that  few  men  hate 
like  priests.     Fanaticism  is  always  dangerous." 

"  Within  a  small  volume,  in  the  dreary  hours  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  had  contrived  to  trace  his  speculations  in  religion,  discoveries 
in  science,  and  schemes  for  the  improved  condition  and  education 
of  mankind.  The  characters,  it  is  said,  were  traced  in  his  blood, 
ink  having  been  denied  him. 

"  Vainly  the  expelled  priest  had  appealed  from  abbot  to  bishop, 
bishop  to  primate.  All  feared  the  man  they  could  not  understand, 
and  hated  the  intelligence  which  reproved  them.     He  wandered 
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from  monastery  to  palace,  from  town  to  village,  rejected  and 
scorned  by  all  ;  till  at  last,  it  is  said,  with  his  heart  filled  with 
bitterness  and  gall,  on  a  night  like  this,  when  the  heavens  were 
obscured,  and  the  distant  thunder  threatened  a  convulsion  of 
nature,  he  laid  himself  down  to  die  by  the  half-extinguished  ashes 
of  a  fire  which  some  shepherds  had  lighted  at  the  foot  of  what  was 
then  called  the  Druids'  Stone. 

"  Aware  of  the  evil  reputation  of  the  outcast,  one  of  the  rustics 
concealed  himself  in  the  branches  of  a  solitary  pine,  in  which  the 
raven  had  built  her  nest,  and  whose  tall  branches  shadowed  the 
gibbet  where  a  murderer's  bones  were  rattling  in  the  wind.  It  is 
from  him  the  tradition  has  descended  that  a  phantom  appeared  to 
the  wanderer,  and  offered  him  the  highest  honours  the  world  could 
bestow,  on  condition  that  he  destroyed  his  book,  and  that,  when  he 
had  fulfilled  his  promise,  he  would  grant  him  any  favour  he 
should  ask. 

"  The  compact  was  made,  and  the  outcast  Breakspear  ascended 
the  Papal  throne.  Years  rolled  on.  The  same  peasant,  who  had 
been  received  into  a  religious  house,  of  which  he  had  become 
prior,  was  sent  by  his  Order  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  touching  the 
dispute  for  supremacy  between  the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury. 
He  was  well  received  by  his  countryman  the  new  pontiff,  and 
lodged  in  the  Vatican.  The  affair  was  arranged  to  the  honour  and 
satisfaction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  the  messenger  taking  his 
private  audience  of  leave,  when  a  tall,  stately-looking  man,  dressed 
in  a  robe  which,  without  being  the  costume  of  any  order  of  the 
Church,  had  a  sacerdotal  character,  entered  the  cabinet  of  his 
holiness,  who  with  difficulty  restrained  his  indignation  at  so  daring 
and  unwarranted  an  intrusion. 

"  '  Holy  father,  you  were  less  fastidious  thirty  years  since,  when, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Druids'  Stone,  I  made  a  purchase  from  you.' 

"  This  was  uttered  with  a  sneer  so  cold  and  so  sarcastic  that  it 
froze  even  the  haughty  spirit  of  Adrian.  The  poor  prior  remem- 
bered immediately  the  fearful  personage.  He  crossed  himself  and 
trembled. 

" '  Another  time,'  faltered  the  pontiff,  looking  extremely  pale. 

"  '  No  time  like  the  present.  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  promise, 
made  in  the  rags  and  wretchedness  from  which  my  pity  raised 
them — when  thou  hadst  reached  the  height  of  human  greatness,  to 
accord  me  one  demand  ? ' 

" '  A  demand  ! '  repeated  the  terror-stricken  Pope. 

"  '  Dost  thou  deny  it,  fool,  because  I  made  no  written  compact 
with  thee  ?  Thinkest  thou  to  escape  thy  promise  to  me  ?  It  was 
traced  in  fire — on  rocks  older  than  this  globe  thou  breathest  on. 
Besides,  I  have  a  living  witness,  this  shaveling,  and  I  adjure  him 
by  his  priesthood  to  declare  if  I  have  not  spoken  truth.' 

"  '  Alas,  holy  father  ! '  exclaimed  the  prior,  thus  solemnly  called 
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upon,  '  the  arch-fiend  speaks  the  truth.  On  earth  or  in  the  grave, 
at  the  bar  of  God,  or  where  His  justice  may  condemn  me,  I  must 
bear  witness  to  it.  Concealed  in  a  tree  by  the  Druids'  Stone,  I 
heard  the  promise  given.' 

" '  And  what  dost  thou  demand  ? '  said  Adrian,  faintly. 

"  '  Lay  thy  hands  upon  my  head,  and  breathe  the  words  which 
give  to  men  the  power  to  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  which  He 
I  dare  not  name  first  gave  to  His  disciples.  Do  this,  and  my  claim 
is  satisfied.' 

" '  What  if  I  refuse  ? '  said  the  kingly  priest. 

" « I  will  crush  thy  soul  from  out  thy  frame,  and  leave  thy  perjured 
carcase  on  the  floor  of  thine  own  palace,'  replied  the  fiend,  whose 
eyes  sparkled  with  that  strange,  unholy  light  which  marks  the 
divinity  of  hell. 

"  »  I  demand  an  hour  for  reflection.' 

"  '  An  hour  be  it,'  said  the  demon.  '  But  think  not  to  elude  me  ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe  I  should  find  thee  !  One  flash  of  my 
wing  would  disperse  a  million  times  the  number  of  thy  guards. 
In  an  hour  I  will  return,  that  thou  mayst  fulfil  thy  promise,  or  pay 
the  penalty.' 

"No  sooner  had  the  mysterious  visitor  departed,  than  Adrian,  who 
had  recovered  his  courage,  calmly  commanded  the  prior  to  take  his 
seat  upon  the  pontifical  chair,  and  casting  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  him,  commenced,  to  the  terror-stricken  priest,  a  general 
confession,  such  as  is  made  by  Catholics  previous  to  death.  What 
passed  on  that  fearful  occasion  can  only  be  known  when  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet  shall  break  the  seal  of  death  ;  the  confessor  never 
repeated  it. 

According  to  the  tradition,  the  absolving  words  were  barely 
Spoken  before  the  fiend  again  entered  the  apartment. 

" '  Thy  answer,  mortal ! '  he  exclaimed. 

"  '  Fiend  ! '  said  the  pontiff,  rising  with  great  dignity,  '  in  my 
Master's  name  I  defy  and  spit  upon  thee.  Thinkest  thou  that  He 
who  spurned  thee  on  the  Mount  will  permit  his  vicar,  fallen,  frail, 
erring,  human  as  he  is,  to  worship  thee  in  His  glorious  name  ?  By 
my  own  sentence  I  deliver  my  weak  body  to  thy  wrath  ;  my  soul 
I  trust  to  my  Redeemer's  mercy.  His  justice  may  punish,  but  His 
mercy  will  not  utterly  condemn  me.' 

"  Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  the  lips  of  the  august  speaker 
than  the  demon,  extending  his  long  crooked  fingers,  seized  the 
penitent  by  the  throat.  Lightning  flashed  from  his  fierce  eyes, 
and  a  yell,  which  echoed  through  the  hundred  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
broke  from  his  lips.  The  prior,  half-mad  with  terror,  rushed  from 
the  cabinet  to  summon  assistance  ;  when  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  nobles,  they  found  the  still  warm  body 
of  Adrian  upon  the  ground  alone,  a  placid  smile  upon  his  features. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  died  of  apoplexy.  But  it  was  years  ere 
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his  successor  permitted  the  witness  of  his  last  moments  to  quit  the 
cell  in  which  he  had  been  confined  as  a  supposed  lunatic. 

"  From  that  hour,"  added  the  narrator,  "  the  spot  where  the 
compact  took  place  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Monk's 
Stone  ;  and  the  superstitious  peasantry  who  believe  the  tale  still 
avoid  it." 

"  By  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Herbert,  who  had  been  absorbed  in 
the  legend  ;  "  but  the  fire  burns  there  now  !  " 

The  Master  of  Wilton  raised  his  eyes  in  the  direction  to  which 
his  companion  pointed,  and  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  a  deep  red 
glare  rising  from  behind  a  tall  pile  of  granite.  Martin  had  drawn 
his  rein,  and  stood  observing  it.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  by 
his  side. 

"  What  seest  thou  ?  "  demanded  the  young  men. 

"  Strange  forms,"  replied  the  huntsman,  trembling,  "  gliding 
between  us  and  the  fire.     Why  would  you  tell  the  tale  ?  " 

Their  doubts  of  the  real  character  of  the  beings  were  quickly 
dissipated  by  a  rough  voice  calling  out  to  them  to  stand. 

Despite  their  philosophy,  the  travellers  were  not  a  little  relieved 
when  they  found  the  sounds  were  human. 

Being  well  armed,  they  judged  it  more  prudent  to  advance  than 
to  retreat.  They  accordingly  approached  the  fire,  and  were  received 
by  half-a-dozen  men,  whose  rough  appearance  indicated  that  they 
belonged  to  the  wandering  tribes  at  that  period  so  common  in 
England — Bohemians  or  gipsies. 

The  Master  of  Wilton  and  Martin  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows,  when  the  voice  of  Herbert  astonished  them.  Dashing 
past  the  men,  he  rode  up  to  the  leader  of  the  party,  who  was 
standing  at  a  short  distance,  and  gave  some  token,  or  whispered 
some  password  in  his  ear. 

"  Down  with  your  arms,"  he  cried  ;  "  they  are  friends." 

After  partaking  of  some  wine  and  provisions,  of  which  the 
strangers  had  good  store,  Herbert  informed  his  friends  that  as  he 
was  now  in  sure  hands,  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  accompany 
him  further  ;  indeed,  that  such  attendance  might  rather  add  to  his 
danger  than  contribute  to  his  safety. 

The  Master  of  Wilton  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disguises 
and  stratagems  which  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  time  in 
which  they  lived  gave  birth  to,  to  ask  any  further  questions,  and 
with  mutual  professions  of  esteem  and  friendship  the  young  men 
parted.  Old  Martin  Avas  charged  with  a  token  to  his  young 
mistress. 

Six  days  later,  when  Charles  I.,  surrounded  by  his  loyal  nobles, 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the  city  of  Oxford,  a  crowd  of 
students,  cavaliers,  professors,  and  citizens  thronged  the  streets  to 
witness  it.  As  the  long  train  of  dignitaries  moved  in  procession  up 
the  High  Street,  a  party  of  gipsies,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
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of  the  University,  moved  after  them,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  humbler  classes,  whom  they  rudely 
pushed  on  one  side  in  order  not  to  lose  the  sight. 

Charles,  who  rode  a  steed  of  rare  strength  and  sinew,  was  clad  in 
complete  armour.  When  his  eye  glanced  over  the  splendid  train 
by  which  he  was  attended,  its  usual  melancholy  expression  was 
exchanged  for  a  look  of  pride  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  still  a  monarch. 
He  courteously  reined  up  his  horse  as  the  authorities  approached, 
and  listened  to  their  loyal  addresses,  in  which  the  University 
declared  its  willingness  to  surrender  its  plate  to  his  majesty's  use 
as  soon  as  the  royal  mint  should  be  established  within  the  walls. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  muttered  Prince  Rupert,  as  he  listened  to  the  address. 
"  They  know  that  the  dies  for  striking  the  coin  were  all  taken  when 
we  abandoned  York." 

For  a  few  moments  the  monarch  seemed  at  a  loss  what  answer 
to  return,  till,  casting  his  eyes  round  upon  the  crowd,  he  discovered 
the  band  of  gipsies,  who  had  followed  so  closely  on  the  rear  of  the 
procession.     A  smile  passed  over  his  features  as  he  beheld  them. 

"  I  accept  at  once  your  loyal  offer,"  he  replied,  extending  his 
hand  to  touch  the  mace  which  the  vice-chancellor  presented  to  him. 
"  The  royal  mint,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  is  already  within  the 
walls." 

The  functionaries  and  chancellor  looked  blank.  They  deemed 
the  presses  destroyed  or  taken  at  York,  and  hit  on  the  excuse  as  a 
means  to  save  their  treasure.  As  a  just  punishment  for  their  want 
of  sincerity,  they  were  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. — Shakespeare. 

On  hearing  that  the  king  had  reared  his  standard  at  Oxford,  the 
number  of  Cavaliers  who  flocked  thither  allowed  Charles  greatly  to 
reinforce  his  cavalry  ;  for  the  gentlemen  were  generally  well- 
mounted,  and,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  Prince  Rupert 
(who,  however  deficient  in  the  sober  qualities  of  a  general,  possessed 
those  of  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  in  perfection),  scoured  the  country 
well,  visiting  Abingdon  and  Henley,  making  great  booty.  Em- 
boldened by  success,  he  ventured  to  approach  the  metropolis,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Staines  and  Egham.  The  Parliament  and  City, 
although  much  concerned  at  these  advances,  provided  with  great 
spirit  for  their  defence.  Trenches  were  dug  and  ramparts  thrown 
up  round  the  capital ;  seamen  were  embarked  in  small  boats,  and 
sent  up  the  river;  forces  were' despatched  to  seize  and  fortify 
Windsor  Castle,  and  the  train  bands  of  London,  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey  kept  continually  under  arms.     In  the  eastern  counties  the 
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association  which  had  been  mainly  organised  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  exceedingly  formidable.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill. 

London  was  in  a  ferment  ;  varying  news  blew  hot  and  cold 
amongst  the  citizens  ;  it  was  alternately  rumoured  that  Essex  had 
wavered,  been  defeated,  or  gone  over  to  the  king,  and  that  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  the  combined  armies,  was  advancing  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  the  capital. 

These  rumours  were  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  the  general  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  his  army  in  good  condition.  Quartering 
them  about  Acton,  he  himself  appeared  before  Parliament  on  the 
7th  November  to  give  an  account  of  his  campaign. 

Although  it  was  clear  to  most  men  that  Essex  had  been  far  from 
doing  the  best  that  might  have  been  done,  the  two  Houses  wisely 
welcomed  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  Commons  presented 
him  with  a  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Scarcely  had  the  earl  arrived  in  the  capital,  when  the  king, 
quitting  Oxford,  marched  upon  Reading.  Henry  Martin,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  com- 
manded that  town  for  Parliament,  finding  it  untenable  with  the 
forces  at  his  disposal,  retreated  on  the  king's  approach,  and  fell 
back  upon  London.  Charles  still  pursued  his  triumphant  march 
to  Colnbrook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  presented  a 
petition  for  an  accommodation,  which  was  praciously  received  ; 
the  monarch  declaring,  with  many  protestations,  that  he  was 
tenderly  compassionate  of  his  bleeding  people,  and  desirous  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  speedy  peace.  The  deputation  retired  to 
London  with  the  king's  gracious  answer,  which  was  read  in  both 
Houses.  In  it  he  promised  to  reside  near  London  till  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  be  appointed  on  both  sides,  should  settle 
existing  differences. 

Thereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex  rose  and  demanded  whether 
hostilities  should  be  suspended.  At  this  period  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  wished  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with 
the  king  The  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  with 
men.  whose  stern,  anxious  visages  and  sombre  attire  denoted  the 
party  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Each  time  the  doors  were 
opened  to  permit  the  egress  of  a  member,  the  measured  tread  of 
the  Puritans  suddenly  ceased,  and  they  paused  like  a  body  of 
soldiers  at  the  word  of  command,  in  the  hope  of  catching  the 
sound  of  some  speaker's  voice,  or  a  few  stray  words,  to  indicate 
the  progress  of  the  debate.  Amongst  the  crowd  was  Barford  ;  his 
wounds  were  yet  green,  and  his  pale  cheek  showed  that  he  still 
suffered,  though  the  pains  of  his  body  were  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  gall,  shame,  rage,  and  humiliation  which  preyed  upon  his 
mind.     They  were  liki  of  serpents,  engendered  both  in  his 
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brain  and  heart.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  House,  he  was  com- 
pelled, like  the  rest,  to  curb  his  impatience.  A  hundred  times 
was  he  tempted  to  rush  into  the  body  of  the  House,  and  aid,  by 
his  fiery  eloquence,  the  efforts  of  those  whom  interest,  fanaticism, 
patriotism,  or  ambition  led  to  desire  the  continuance  of  the  war  ; 
for  in  the  strife  of  human  passions  then  let  loose,  there  were  men 
to  be  found  actuated  by  the  noblest  and  most  unworthy  motives. 

The  door  of  the  House  was  thrust  violently  open,  and  Cromwell, 
Hampden,  and  Pym  entered  the  lobby.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  we  have  already  described  ;  he  wore  the  same  dress  as  at  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill,  with  the  exception  of  his  arms  and  armour  ; 
these,  from  the  respect  due  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  had  been 
laid  aside.  Hampden  wore  the  uniform  of  his  favourite  regiment 
— the  green-coats  ;  and,  together  with  Pym,  was  endeavouring  to 
allay  the  excitement  of  their  companion,  whose  lip  was  thick  and 
swollen  with  ill-suppressed  passion. 

"  Calm  thee,  Oliver,"  said  the  philosophic  patriot ;  "  anger  never 
yet  marred  a  good  cause  or  advanced  a  bad  one  ;  our  liberties  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  discretion  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  fidelity  of  a  king." 

"  But  why  treat  at  all  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  with  a  violent 
effort  to  master  himself  ;  "are  not  the  Stuart's  perjuries  as  mani- 
fold as  the  hairs  on  his  dishonoured  head  ?  Is  not  his  faith  a 
by-word  ?  The  Lord  hath  given  the  victory  to  our  hands — why 
turn  it  to  a  defeat  ?  " 

"  How  goes  the  debate,  Master  Oliver  ?  "  demanded  several  of 
the  loungers  who  had  crowded  round  the  three  members  ;  "  the 
House  will  stand  firm  ?  " 

"  As  a  house  built  on  sand,"  bitterly  answered  the  party  thus 
questioned. 

A  groan  of  disappointment  arose  from  the  little  knot  who 
surrounded  them,  and  several  hands  were  seen  impatiently 
clutching  their  swords. 

"  Traitors  !  "  muttered  several  of  the  Puritans,  alluding,  of  course, 
to  the  members  who  were  disposed  to  an  accommodation. 

"  Mistaken,  perhaps,"  observed  Hampden,  "  but  not  traitors." 

"  Why  treat,"  said  Cromwell,  "  where  there  is  no  faith  ?  It  is 
tempting  Heaven." 

"  Why  treat ! "  repeated  the  patriot,  fixing  on  him  a  look  of 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  regret.  "  To  stay  the  shedding  of 
kindred  blood,  the  desolation  of  so  many  hearths,  the  tears  of  so 
many  orphans,  if  Charles  prove  sincere  ;  if  not,  to  give  a  last  proof 
to  the  world  that  we  proffered  the  olive-branch  ere  we  drew  the 
sword." 

"  It  must  be  drawn,"  said  several  of  the  listeners. 

"  For  our  rights — yes  ;  but  not  for  vengeance,  friends  ;  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  but  not  for  private  seekings  of  ambition.     If  Heaven 
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hath  given  a  chance  of  peace,  let  not  man  reject  it.  Should  Charles 
Stuart  again  break  faith,  the  Lord  will  raise  up  an  avenger." 

"  Ay,"  said  Cromwell,  breaking  into  one  of  his  fits  of  religious 
enthusiasm— the  only  occasion,  perhaps,  on  which  he  was  really 
eloquent—"  the  avenger  is  already  raised.  The  shadow  of  his  step 
is  on  the  earth,  albeit  men  see  it  not ;  and  the  King  of  Terrors  is 
walking  by  his  side.  The  race  of  Stuart  is  red  with  the  blood  of 
saints.  Their  throne  shall  pass  from  them,  and  their  name  become 
a  word  of  reproach.  This  regenerated  land  shall  give  the  world  a 
lesson  to  its  tyrants  and  an  example  to  its  nations.  The  mystery 
of  Babylon  shall  bow  down  before  it,  and  the  earth  be  purified  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

At  this  moment  word  was  brought  into  the  lobby  that  the  House 
was  about  to  come  to  a  division.  Hampden  and  Pym  hastened  to 
their  seats,  fearful  of  being  shut  out.  Their  companion  was  about 
to  follow  them,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  sharply  round. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Five  words  alone." 

"  It  must  be  at  some  other  hour,  then  ;  the  present  is  devoted 
to  the  great  work  to  which  my  soul  is  bound.  Woe  to  me  if  I 
neglect  the  service  of  the  Lord  !  " 

"Thou  canst  pay  it  better  than  in  yon  tabernacle,"  replied 
Barford,  "  where  the  sheep  and  the  wolves  are  gathered  as  in  one 
fold.  Anon  they  must  be  separated.  The  suspension  of  hostilities 
will  be  carried." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Oliver  ;  "  still  will  I  do  my  duty." 

"  I  can,  if  not  prevent  it,  at  least  so  turn  this  treaty  that  it  shall 
make  the  breach  wider  than  ever  between  Charles  Stuart  and  his 
people,  and  cover  with  confusion  the  false  shepherds  who  have 
betrayed  their  flocks." 

"  Thy  name  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  fixing  his  keen,  grey  eye 
with  a  scrutinising  glance  upon  him. 

"Barford." 

"  He  who  lately  sacked  and  burnt  Keinton  Manor  ?  " 

The  tempter  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Enough — I  will  trust  thee,"  said  the  future  Protector.  "That 
act  was  a  pledge  which  bound  thee  to  the  people's  cause  ;  and  it  is 
not  the  time,"  he  added,  "  when  patriots  are  wanted  to  scan  too 
curiously  the  motive.     Walk  with  me  this  way." 

With  a  strong  heavy  stride,  the  speaker,  followed  by  Barford, 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  Puritans  in  the  lobby — pushing 
some  gently  on  one  side,  or  answering  others  with  a  groan,  which 
meant  to  convey  that  the  good  cause  was  in  danger  from  the  back- 
sliding of  the  Parliament,  They  reached  at  last  an  empty  com- 
mittee-room, where  they  could  converse  freely  and  unobserved. 
No  sooner  were  they  seated  than  the  manner  of  Oliver  entirely 
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changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  religious  enthusiast — for  he  knew 
the  worldly  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with — but  the 
astute  man  of  the  world.  They  eyed  each  other  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  as  each  would  measure  the  fence  of  the  other. 

The  future  Protector  of  England  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  say  you  can  render  this  suspension  of  hostilities  of  no 
effect ;  how  ?  " 

"  By  causing  tho  king  to  recommence — before  the  messenger  of 
the  Parliament  can  reach  him." 

"  The  means — the  means  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  impatiently. 

"  That  is  my  secret ;  told,  it  would  be  yours." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  so  calm  and  cold  that  his  hearer  felt 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  not  only  knew  the  value  of  the 
service  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render,  but  was  resolved  to  exact 
it.     They  understood  each  other. 

"  And  the  price  of  such  a  service  ?  " 

"  An  order  for  the  arrest  of  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  his 
daughter,"  replied  Barford. 

"  I  have  no  power." 

"  You  can  move  that  they  be  committed  to  the  Gate  House  in 
your  place  in  Parliament.  The  assistance,  both  in  men  and  plate, 
which  the  old  knight  has  given  to  the  king  will  prove  sufficient 
reason  ;  and  the  House,  in  the  first  burst  of  terror  when  they  shall 
hear  the  cannon  of  the  king,  will  vote  anything,  for  fear  is  always 
cruel." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?" 

"  At  Wilton  House.     The  renegade  has  sheltered  them." 

"It  will  offend  its  owner  deeply,"  said  Cromwell,  musingly. 
"  He  is  much  looked  up  to  in  the  House  by  a  rising  party  of  young 
men,  who  must  be  won  or  crushed." 

"  Your  answer  ?  "  impatiently  demanded  Barford. 

"  Let  me  but  hear  within  five  hours  that  Charles  Stuart  has  fired 
one  shot  against  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  demand  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  his  daughter's  arrest  of  the 
Parliament." 

"Three  shall  not  pass  ere  it  is  heard,"  exclaimed  Barford. 
"  Farewell  !  This  day  will  decide  the  fortunes  of  more  names  than 
one." 

Without  another  word  he  quitted  the  room  where  the  conference 
had  taken  place,  and  made  his  way  to  the  front  of  Westminster 
Hall,  where  his  horse  was  waiting.  He  mounted  it  with  a  quick 
bound,  and  galloped,  as  though  the  fiend  possessed  him,  towards 
Brentford. 

For  some  time  Cromwell  continued  to  pace  the  apartment,  Avhere 
he  remained  alone,  buried  in  deep  reflections.  It  is  probable  that 
at  this  period  he  first  began  to  entertain  those  dreams  of  ambition 
which  sullied  the  purity  of  his  early  character.     Perhaps,  in  his 
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sleep,  he  saw  the  shattered  throne  filled  by  a  giant  form,  a  broken 
sceptre  and  a  blood-stained  axe  lying  at  its  feet.  With  his  usual 
clear-headed  perception,  he  had  seen  the  advantage  of  Barford's 
offer  ;  his  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  accomplish  it. 
He  knew  that  the  City  of  London,  already  deeply  incensed  against 
the  king,  and  daily  excited  by  the  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  would 
never  forgive  an  attack  on  their  time-honoured  walls  ;  the  breach 
must  be  irreparable. 

"  Will  he  attempt  it  ?  "  he  murmured  ;  "  will  he  accomplish  it  ? 
or  hath  hate  put  a  boaster's  tongue  between  his  lips  ?  Let  hirn  but 
lead  the  phantom  king  to  such  an  error,  and  not  all  the  secret 
leaning  of  the  wavering  Essex — who  is  but  half  the  people's  friend 
— can  save  him  ;  his  cause  is  lost — lost — lost.  But  what  remains  ?  " 
he  added  slowly,  as  if  afraid  to  contemplate  the  answer  to  the 
question  he  had  asked.  "  What  prison  can  hold  a  crownless  king  ? 
what  chain  fetter  the  hand  which  once  hath  borne  the  sceptre  ? 
Death — the  grave  ! — no  other.  God  !  "  he  continued,  starting  as  if 
from  a  hideous  dream,  "  let  not  my  soul  grow  weak  and  womanish 
— unnerved  by  childish  terrors.  What  Thou  hast  decreed,  man's 
weakness  cannot  change  ;  the  burthen  Thou  hast  lain,  Thou  givest 
strength  to  bear." 

On  his  return  to  his  place  in  the  House,  he  found  that  the 
question,  as  he  expected,  had  been  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Sir  Peter  Killigrew  despatched  to  require  a  like  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Royalists,  not  doubting  but  Charles  would  consider 
himself  bound,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  concede  the 
truce. 

There  was  a  quiet  tone  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
known  supporters  of  the  Royal  cause  in  the  House,  and  a  cold, 
stern  resolution  written  on  the  features  of  the  defeated  minority, 
who  were  men  to  bide  their  time. 

"  Thou  hast  been  absent  from  the  fight,  brother,"  whispered  one 
of  the  Puritan  members,  as  Cromwell  took  his  seat  beside  him, 
"  and  the  battle  hath  been  lost." 

"  That  soldier  is  not  the  worse  employed  who  protecteth  the 
retreat ;  the  Lord  may  change  our  discomfort  into  victory." 

During  the  debate  which  was  carried  on,  touching  the  means  of 
raising  the  supplies,  Oliver  sat  listening  in  nervous  silence  for  the 
signal  which  Barford  promised  ;  still  no  sound  met  his  ear,  and  in 
the  impatience  of  his  nature  he  internally  cursed  him  as  a  traitor, 
or  an  empty  boaster  who  had  promised  more  than  he  could  perform. 
The  House  was  listening  to  an  harangue  of  Holies,  who  had  a 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Commons  under  Essex  ;  they  were 
both  jealous  of  the  rising  influence  of  the  Independents,  and 
wished  for  an  accommodation  with  the  king. 

"  Why  should  we  doubt  the  Royal  word  ?  "  he  added ;  "  the  evil 
counsellors  have  been  removed.     Charles  has  received  a  lesson  of 
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the  people's  strength,  and  henceforth  may  be  expected  to  govern 
in  faithfulness  and  justice.     Why  doubt  his  truth  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Cromwell  started  from  his  seat.  The  distant 
booming  of  the  cannon  was  distinctly  heard. 

"  Why  doubt  his  truth  ! "  he  repeated  bitterly  ;  and  his  homely 
features  assumed  an  expression  of  bitter  sarcasm  ;  "  let  his  own 
acts  reply  for  him.  Because  taking  advantage  of  the  truce,  he  has 
advanced  his  army  towards  the  City  while  the  watchmen  sleep  ; 
because  at  this  moment  he  is  slaughtering  our  unsuspecting 
brethren — staining  his  soul  with  the  blood  of  his  people — turning 
his  sceptre  to  a  sword.  Foolish  nation,"  he  added,  "  when  will 
you  be  convinced  that  neither  faith  nor  truth  dwell  in  the  breast 
of  the  Stuart  ?  Hark  !  "  he  continued,  as  the  roll  of  the  artillery 
became  more  and  more  distinct  ;  "  wi  nold  counsel  when  we  ought 
to  draw  the  sword — prate  like  women  when  we  should  do  the 
deeds  of  men.  Did  I  not  believe  that  a  mighty  Hand  was  upon 
us,  and  that  He  whose  word  is  strength  would  yet  guide  this 
unhappy  nation  as  He  guided  the  footsteps  of  His  chosen  race  of 
old,  1  would  turn  my  weapon  to  a  ploughshare,  and,  in  the  New 
World,  seek  that  freedom  of  conscience  which  the  Commons  of 
England  are  idly  bartering  here." 

These  few  words,  uttered  with  unusual  vehemence,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon  now  distinctly  heard,  threw  the  assembly 
into  confusion.  Essex,  pale  with  rage  and  shame  at  having  been 
thus  trifled  with,  as  he  thought,  rushed  from  the  House,  followed 
by  Holies  and  many  of  the  members,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
galloped  across  the  park  in  the  direction  of  the  ominous  sound. 
Many  prepared  to  follow  him.  Those  who  had  opposed  the  treating 
with  the  king  calmly  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  the  Royalists  were 
crestfallen,  and,  dispirited  as  they  were,  hurried  from  the  House. 

"  Roll  on,"  muttered  Cromwell,  as  he  prepared  to  follow  Essex 
to  the  field,  and  the  peal  of  the  artillery  again  fell  upon  his  ear  ; 
"  it  is  the  knell  of  thy  despotic  race,  0  king  ! — the  signal  of  the 
downfall  of  thy  throne.  Roll  on,"  he  repeated  ;  "  the  voice  of  an 
outraged  people  shall  drown  thy  mimic  thunder.  Blindness  hath 
seized  him — that  mental  darkness  which  fell  on  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  led  him  to  his  ruin.  The  day  hath  dawned — the  man  will  not 
be  wanting." 

Prince  Rupert,  followed  by  the  king  in  person  and  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  army,  taking  advantage  of  a  dense  November  fog,  had 
advanced  towards  Brentford,  not  at  first  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  it,  but  to  wait  in  a  better  position  the  decision  of  the 
Parliament.  While  debating  on  their  next  step,  a  horseman, 
covered  with  foam,  dashed  up  to  the  Royal  tent,  and  gave  to  the 
officer  of  the  guards  a  letter  for  the  king.  It  purported  to  be 
written  by  Essex,  and  advised  him  to  advance  immediately  on 
London,  and  held  out  a  direct  promise  of  favouring  the  attempt. 
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As  it  was  known  that  the  general  had  long  been  wavering,  the 
unhappy  monarch,  whose  peculiar  misfortune  it  ever  was  to  trust 
his  foes  and  doubt  his  friends,  gave  the  word  for  the  attack,  and 
fell  into  the  snare,  which  broke  off  all  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  rendered  useless  the  exertions  of  his  partisans. 

Rupert  fancied  that  he  could  carry  the  town  of  Brentford  by 
assault  without  any  difficulty  ;  get  on  to  Hammersmith,  where  the 
train  of  the  enemy's  artillery  lay,  and  take  London  by  storm.  Had 
the  letter  been  real,  and  not  a  forgery  of  Barford's,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  attempt  might  have  proved  successful.  But  Holles's 
men  opposed  their  passage  so  stoutly,  that  the  gallant  regiments 
of  Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke  had  time  to  come  up.  These  three 
regiments,  not  without  great  loss,  completely  barred  the  road  ;  and 
when  Essex,  who  had  gathered  a  great  force,  came  up,  he  found 
that  the  Royalists  had  given  o^er  the  attack,  and  lay  on  the  western 
side  of  Brentford. 

On  hearing  of  the  attack,  London  poured  forth  its  armed  citizens. 
The  'prentices,  always  a  daring  class,  rushed  to  the  fight  as  to  a 
holiday.  Grave  merchants,  traders,  and  even  magistrates,  together 
with  ail  the  lords  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Parliament  forces, 
hastened  to  the  army.  The  City  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Sheppon,  who  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  London, 
marched  cheerfully  forth,  and  Essex  found  himself  on  the  following 
Sunday  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  on  Turnham  Green. 

Hampden,  with  the  brave  men  of  Buckinghamshire,  began  to 
make  a  detour  with  the  intention  of  falling  on  the  king's  rear, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  should  attack  him  in  front,  and  turn  his 
flank.  Scarcely  had  they  marched  a  mile,  when  Sir  John  Merrick, 
Essex's  major-general,  galloped  after  them,  and  in  the  general's 
name  ordered  them  back. 

Essex  sheltered  this  extraordinary  conduct  under  the  advice  of 
the  opinion  of  his  council,  composed  chiefly  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  love  protracted  war  as  physicians  love  lingering  diseases — for 
the  gain  ;  they  recommended  him  to  suffer  the  king  to  withdraw 
without  a  battle. 

Charles,  scarcely  crediting  his  good  fortune,  got  safe  to  Kingston, 
and  crossed  the  bridge  there  without  opposition,  and  without 
ammunition  enough  in  his  own  army  to  have  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Indignant  at  the  weakness  or  treachery  displayed,  Hampden 
dashed  his  sword  upon  the  ground,  exclaiming  that  his  country  was 
betrayed  and  lost. 

Cromwell  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  replied,  with  a 
grim  smile,  that  a  country  never  could  be  lost  while  such  sons 
remained  to  battle  against  her  tyrant. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  indignant  Parliament  voted  that  they 
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would  never  again  make  treaty  or  peace  with  Charles  Stuart ;  and 
ordered,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  the  arrest  of  the  old  knight  of 
Keinton.     The  service  of  the  treacherous  Barford  was  repaid. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  was  detected,  headed  by  Waller  the 
poet,  who  for  some  time  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Falkland,  the  secretary  of  the  king.  The  main  object  of  it  was 
to  seize  upon  the  persons  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Commons, 
and  to  deliver  London  to  the  Royalists.  By  a  devilish  contrivance 
Barford  managed  to  involve  the  father  of  Mary  in  the  plot — tried, 
the  accusation  was  sustained  by  forgeries  similar  to  the  one  by 
which  he  had  deluded  Rupert. 

The  effect  was  still  the  same.  The  prisoners  were  removed  from 
the  Gate  House  to  Guildhall  for  trial,  and,  in  that  age  of  passion 
and  dissension,  condemned. 

Herbert  was  one  evening  returning  from  his  rounds  in  Oxford, 
when  the  faithful  Martin,  travel-worn  and  covered  with  dust, 
encountered  him.  In  as  few  brief  words  as  grief  would  permit, 
the  faithful  fellow  told  him  the  dangerous  position  of  his  old  master 
and  his  child,  whom  the  knight  found,  to  his  astonishment  and 
terror,  were  inmates  of  the  Gate  House  prison.  Three  hours  after- 
wards, disguised  as  a  couple  of  private  soldiers,  they  left  the  city, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  London — the  anxious  lover 
determined  to  save  his  young  heart's  treasure,  or  share  her  fate. 
His  was  that  love  which  knows  no  second  object ;  but,  like  the 
Indian  plant,  blooms  once,  and  then  expires. 

Martin  had  brought  a  letter  from  his  master ;  in  it  he  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  security  of  his  estates  to  his  child  if  happier  times 
should  dawn,  and  his  consent  to  their  immediate  marriage. 
"  Conceal,"  it  said,  "  the  knowledge  of  my  fate  from  my  child  ;  I 
fear  her  affectionate  heartf  would  wither  at  the  stroke.  Exile — 
imprisonment — anything  to  deceive  her.  Could  I  but  place  her 
in  your  arms  I  should  be  happy  ;  but  use  your  own  discretion. 
Let  not  the  king,  God  bless  him  !  lose  one  of  his  best  defenders  to 
gratify  an  old  man's  wish." 

Smeaton,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
was  known  to  be  an  avaricious  man;  for  gold  he  would  have  sold 
his  God,  had  such  a  deed  been  possible,  and  was  not  likely  to 
hesitate  to  betray  his  master.  For  a  stipulated  sum  he  procured  a 
blank  order  for  the  release  of  Mary;  and  Herbert,  armed  with  the 
seeming  authority,  presented  himself  at  the  gate.  The  keeper,  a 
starched  Puritan,  eyed  him  suspiciously;  but  both  the  lover  and 
the  agent  through  whom  he  had  procured  it  were  too  well  disguised 
even  for  his  lynx  eye  to  detect  them,  and  they  were  conducted  to 
the  room  where  the  condemned  Royalists  were  confined  previous 
to  their  execution.  No  sooner  were  they  together  in  the  prison 
than  Mary  was  folded  in  the  eager  embrace  of  her  lover,  whose 
companion  watched  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  lest  the  governor  or  any 
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of  his  satellites  should  surprise  them.  Sir  Malcolm  first  found 
courage  to  break  silence  : 

"  I  am  sentenced  by  these  monsters,  Herbert,  to  a  long,  but,  I 
trust,  not  cheerless  exile.  My  only  anxiety  is  for  my  child.  Years 
may  elapse  ere  I  again  clasp  her  to  my  heart.     I  fear  for  her  alone." 

"  Not  for  me,  father,"  exclaimed  the  affectionate  girl  through  her 
tears  ;  "  not  for  me.  I  can  go  with  you.  Exile  has  for  me  no 
terrors,  if  you  share  it  with  me." 

The  old  man  smiled.  He  was  happy  to  see  his  child  so  com- 
pletely deceived  as  to  his  real  fate. 

"  It  may  not  be,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  even  name  the  place  of  my 
banishment ;  but  it  will  be  far,  I  fear,  from  thee.  Mary,"  he  added, 
solemnly,  "  as  I  have  loved  thee — watched  thy  infant  years — been 
a  kind,  though  perchance  a  foolish,  father  to  thee — as  thou  wouldst 
have  my  parting  blessing,  comply  wTith  my  request,  and  make  an 
old  man  happy.  Let  me  behold  thee  in  a  husband's  arms — safe  in 
his  love  and  honour — and  I  shall  be  satisfied,  even  if  my  doom 
were  death — not  banishment.  Dr.  Maudly,"  naming  an  eminent 
divine,  who  was  one  of  his  fellow  captives,  and,  like  himself, 
imprisoned  for  his  loyalty,  "  will  pei-form  the  ceremony." 

The  reverend  captive  advanced.  So  deep  was  the  interest  excited 
in  the  fate  of  the  fair  girl,  that  all  the  prisoners  agreed  in  deceiving 
her  as  to  her  parent's  fate  ;  the}7  spoke  of  banishment,  not  death. 
Herbert  took  her  hand,  and  eloquently  entreated  her  to  insure  his 
happiness,  and  fulfil  the  wish  of  her  father. 

"  Do  not  ask  it,"  she  sobbed.  "  At  night,  and  in  this  horrid 
prison — is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  marriage  ? " 

Herbert's  companion  urged  them  to  decide,  feai-ing  the  governor 
of  the  prison  might  return. 

"  Mary,"  said  Sir  Malcolm,  taking  her  trembling  hand,  and  gazing 
with  mournful  earnestness  upon  her  agitated  countenance,  "  life 
is  uncertain  ;  those  who  now  rule  may  send  me  to  some  distant 
country.  Severed  from  every  tie  which  binds  my  heart  to  existence, 
I  may  drop  into  the  grave  before  England  has  recovered  of  its 
madness,  and  Charles  again  be  seated  on  his  throne.  Think  how 
it  would  cheer  my  lonely  heart  to  know  that  thou  wert  safely 
sheltered  in  the  arms  of  an  adoring  husband.  Death  would  lose 
all  its  bitterness.  Wilt  thou  refuse  me  this,  perhaps,  last  request  ? 
or,  casting  aside  the  influence  of  the  idle  terrors  which  surround 
thee  here,  make  the  old  man  happy  ?  Remember,  too,"  he  added, 
"  that  every  moment  of  Herbert's  stay  is  fraught  with  peril  to 
him." 

The  tone  of  earnestness  with  which  the  appeal  was  made  went 
to  the  soul  of  Mary.  Her  spirits  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  with 
a  kiss  of  filial  love  she  whispered  acquiescence  to  his  will.  Waller 
and  his  friends  formed  a  circle  round  the  rude  table  in  their  cell, 
while  others  kept  the  door ;  and  by  the  light  of  two  candles  in 
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that  sad  dungeon,  Dr.  Maudly  pronounced  the  benediction  of  the 
Church,  and  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Herbert  of  Stanfield. 

The  priest,  aware  of  what  belonged  to  his  sacred  office,  even 
when,  as  he  supposed,  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  asked  for 
pens  and  paper.  With  a  firm  hand  he  wrote  the  certificate,  which 
all  present  signed  ;  the  poet  observing,  as  he  affixed  his  name,  that 
never  could  he  be  more  honoured. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  an  old  man's  blessing  and  a  tear 
of  admiration  for  thy  filial  heroism  will  not  disgrace  thy  hand." 
He  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke.  "  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform  ;  the  paper  I  give  into  your  hands  concerns  the  dignity 
of  your  life,  the  estate  of  your  children.  Guard  it  as  you  would 
your  honour.     May  happiness  attend  you." 

"  Come  !  "  exclaimed  Waller  with  a  forced  smile,  "  it  shall  not 
be  said  that  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Keinton  was  celebrated 
without  one  cup  drained  to  her  happiness.  We  have  wine.  A 
toast,  gentlemen  and  gallants.  Honour  and  happiness  to  the 
bride  !  " 

Those  who  were  guarding  the  door  approached  to  join  in  the 
demonstration.  A  second  cup  followed — it  was  to  the  triumph  of 
King  Charles. 

"  Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles  and  his  cause, 

Here's  health  to  each  bold  Cavalier  ; 
May  the  arm  that  in  battle  would  pause 
Lie  dishonoured  and  cold  on  its  bier  I  " 

Sang  Waller,  with  forced  mirth.  "  Exile  !  why,  we  shall  be  the 
winners.  England  is  no  more  the  land  of  madrigal  and  song,  but 
of  conventicles  and  psalms.  Huzza  !  God  bless  the  bride,  and 
restore  King  Charles  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  governor  burst  open  the  door  of  the  cell. 
He  had  approached  unperceived,  and  unfortunately  overheard 
enough  to  inform  him  what  had  passed. 

"  So,"  he  exclaimed,  sarcastically,  "  the  wolf  hath  broken  into 
Zion,  and  the  priest  of  Belial  hath  profaned  the  temple  !  " 

"  A  pretty  Zion  !  "  said  Waller,  looking  round  the  desolate  cell. 

"  I  must  have  further  warrant  in  this  matter,"  continued  the 
functionary,  "  than  this,  perhaps  worthless,  bit  of  paper.  The 
Lord  hath  enlightened  his  servitor,  and  the  scheme  of  iniquity 
shall  not  prevail.  My  feet  shall  avoid  a  snare,  and  those  that  dig 
the  pitfall  tumble  therein." 

He  was  about  to  advance  to  the  door  to  summon  the  gaolers, 
when  Waller,  who  was  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  of  exceeding  strength, 
sprang  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Has  anyone  a  knife  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

Mary  turned  aside,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband. 

"  Hold  !  "  said  Challoner,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  his 
share  in  the  conspiracy  ;  "  do  not   shed  his  blood  ;  I  know  a  surer 
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way  to  punish  him.  Where,"  he  added,  addressing  the  prostrate 
hypocrite,  "  is  the  dungeon  of  Williams  ?  Speak,  or  your  time  is 
short  !  " 

"  The  third  to  the  left,"  he  gasped. 

"  Tis  well,"  said  his  interrogator  ;  "  you  shall  share  it  with  him. 
You  best  know  what  claim  you  have  to  his  mercy." 

Goaded  with  horror  at  the  i8ea,  the  villain  struggled  :  they 
succeeded  at  last  in  binding  him. 

"  May  you  not  all  escape  ?  "  exclaimed  Herbert,  a  dawn  of  hope 
breaking  on  his  mind. 

"  No,"  replied  Waller,  gallantly  ;  "  the  attempt  would  but 
endanger  yours.  You  forget  the  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the 
prison." 

Despite  his  blasphemous  calls  to  God  for  assistance,  his  frantic 
entreaties  for  mercy,  they  forced  him  from  the  cell  and  conducted 
him  to  the  one  he  had  described.  The  ponderous  bar  was  hastily 
withdrawn,  and  the  helpless  gaoler  thrust  into  the  same  dungeon 
as  his  prisoner.  Challoner  smiled  significantly  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Who  is  this  Williams  ?  "  demanded  Herbert,  as  they  accom- 
panied himself  and  bride  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  after  Mary  had 
taken  an  agonising  leave  of  her  father,  who  had  blessed  her  with  a 
parent's  blessing,  and  imprinted  a  hundred  kisses  upon  her  pale 
cheek,  deeming  each  one  the  last. 

"  A  former  keeper  of  the  prison.  The  wretch  who  succeeded 
him  first  seduced  his  wife  and  then  denounced  his  superior  as  a 
Royalist.  Under  the  garb  of  religion  he  has  committed  more 
crimes  than  would  damn  a  hundred  infidels.  Would  you  believe 
it,  he  and  his  wretched  paramour  have  been  in  the  habit  daily  of 
visiting  their  victim  till  they  have  driven  him  frantic  :  he  is  now 
a  raving  maniac." 

Mary,  who  heard  the  words,  shuddered  when  she  thought  what 
would  be  the  wretch's  fate.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  attended 
by  their  trusty  guide,  passed  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the 
street,  where  the  faithful  Martin  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 
Throwing  a  hood  and  cloak  of  the  simplest  fashion,  such  as  were 
worn  by  the  poorer  citizens'  wives,  over  the  form  of  his  trembling 
wife,  Herbert  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  whom, 
although  a  Puritan,  he  felt  he  could  confide — the  house  of  the 
young  Master  of  Wilton. 

The  Cavaliers,  reckless  of  the  doom  which  hung  suspended  over 
them,  retired  to  the  cell  of  the  madman  Williams,  to  witness  the 
sport,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  prisoners'  meeting.  The  terrible 
was  strangely  mixed  with  it. 

A  scream  of  suppressed  pleasure  reached  their  ears  as  they 
approached  the  grated  door. 

"  Pinned  for  a  hundred  !  "  exclaimed  Waller,  in  the  language  of 
the  bull-ring. 
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The  maniac,  when  the  goaler  was  first  thrust  into  the  dungeon, 
beheld  him  in  gloomy  silence,  thinking  that  his  enemy  came  but 
to  inflict  his  usual  mockeries  ;  but  when  he  found  that  he  was 
really  a  prisoner,  his  delight  knew  no  bounds.  Repeated  cruelties 
had  extinguished  his  reason,  and  the  animal  instincts  alone 
remained ;  of  these,  the  thirst  of  revenge  was  paramount.  Ere, 
however,  he  proceeded  to  violence,  with  that  cunning  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  insanity,  with  a  sash  which  he  unwound  from  the 
person  of  his  prey,  he  made  fast  the  door  of  the  cell  on  the  inner 
side,  and  then  deliberately  seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  arms 
of  the  wretch  being  bound,  he  could  offer  no  resistance. 

"  True,  true — at  last  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  have  dreamt  of  this  before 
— thirsted  for  it.  Ah  !  dost  thou  tremble  ?  It  is  my  turn  to  play 
the  tyrant  now.  Plead,  plead  for  life  ;  and  let  me  hear  the  words 
of  terror  falter  on  thy  »ips  ;  behold  the  damp,  moist  dew  upon  thy 
cheek,  and  laugh,  and  tell  thee  every  prayer  is  vain.  Revenge  is 
sweet,"  he  added,  "  when  it  is  thus  obtained.  How  the  fiends  will 
shout  and  yell  for  joy  as  they  dance  around,  waiting  to  catch  thy 
parting  soul — when  they  behold  thy  blanching  face,  thy  bursting 
eyeballs  !     I  long  to  begin  the  sport." 

"  Mercy  !  "  groaned  the  horror-stricken  wretch.  "  I  will  release 
thee.  Untie  my  arms,  assist  me  to  alarm  the  prison  !  I'll  give 
thee  gold — liberty  !  " 

"  Is  it  so  ? "  said  Williams,  mournfully.  "  Art  thou  but  the 
sacrifice  of  accident  ?  No,  no,"  he  wildly  added  ;  "  thou  art  mine 
— given  to  me  as  the  price  of  happiness,  freedom,  wife  and  child  ; 
and  I  will  rend  thee  like  a  lion  in  the  wilderness — trample  thy 
black  heart — drink  thy  hot  blood  !  " 

With  these  words  he  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

"  The  sport  grows  interesting,"  said  Challoner.  "  I  have  seen 
nothing  better  since  they  abolished  bear-baiting." 

"  Roll  on — roll  on  !  "  shrieked  the  maniac  ;  "  those  eyes  will  soon 
bedim,  their  glance  will  wake  no  amorous  passion  now;  thy 
sneering  lips  are  black  as  the  blood  of  thy  treacherous  heart.  Now 
they  change  to  red,"  he  added,  as  the  blood  burst  in  a  torrent  from 
his  victim's  mouth  ;  "  thy  life-stream  stains  them.  See  how  it 
trickles  down  my  firm-set  hands  !  Do  not  die  yet  !  Hell  must  not 
rob  me  of  a  joy  like  this.  Struggle,  man  !  Life  must  not  fiee  so 
soon.  There,  a  little  air  !  There,  draw  thy  breath  again  !  Fool ! 
it  is  but  to  prolong  thy  torture." 

Thus  did  the  wretched  man  sport  with  his  victim,  like  some 
beast  of  prey  playing  with  its  prize  ;  at  times  he  would  relax  his 
grasp  and  recall  the  ebbing  spirit  back  when  on  the  verge  of  life, 
but  to  prolong  the  horrors  of  its  existence. 

The  Cavaliers  were  horror-stricken  at  the  scene,  and  tried  to 
force  open  the  door  of  the  cell  ;  they  had  not  been  human  could 
they  have  witnessed  the  goaler's  sufferings  without  pity. 
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"  She  comes,"  cried  Williams,  frantically  ;  for  in  his  madness 
he  thought  it  was  his  wife  at  the  door;  "strumpet,  behold  your 
paramour  !  Breathe  kisses  on  his  lips  now,  and  mock  and  spurn 
the  wretch  you  have  betrayed." 

With  little  apparent  exertion  he  dragged  the  body  of  the  dying 
man  and  held  it  to  the  grating.     The  door  began  to  yield. 

"  Think  not  to  deprive  me  of  my  prize,"  he  continued  ;  "  this, 
this  to  make  all  sure." 

With  a  strong  grasp  he  raised  his  enemy  from  the  ground  and 
dashed  his  skull  against  the  floor. 

"  Now  come,"  he  cried,  holding  his  hands,  smeared  with  blood 
and  brains,  towards  the  door ;  "  come  to  the  rescue  of  your 
paramour.     Content !  content  !  " 

With  a  yell  of  triumph  he  rushed  to  a  corner  of  his  cell  and 
buried  himself  in  the  straw.  The  Cavaliers,  disgusted  and  horror- 
stricken,  left  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Despite  the  command  which  philosophy  and  long  habit  of  self- 
control  had  given  the  young  Master  of  Wilton,  his  heart  experienced 
a  sudden  pang  when  he  beheld  the  Knight  of  Stan  field  and  Mary 
enter  his  house.  He  had  but  just  returned  from  the  North,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  Cromwell  and  the  heads  of  the  Independents 
to  treat  with  the  Scotch,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  them  into  a  league 
and  covenant  for  the  completion  of  the  great  work. 

"  We  are  come,  Wilton,"  said  Herbert,  extending  his  hand  to 
him,  "  with  danger  for  our  companion,  and  terror  as  our  guide,  to 
ask  hospitality  and  shelter  where  we  are  most  sure  to  find  it  at  the 
home  of  friendship." 

"  Welcome  !  "  replied  the  young  man,  kindly,  after  warmly 
pressing  his  hand,  and  gravely  saluting  Mary  ;  "  but  doubly 
welcome  if  my  poor  services  can  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  the 
truest  claim  upon  them  ;  although  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
danger  can  threaten  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton." 

"  How  !  "  replied  his  friend  :  "  is  it  possible  that  you  have  not 
heard  that  both  he  and  his  daughter  were  arrested  at  Wilton  House 
by  order  of  the  Parliament,  and  dragged,  like  common  felons,  up 
to  London  ?  or  that,  for  two  months  past,  they  have  been  prisoners 
at  the  Gate  House  ?  " 

"  Not  a  syllable  of  this,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation.  "Think  you  that,  if  my  ears  had  heard 
this  strange  intelligence,  I  had  not  moved  for  their  release  ?  The 
unhappy  spirit  of  the  times,"  he  added,  '•  has  sundered  us,  Herbert 
— for  I  am  one  who  admits  of  no  compromise  between  duty  and 
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affection — but  I  have  neither  forgotten  my  friendship  for  you,  Sir 
Malcolm,  and  your " 

He  paused,  for  his  tongue  lacked  courage  to  complete  the 
sentence  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  "  wife." 

M  My  wife,"  added  the  young  knight,  finishing  it  for  him  ; 
"  wedded  in  a  loathsome  prison,  from  which  I  have  rescued  her  by 
stratagem  and  surprise,  to  save  her  from  the  hands  of  the  villain 
who  hath  vowed  the  destruction  of  her  father." 

••  Wilton,"  said  the  blushing  girl,  "  think  not  lightly  of  me  for 
this  hurried  union  ;  I  yielded  to  my  father's  prayer — my  unfriended 
state,  the  wretchedness  of  circumstances — and,  let  me  add,"  she 
continued,  fixing  a  look  of  intense  love  upon  the  glowing  counten- 
ance of  her  gallant  bridegroom,  "  to  the  whisperings  of  my  own 
heart,  when  I  consented  to  exchange  an  exile's  protection  for  a 
husband's." 

"An  exile's  ?  "  repeated  the  Master  of  Wilton. 

"  Know  you  not,"  she  resumed,  "  that  the  men  you  call  your 
friends — yours — have  condemned  the  good  old  man  to  lay  his  grey 
head  in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  his  child — the  home  his  virtues 
blessed — no  filial  hand  to  smooth  his  dying  pillow  or  close  his  death- 
dimmed  eyes  ?  You  have  influence,"  she  added,  throwing  herself 
at  the  feet  of  her  early  lover,  "  are  respected  by  these  cruel  men. 
Save  him,  by  the  memory  of  the  smile  by  which  he  welcomed  you 
in  boyhood — the  pride  with  which  he  watched  your  opening  man- 
hood— the  love  his  kind  heart  bears  you.  I  dare  not  add,  for  my 
sake,  Wilton  ;  I  have  wrung  your  breast  too  deeply  to  retain  an 
interest  there." 

"  Deeply  as  you  have  wrung  it — and  it  hath  dropped  blood  in  its 
struggles,  Mary — your  voice  can  wake  an  echo  there  while  memory 
or  feeling  shall  remain.  What !  "  he  added,  passionately  raising 
her  from  her  suppliant  position,  "  doubt  your  power  where  you  so 
long  have  reigned  !  Manhood  may  forget  its  feverish  dreams,  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  ambitious  promptings,  gaze  with  cold  eye  on  beauty's 
smile,  turn  from  its  melting  tone,  but  never  forget  its  boyhood's 
love.  No,  Mary,  no.  The  same  pure  ray  of  light  which  lit  its 
morning  path  gilds  it  till  evening's  close." 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Sorrow  is  seldom  just.  'Twas 
despair  that  wronged  thee,  and  not  my  sober  judgment.  You  will 
see  these  cruel  men,"  she  added.  "  Your  voice  is  powerful  with 
them.  Paint  to  them  his  age,  his  feeble  state,  his  life  of  truth  and 
virtue.  You  will  save  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  save  him,  Richard  ; 
for  he  has  been  to  both  of  us  a  father." 

"  But  of  what  is  he  accused  ?  "  demanded  Wilton. 

"  Of  joining  in  the  conspiracy  of  Waller  and  his  companions  to 
arrest  the  leading  members  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  deliver 
London  to  the  king,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Falsely  accused,"  added  his  young  bride.      "  My  father  is  a 
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Royalist,  but  no  conspirator.  He  is  a  soldier,  not  a  plotter.  Barf  ord 
has  forged  this  accusation — to  wreak  a  mean  revenge,  used  his  bad 
influence  with  his  judges." 

"  Judges  !  "  repeated  Wilton,  turning  as  pale  as  death  ;  for  he 
had  heard  of  the  trial  of  the  poet  Waller  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  knew  their  sentence,  which  was  to  be  executed  early 
on  the  following  morning.     "  Hath  Sir  Malcolm,  then,  been  tried  ?  " 

His  friend  bowed  his  head  in  the  affirmative,  for  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak. 

"  And  condemned  with  them  to " 

"  Mxile"  interrupted  Herbert,  fearful  lest,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  the  fatal  truth  should  escape  his  lips,  and  Mary  learn  how 
soon  she  would  become  an  orphan. 

Wilton  understood  him  ;  and,  checking  himself  mechanically, 
repeated  the  word  "  exile."  Mary  observed  the  look  which  passed 
between  the  young  men,  and,  with  the  intuitive  perception  of 
alarmed  affection,  instantly  divined  the  truth. 

"  I  am  deceived  ! "  she  shrieked  ;  "  my  heart  detects  it ;  my 
terrors  whisper  it ;  I  read  it  in  your  pitying  eyes  and  blanching 
cheeks.     Not  exile,  but  death — death  !  " 

There  was  a  mournful  silence.  Neither  of  the  young  men  had 
the  courage  to  speak. 

"  He  must  be  saved,"  she  continued,  frantically,  "  at  any  sacrifice, 
at  any  price  ;  lands,  wealth — all  save  honour.  Wilton,  that  which 
before  seemed  terrible  would  be  a  blessing  now.  Exile — not  death 
— any  doom  but  that.  Save  him,  and  my  prayers,  my  tears  shall 
bless  thee.  Remember,"  she  added,  clinging  to  his  shoulder,  "'tis 
my  life  thou  pleadest  for  ;  for  the  stroke  which  severs  his  existence 
will  end  his  child's." 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Mary,"  said  the  agitated  Puritan,  who  seemed 
to  inwardly  struggle  against  same  sudden  resolution — a  contest 
between  honour  and  feeling  warring  in  his  breast — "  for  Heaven's 
sake,  be  calm  !  " 

"  Calm  !  "  she  repeated  !  "  they  know  my  father  is  condemned 
to  die,  and  bid  his  child  be  calm  !  Calm  !  when  he  is  doomed  to 
lay  his  aged  head  upon  the  block  ! — calm,  while  horrid  ruffians  tie 
his  feeble  hands — hands  so  often  raised  in  blessing  over  me  !  See 
— see — they  lead  him  to  the  scaffold  !  How  proudly  his  blue  eye 
glances  on  the  crowd  !  No  !  no  !  his  silver  hair  is  stained  with 
blood  !  Blindness  hath  struck  me !  God  !  no  hope — no  aid  !  My 
heart — my  heart  is  broken  !  " 

Overcome  by  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings  and  the  horror  of 
the  scene  which  her  excited  imagination  had  conjured  up,  the 
exhausted  bride  sank  upon  the  floor — suffering  had  taken  a 
momentary  refuge  in  insensibility.  Herbert  hastened  to  raise  her, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Wilton  bore  her  to  a  low  couch  near  the 
window,  which  the  latter   hastily   dashed  open,  trusting  the  air 
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would  revive  her.  To  his  terror  he  saw  a  few  drops  of  blood 
trickle  from  her  half-closed  lips.  A  thousand  times  sooner  would 
he  have  beheld  them  flow  from  his  own  faithful  heart.  The  sight 
unnerved  him,  and  he  turned  aside  to  conceal  the  tears  which 
honoured  his  manhood,  although  he  deemed  they  shamed  it.  There 
was  no  longer  a  struggle  in  his  heart — the  contest  was  at  an  end. 

"  Mary  !  "  he  whispered  soothingly,  "  sister  !  Mary  !  the  voice 
which  never  yet  deceived  thee  bids  thee  hope  ;  nay  more,  assures 
thee  of  thy  father's  safety.  I  possess  the  means  to  demand  it  from 
his  enemies,  to  compel  those  who  thirst  for  his  blood  to  forego  their 
cruel  purpose." 

Again  and  again  the  speaker  was  compelled  to  renew  his  assurance 
before  returning  consciousness  permitted  the  suffering  girl  to  catch 
its  import  ;  and  then  it  was  long,  very  long,  ere  she  could  be  con- 
vinced that  there  indeed  was  hope. 

"What!  doubt  me  still?"  .he  added,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
reproach  ;  "  dost  thou  remember,  Mary,  when  a  girl,  I  promised 
thee  the  flowers  of  the  water-lily  for  thy  hair,  and  risked  my  life 
to  gain  them  ? — that  when  they  dragged  me,  cold  and  senseless, 
from  the  lake,  my  hand  still  firmly  grasped  the  cherished  flowers  ? 
Have  I  less  love  or  resolution  now  ?  " 

"  And  you  will  save  him  ?  "  she  demanded,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  At  any  peril,  or  at  any  risk.  Pride,  respect,  and  honour  :  even 
that.  Mary,  shall  give  way  before  thy  tears.  Farewell,"  he  added  ; 
"  I  must  leave  you,  for  time  is  precious  when  the  lives  of  those  we 
love  hang  on  its  us?.  Peace  rest  within  thy  heart.  Wilton  will 
keep  his  word." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  Puritan  pulled  his  sober  beaver 
over  his  brows  and  left  the  room  ;  perhaps  it  was  to  hide  the 
weakness  he  had  not  the  firmness  to  repress.  Poor  Herbert,  the 
husband  of  an  hour,  found  himself  helpless  where  he  would  most 
have  valued  strength — reduced  to  see  his  bride,  whose  every  wish 
he  would  have  anticipated,  whose  tears  were  to  him  more  precious 
than  the  gem  whose  transparent  purity  they  rivalled,  receive  from 
another  that  hope  it  would  have  been  his  pride  to  offer,  and  from 
one  who  had  been  his  rival  too  :  true,  that  rival  was  his  friend,  one 
of  the  noblest  and  best  of  beings,  but  still  his  pride  was  humbled. 

Seating  himself  on  the  couch  by  the  window,  with  the  head  of 
Mary  reclining  on  his  shoulder,  they  both  sat  watching  in  melan- 
choly silence  till  the  messenger  of  hope  should  return. 

At  this  period  the  Parliament  made  an  attempt  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Scots.  The  Master  of  Wilton  had  been  the  bearer 
of  the  secret  proposals. 

With  a  step  which  betrayed  no  want  of  resolution,  the  young 
Puritan  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  narrow  street  at  the  back  of 
the  Deanery  Yard  in  Westminster,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
substantial-looking  house,  in  which  the  future  Protector  of  England 
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and  his  family  lodged  while  he  was  attending  his  duties  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  at  other  times  they  resided  at  his  house  in  Huntingdon. 

The  character  and  family  of  Cromwell  have  been  variously 
represented.  As  to  the  true  nature  of  his  character,  we  trust  that 
in  the  course  of  our  narrative  our  readers  will  find  the  key  and 
decipher  it  themselves. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Huntingdon, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and  christened  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  as  the  parish  registers  still  testify.  His  father  was  Robert 
Cromwell,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  who  dwelt  in 
considerable  state  at  the  noble  mansion  of  Hinchinbrook,  near  the 
town.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Steward,  whom  all  genealogists 
agree  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Royal  house  of  Scotland, 
and  the  descent  is  thus  explained. 

Walter  Steward  accompanied  Prince  James  of  Scotland,  whom 
the  inhospitable  Henry  IV.  detained  a  prisoner,  when  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  seek  shelter  in  his  kingdom.  This  Walter 
Steward,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  cousin  to  the  prince,  did  not 
return  with  him  to  Scotland,  but  married  and  settled  in  England. 
One  of  his  descendants,  being  prior  of  Ely  when  Henry  VIII. 
dissolved  the  monasteries,  and  proving  pliant  on  the  occasion,  was 
changed  from  the  last  Catholic  prior  into  the  first  Protestant  Dean 
of  Ely.  The  farming  of  the  tithes  there,  and  donations  of  Church 
lands  among  his  nephews,  were  the  fruits  of  Robert  Steward's 
prudence  and  affection.  It  was  from  one  of  these  nephews  that 
the  mother  of  Oliver  was  descended,  whom  all  genealogists  agree 
was  either  a  ninth  or  tenth  cousin  to  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England. 

Whether  royally  descended  or  not,  Robert  Cromwell  married 
and  brought  her  home  to  Huntingdon  about  1591,  and  settled  with 
her  there  on  such  portion  as  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Hinchinbrook 
might  have — such  portion  consisting  of  lands  lying  near  the  town, 
part  of  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Cromwell's  Acre. 
These  lands  he  farmed  himself,  and  their  income  is  computed  to 
have  been  about  £300  a-year,  a  fortune  in  those  days  equal  to 
£1,000  now.  It  was  his  father,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell — who,  from 
the  splendour  of  his  living,  was  named  the  Golden  Knight — that 
enlarged  and  partially  rebuilt  the  mansion  of  Hinchinbrook,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  nunnery  ;  and  it  was  the  son  who  sold  it  to 
the  Montagues,  afterwards  Earls  of  Sandwich,  whose  seat  it  still  is. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  future  Protector  was  honourably,  if  not 
royally,  descended,  and  that  the  reproaches  of  "a  bankrupt  brewer 
and  low-born  leveller  "  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  hatred 
of  the  defeated  Royalists,  who  found  a  consolation  in  ridiculing  or 
blackening  the  man  whose  iron  hand  had  crushed  them. 

Oliver  and  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  his  wife,  were  seated  by  the  side 
antique  chimney,  above  which  hung  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
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Cromwell,  first  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  old  Fuller  quaintly  calls  the 
"  Malleus  Monachorum,"  which  he  translates  "  Mauler  of  Monas- 
teries." At  a  table  near  them  were  seated  Richard  and  Henry,  his 
sons,  reading,  while  their  sisters  plied  the  busy  needle  by  the  light 
of  the  only  lamp  which  hung  by  a  brass  chain  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling.  Their  father  had  just  concluded  a  long  thanksgiving 
after  the  evening  meal  when  the  young  Master  of  Wilton  was 
announced. 

Although  a  frequent  visitor  and  a  general  favourite  at  the  house 
— most  of  whose  inmates,  had  they  followed  the  natural  impulse 
of  their  hearts,  would  have  run  eagerly  to  welcome  him — the  young 
Puritan  was  received  after  his  long  absence  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  It  would  have  been  yielding  too  much  to  human 
weakness  to  have  expressed  joy  even  at  the  presence  of  a  friend. 
One  fair  girl,  whose  features  partook  of  the  quiet  intellectual  beauty 
of  her  mother,  hung  her  head  to  conceal  the  blush  which,  despite 
her  long  habit  of  self-command,  the  visit  of  the  Master  of  Wilton 
occasioned.  Her  brother  Richard  half-smiled  as  he  observed  it, 
and  took  occasion,  while  his  father  was  gravely  welcoming  his 
visitor,  to  whisper  in  her  ear  : 

"  I  told  you  he  would  return  in  safety.  Am  I  a  false  prophet 
now  ?  "  The  blush  of  the  fair  girl  became  a  yet  deeper  red  as  she 
turned  aside  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Welcome,  Master  of  Wilton,"  said  Oliver  ;  "  this  expedition 
passes  my  hope,  for  it  implies  success.  Thou  art  not  one  to  leave 
a  means  untried  when  the  great  cause  is  at  stake.  How  speedeth 
the  arrangement  with  the  Scots  ?  " 

"  Better  than  it  promised.  The  preliminaries  of  the  covenant 
between  the  nations  are  already  signed,  and  Vane  waits  but  for 
further  orders  to  complete  it.  Once  accomplished,  the  cause  of 
Charles  is  lost." 

"  And  the  people's,"  replied  his  host,  "  assured.  With  liberty  of 
conscience,  pure  religion,  man  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
defile  the  temple  of  his  heart  by  bowing  to  human  ordinances. 
Where  are  the  papers  ?  " 

"  So  please  you,"  said  the  young  man,  "  give  me  speech  apart. 
I  have  that  to  say  which  I  must  speak  in  private." 

Oliver  rose,  and,  lighting  a  taper,  conducted  the  speaker  from  the 
apartment  to  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  facing  it.  It 
was  fitted  up  in  the  simplest  manner.  A  large  table  covered  with 
papers  occupied  almost  the  entire  space  ;  only  sufficient  room 
remained  to  permit  of  persons  passing  between  the  walls  and  the 
high  backs  of  the  heavy,  carved,  oaken  chairs  which  were  placed 
around  it. 

"  Now,"  said  his  host,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience  as  he 
pointed  to  his  visitor  to  take  a  seat  opposite  his  own,  "  where  are 
these  papers  ?  " 
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"  In  the  hands  of  a  true  friend,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  A  friend  !  "  exclaimed  Oliver,  letting  fall  his  heavy  knuckles, 
with  a  startling  rap,  upon  the  table.  "  What  friend  ?  Art 
treacherous,  or  mad  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  if  a  breath,  an 
inkling  of  this  tampering  with  the  Scots,  escape  before  the  blow  is 
struck  which  renders  the  Presbyterians  powerless,  the  cause,  the 
great  cause  of  England's  regeneration  will  be  lost  ?  " 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head  in  token  that  he  knew  it. 

"  And  yet,"  added  the  speaker,  reproachfully,  "  thou  hast  trifled 
with  the  very  lives,  as  well  as  hopes,  of  those  who  trusted  thee,  and 
consigned  these  papers  to  a  friend." 

"  One,"  said  the  young  man,  sternly,  "  who  to-morrow  will  read 
them  from  his  place  to  the  assembled  Commons  of  England,  unless 
my  demands  are  satisfied." 

"  Demands  ! "  repeated  Cromwell,  eying  him  with  a  glance  of 
surprise  and  cold  contempt ;  for  he  thought  that,  feeling  the  Inde- 
pendent party,  to  which  he  belonged,  to  be  completely  in  his  power, 
Wilton  was  about  to  stipulate  for  some  personal  advantage  to 
himself  ;  "  name  them.  The  men  thou  hast  betrayed  are  little 
favoured  by  this  world's  gifts.  Still,  whate'er  the  sum,  it  shall  be 
paid." 

"  Perish  the  offer  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  proudly,  starting 
from  his  chair.  "  Had  any  lips  save  thine  stained  mine  honour  by 
so  foul  an  offer,  my  sword  should  have  replied  to  him." 

"  Honour  !  thy  honour  !  "  said  Cromwell,  contemptuously  ;  "  but 
let  us  not  waste  words.     Thy  price,  man,  thy  price  !  " 

"  The  release  of  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  a  prisoner  in  the  Gate 
House,  condemned  to  die  for  a  part  in  a  conspiracy  which  you 
know  he  never  played.  The  old  man  hath  been  a  father  to  my 
youth  ;  his  daughter  is  as  a  sister  to  my  heart.  They  must,  nay 
shall,  be  saved.  Was  it  well,  Master  Oliver,  in  the  absence  of  the 
man  you  call  your  friend,  to  abuse  your  influence  with  the  Parlia- 
ment to  procure  the  imprisonment  of  his  guests — an  aged  man.  and 
helpless  girl,  too  ?     Fie  !  fie  !  " 

'*  It  was  for  the  cause  to  which  my  life  hath  been  devoted.  I 
had  not  spared  my  own  blood  in  it,"  replied  his  host. 

"  Then  cursed  be  the  cause  !  If  its  triumph  can  only  be  assured 
by  treachery  and  meanness,  trust  me  it  is  a  bad  one.  Cromwell," 
he  continued,  "  it  is  the  very  nature  of  evil  to  mislead  the  judgment 
and  corrupt  the  heart.  Had  not  thine  own  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  a  fiend,  it  would  not  have  suspected  mine.  Suspect  that  for 
vile  material  interest  I  would  betray  a  cause  I  have  already  bled 
for  !  " 

"  Still  it  is  betrayed." 

"  It  hath  betrayed  itself,"  retorted  Wilton.  "  The  cause  for  which 
I  resigned  my  manhood's  hopes — the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  love 
— was  pure  and  holy — a   cause   the    God  of  armies   might  have 
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smiled  upon  or  holy  martyrs  died  to  advocate.  Since  perjury  and 
cruelty  have  stained  it,  it  is  no  more  the  same." 

"  Perjury  !  "  repeated  Cromwell. 

"  Ay,  perjury,"  continued  the  young  man  ;  "  and  thou  knowest 
it.  Hath  not  thy  great  heart  suffered  this  corruption,  and,  but  for 
my  untimed,  unwished-for  coming,  would  have  permitted  the 
blood  of  the  poor  old  Knight  of  Keinton  to  be  shed,  to  gratify  the 
spleen,  the  malice  of  thy  tool — the  traitor  Barford  ?  " 

For  some  moments  Oliver  felt  humbled  and  humiliated  in  his 
very  soul.  In  his  zeal  for  the  cause  he  had  overstepped  the  limits 
prescribed  by  justice  and  mercy  ;  and  he  found  himself  convicted 
of  standing  in  the  position  of  one  who,  while  he  drew  the  sword 
in  his  own  rights,  had  shown  himself  reckless  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

"  Man — man  !  "  he  sighed,  "  thy  noblest  image  is  of  clay.  The 
dust  from  which  thou  wert  framed  is  felt  in  every  action,  and, 
like  a  base  alloy,  mingles  with  and  contaminates  thy  nature.  The 
scale  hath  fallen  from  my  mental  sight,  and  that  which  I  deemed 
a  sacrifice  now  seems  a  murder." 

At  this  moment  three  distinct  taps  were  heard  against  a  bookcase 
standing  in  a  recess  near  the  chimney.  For  a  moment  the  master 
of  the  house  hesitated,  as  if  afraid  of  trusting  his  guest ;  but 
repelling  the  ungenerous  suspicion,  he  unlocked  the  doors  of  the 
case,  which,  instead  of  being  filled  with  books,  was  empty.  The 
back  of  it  was  a  strong  oaken  door,  let  into  the  wall,  and  opening 
to  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  To  all  but  his  wife  and  the 
few  political  friends  who  visited  him  privately,  the  existence  of 
such  an  entrance  was  a  secret,  and  the  Master  of  Wilton  for  the 
first  time  became  acquainted  with  it. 

"  In  such  times,"  said  Cromwell,  with  a  smile  of  worldly  policy, 
"  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  The  fox  hath  two  entrances  to  its 
burrow  ;  and  at  times  it  is  not  more  beset  than  I  am." 

He  opened  the  concealed  door,  and  three  men  muffled  in  cloaks, 
their  slouched  beavers  drawn  over  their  determined  brows,  glided 
through  the  aperture.  They  were  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  Barford. 
The  latter  turned  deadly  pale  as  his  eye  encountered  the  young 
Master  of  Wilton's.  Something  whispered  him  that,  despite  his 
precautions,  his  prey  would  yet  escape  him. 

The  party  gravely  seated  themselves,  and  remained  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  which  Cromwell  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  Welcome,  friends  and  brothers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord," 
he  commenced.  "My  spirit  was  thirsting  for  this  communion 
when  I  heard  your  signal.  A  light  hath  been  vouchsafed  to  me. 
The  malignant  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  must  not  die." 

"  He  must,"  interrupted  the  impatient  Barford,  whose  soul 
thirsted  for  the  old  man's  blood  ;  for  he  trusted  that  Mary,  once 
deprived  of  her  father's  protecting  care,  would  fall  an  easy  prey. 
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"  The  influence  of  his  name  is  great  throughout  the  country.  With 
a  lavish  hand  he  has  sent  plate,  money,  and  large  aid  in  men,  to 
assist  the  Stuart's  cause.  One  bold  act  will  strike  terror  into  the 
malignants  and  give  courage  to  the  wavering.  Besides,"  he  added, 
"  he  hath  conspired  with  Waller  against  the  nation." 

"  Liar  !  "  exclaimed  Wilton,  "  measureless  liar  !  At  the  very 
moment  you  accuse  him  of  conspiracy  he  was  ill,  wounded  in 
defending  the  honour  of  his  child  against  thy  brutal  lust.  If,"  he 
continued,  "  we  are  to  draw  the  sword  to  avenge  our  private  wrongs, 
if  we  are  to  prostitute  the  sacred  name  of  Justice  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  a  private  malice,  farewell  England  !  Never  shall  thy 
son  be  found  in  arms  to  support  a  cause  where  headstrong  passion 
leads  ;  never  shall  his  voice  be  raised  to  side  with  men  whose 
hearts  are  deaf  to  mercy." 

"  Is  this  thing  so  ?  "  demanded  Bradshaw,  whose  stern  spirit  of 
justice  has  never  been  impugned,  even  by  his  enemies,  however 
opposed  to  the  crowning  act  of  his  political  existence,  the  judge- 
ment of  a  king.  "  If  the  knight  hath  been  wrongfully  accused, 
let  no  narrow  policy  of  circumstances,  no  truckling  to  the  necessity 
of  party,  lead  us  to  injustice  ;  if  rightly,  let  not  weakness  rescind 
the  judgment  reason  calmly  gave." 

.  Ireton,  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  natural  love  of  cruelty, 
sided  with  Barford  ;  but  the  master  mind  of  Cromwell,  who  knew 
how  fatal  to  their  hopes  would  be  the  threatened  disclosure  of 
Wilton,  determined  them,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  old 
man's  life  should  be  spared. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Barford,  rising  hastily  from  his  seat  ;  "  this 
weakness,  this  truckling  to  treason,  hath  broken  all  compact 
between  us.  May  you  find  j'our  new  friends  as  faithful  and 
serviceable  as  I  have  been." 

"  Friend  !  "  whispered  Cromwell,  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  friend  !  and 
with  thee  ? — a  thing  to  use,  but  scorn.  Worm  !  "  he  added,  "  thou 
hast  been  too  lavish  of  thy  venom — thy  sting  is  powerless.  Thy 
very  chance  of  safety  lies  in  clinging,  like  a  wretched  parasite,  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  man  thou  wouldst  denounce.  Go,"  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  contempt  so  cold  and  haughty  that  it  stung  the 
traitor  to  the  quick  ;  "  I  neither  fear  nor  require  thee." 

Barford,  humbled  and  humiliated  by  the  reply,  which  made  him 
feel  not  only  his  worthlessness,  but  impotence  for  evil,  sank  back 
in  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  and,  during  the  rest  of  the 
interview  maintained  a  gloomy  silence. 

After  a  hasty  discussion  on  the  purport  of  their  visit,  the  three 
last-comers  took  their  leave,  and  Wilton  once  more  remained  alone 
with  his  host. 

"  Richard,"  said  the  latter,  "  thou  hast  dealt  hardly,  but  justly, 
with  me.  Had  I  traced  in  thy  wavering  from  the  cause  one  earth- 
born  motive,  one  sordid  impulse,  despite  thy  threatened  revelation, 
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this  hand  had  struck  thee  dead.  Start  not,"  he  added,  as  the  young 
man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword  ;  "  my  spirit  is  at  peace  with 
thee  ;  against  the  evil-doer  of  the  earth,  the  oppressor,  and  the 
manslayer  alone  is  it  powerful,  for  so  the  Lord  hath  willed  it." 

His  visitor  started  ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  the  speaker  had  ever 
communicated  to  him  that  he  felt  himself  called  by  destiny  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  to  which  he  believed  himself  especially 
devoted. 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  mad,"  he  continued,  calmly,  seeing  the 
young  man's  surprise.  "  But  for  years  this  light  hath  shone  upon 
ine.  I  have  seen  it  pictured,  when  a  boy,  e'en  in  the  brook  upon 
whose  banks  I  flung  my  weary  limbs.  It  hath  haunted  me  in  my 
dreams,  even  to  the  crowning  act  which,  veiled  in  mystery  and 
darkness  to  men's  eyes,  is  visible  to  mine.  Shall  I  tell  thee,"  he 
added,  "  when  the  revelation  first  came  upon  me — when  it  o'er- 
shadowed  me  like  the  waving  of  an  angel's  wing — ay,  the  Angel 
of  Death's  ?  " 

"  May  it  not  be  a  delusion,"  demanded  his  visitor,  "  born  of  thick 
blood  and  melancholy  thoughts  ?  " 

Oliver  shook  his  head  impatiently  ;  he  had  too  long  indulged  in 
the  conviction  that  he  was  the  man  marked  out  to  achieve  the 
great  work  of  his  country's  regeneration,  to  entertain,  even  for  an 
instant,  the  suspicion  that  he  could  be  deceived. 

"  It  is  neither  a  dream  nor  the  creation  of  an  idle  brain,"  he 
replied.  "  I  have  not  sought  the  work — it  hath  been  thrust  upon 
me  ;  and  the  blind  instrument  may  not  resist  the  Maker's  will 
While  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  pursuing  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  law,  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  vjitness  a  great  and  strange  scene 
— the  death  of  one  of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  gallant,  high- 
souled  Raleigh  ;  condemned  by  the  crowned  miscreant  whom  God, 
to  humble  human  pride,  permitted  to  be  king,  to  die  to  satisfy  the 
cruel  Spaniard's  hate.  That  day  thousands  blushed  to  own  the  name 
of  Englishman.  Although  a  boy  in  years,  I  felt  it  keenly  when  I 
beheld  that  noble  man,  his  head  grown  grey,  his  strong  heart 
breaking,  mount  firmly  up  the  tottering  scaffold  steps,  while 
Arundel,  Doncaster,  and  the  effeminate  Hay  sat  looking  on  as  at  a 
mummers'  spectacle.  Proudly  he  laid  his  white  head  on  the  block, 
but  not  till  he  had  breathed  forth  words  which  turned  to  swords 
against  the  race  of  tyrants  :  for  a  truth  once  uttered,  Wilton,  cannot 
die.  Ages  may  pass  before  it  finds  a  resting-place  within  men's 
hearts  ;  but  it  will  find  it,  be  assured,  at  last." 

"  And  Raleigh  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man,  excited  not  only  by 
the  manner  of  the  speaker,  but  the  description  of  the  scene. 

"  Died  as  he  had  lived — with  a  hero's  courage  and  a  martyr's 
constancy.  As  the  axe  fell,"  continued  Cromwell — "and  it  swept 
like  a  gleam  of  lightning  through  the  air — the  victim's  eye  caught 
mine  ;  a  portion  of  his  mighty  spirit  seemed  to  fall  upon  me.     I 
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felt  that  I  was  doomed  to  give  a  lesson  to  earth's  tyrants,  to  raise  a 
prostrate  people  to  their  rights.  I  have  stumbled  in  my  path,  but 
never  fallen  ;  for  the  heart  of  man  is  but  clay,  and  cannot  always 
endure  the  spirit's  glorious  presence.  I  have  doubted  and  trusted 
to  human  policy  only  to  be  deceived.  From  this  hour  forth  my 
course  is  marked.  No  weakness — no  treaty  with  passion  now. 
Henceforth  my  soul  is  iron ;  to  Heaven  I  leave  the  rest. 

Wilton  knew  too  well  the  mind  he  had  to  deal  with  to  doubt 
that  he  would  keep  his  word,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  with  a 
sad  yet  joyful  heart,  for  its  wounds  were  soothed  by  the  balm  his 
generous  spirit  brought. 

In  the  full  assurance  that  her  father's  life  was  free  from  danger, 
Mary  consented,  on  Herbert's  account,  to  start  for  Oxford,  expecting 
Sir  Malcolm  to  join  her  there.  Armed  with  a  safe-conduct  which 
her  adopted  brother  had  procured  from  Essex,  she  started  with  her 
husband  and  Wilton  for  her  escort.  The  latter  was  to  accompany 
them  only  till  they  had  passed  the  lines  of  the  Parliamentarian 
army.  Thanks  to  his  precaution  and  guardian  care,  she  arrived 
safely  within  the  walls  of  the  University. 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  had  the  happiness  of  once  more 
embracing  her  father  and  the  faithful  Martin,  whom  the  Gate 
House  Prison  had  quite  cured  of  the  last  vestige  of  Puritanism, 
and  who  was  now  as  confirmed  a  Royalist  as  his  old  master 
himself. 

Weeks  passed  away  in  fruitless  negotiations  on  either  side, 
during  which  the  little  Court  assembled  round  the  monarch,  whose 
sceptre  was  sliding  from  his  grasp,  indulged  in  every  species  of 
gaiety  consistent  with  that  rigid  propriety  of  morals  which  Charles 
exacted  from  all  who  approached  his  person.  Whatever  his  faults, 
and  they  were  many  as  a  king,  his  morals  were  unimpeachable. 
Mary,  from  her  gentle  nature,  and  the  melancholy  tone  which 
recent  suffering  had  given  to  her  character,  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  him,  and  he  frequently  sought  in  her  gentle  conversation  a 
momentary  f  orgetf  ulness  of  the  trials  and  dangers  which  threatened 
him. 

The  negotiations  between  him  and  the  Parliament  having  failed, 
probably  from  want  of  sincerity  on  each  side,  both  parties  prepared 
once  more  to  take  the  field.  Gladly  would  Herbert  have  retired 
from  the  unnatural  strife  and  devoted  himself  to  happiness  and  his 
bride  ;  but  a  sense  of  honour  and  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause 
restrained  him.  The  moment  of  danger  was  not  one  in  which  he 
could  desert  it. 

Mary  was  dissolved  in  tears  ;  for  the  intelligence  of  the  coming 
conflict  had  already  reached  her  when  her  father  entered  her  apart- 
ment in  Christ  College,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  lodging  for 
the  commanders  of  the  Royal  army  and  the  noblemen  immediately 
attached  to  the  Court.     The  determined  resistance  which  the  king 
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had  displayed  to  the  abolition  of  the  bishoprics  and  the  sweeping 
reforms  which  Parliament  demanded  in  the  Church,  had  raised  the 
gratitude  of  the  University  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  they  adhered 
with  a  devotion  to  his  cause  which  neither  ill-fortune  nor  perse- 
cution could  afterwards  shake. 

"  What,  Mary  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  knight  ;  "  a  soldier's  girl, 
and  weeping  at  the  first  rattle  of  the  drum  !  Dry  those  tears,  or 
they  will  send  Herbert  to  the  field  a  coward  !  " 

"  Should  he  not  return  ?  "  sighed  the  anxious  wife. 

"  Pooh  !  from  how  many  fields  have  not  I  returned  !  and,  egad, 
I  think  if  I  were  only  stronger  in  the  sword-arm  that  I  might 
stand  a  bout  with  the  enemy  yet — at  least  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
try  its  mettle  on  our  journey." 

"  Journey  !  "  repeated  Mary. 

"Ay,  to  Exeter — there  to  attend  upon  our  gracious  queen. 
Charles  thinks  your  presence,  Mary,  will  console  her.  Heaven 
knows,  poor  lady,  that  she  hath  need  of  consolation  !  " 

This  was  the  first  intimation  given  to  his  daughter  of  a  separation 
which  to  her  foreboding  heart  she  feared  was  to  be  final.  In  this, 
however,  she  was  deceived  :  whatever  the  trials  Heaven  had  still 
in  store  for  her,  the  loss  of  her  husband  was  not  yet  numbered 
amongst  them. 

As  soon  as  the  note  of  preparation  indicated  that  hostilities  were 
near,  Mary  and  her  father,  attended  by  Martin  and  a  faithful  body 
of  picked  men,  set  forth  to  cross  the  country  into  Devonshire.  In 
a  private  interview  with  Charles,  the  monarch  had  intrusted  her 
with  letters  of  the  utmost  importance  for  his  wife,  begging  her,  if 
she  should  see  the  least  risk  of  being  taken,  to  destroy  them,  as 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  would  materially  affect 
his  present  position  and  future  plans. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  young  hearts  to  separate,  even  when  no 
thought  of  danger,  no  fear  of  the  future,  adds  to  the  parting  pang. 
But  the  bridegroom  summoned  to  the  field,  the  bride  torn  from 
her  husband's  lingering  arms,  feel  that  collapsing  of  the  heart,  that 
utter  loneliness  which  leaves  a  desert  where  it  found  a  garden.  A 
hundred  and  a  hundred  times  did  the  young  husband  imprint  a 
kiss  upon  the  pale  cheek  of  his  wife,  and  whisper  that  sad  wrord — 
i'arewell.  At  each  fresh  tear  the  parting  hour  was  delayed,  till  he 
had  insensibly  accompanied  them  beyond  sight  of  the  lofty  spires 
of  Oxford.  Nor  was  it  till  he  perceived  an  officer  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  angle  of  a  wood,  riding  hastily  towards  the  little  party,  that, 
placing  the  reins  of  Mary's  steed  in  her  father's  hand,  he  imprinted 
the  last  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  rode  forward  to  meet  the  rider. 

"  Defend  yourself,  sir  officer  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
approached  within  hearing,  for  he  was  determined  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  fugitives  being  tracked,  which  he  feared  might 
be  the  case  should  the  officer  return  to  relate  what  he  had  seen. 
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To  his  surprise,  however,  the  party  thus  challenged  neither  drew 
his  sword  nor  slackened  his  rein,  but  continued  to  ride  as  fearlessly 
as  before  towards  him. 

"  Are  you  mad,  or  desperate,"  continued  Herbert,  "  that  you  rush 
thus  headlong  to  destruction  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  stranger,  laughing  ;  "  I  am  onl3T  tired  of 
the  company  I  have  been  lately  keeping.  Sacre  Dieu !  I  have 
had  more  psalm-singing,"  he  added,  "in  three  months  in  England 
than  my  uncle,  the  Prior  of  Bethune,  ever  listened  to  in  his  whole 
existence,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-four." 

The  speaker  was  a  young,  handsome  man,  whose  Norman  accent 
betrayed  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  purport  of  his  speech 
implied  that  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  enemy.  Still  Herbert  kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  him,  not  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
appearances. 

"  Your  purpose,  then,  is  to  join  the  king  ?  "  he  observed. 

"  If  a  poor  gentleman  may  hope  to  be  received,"'  replied  the 
soldier  ;  "  I  am  sick  of  conventicles,  and  fighting  with  men  who 
celebrate  their  victories  with  fasts  and  prayer-meetings." 

"  And  your  name  ?  " 

"  Urrie,  late  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament." 
"  You  are  a  deserter,  then  ?  " 

The  stranger  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  his  handsome 
countenance  flushed  with  wounded  pride. 

"  Deserter  !  "  he  repeated  ;  "  the  phrase  is  scant  courteous  ;  but 
so  like  you  English,  who  judge  the  shades  of  character  in  preference 
to  the  lights.  No,  sir,"  he  added,  proudly  ;  "  I  may  resign  a  com- 
mand,  in  case  my  heart  no  longer  approves,  without  meriting,  I 
trust,  the  brand  of  a  deserter.  Three  hours  since  I  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  of  the  Parliament  my  commission  as  colonel 
in  their  service  ;  and  am  free  to  offer  my  sword,  like  the  cadets  of 
my  country,  to  whom  and  where  I  list — always  excepting  the 
natural  allegiance  which  I  owe  to  France." 

Herbert  offered  the  young  man  his  hand,  and  courteously  craved 
forgiveness  of  his  error.  The  pledge  was  accepted,  and  peace 
restored  between  them.  Side  by  side  they  crossed  over  the 
Magdalen  Bridge,  and  entered  Oxford. 

An  hour  after.  Prince  Rupert  having  heard  that  two  Parliament 
regiments  lay  open  to  assault  at  Wycombe,  resolved  upon  a  night 
a nack  :  and  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  pushed  on  rapidly  into  what 
was  called  the  Parliament  country.  Swiftly  they  continued  their 
journey  over  the  Cherwell,  and  through  the  woods  of  Sokenchurch, 
till  they  reached  the  peaceful  hamlet  of  P^otscombe,  at  about  three 
in  the  morning.  There,  to  their  disappointment,  they  found  a 
troop  of  horse,  who  mounted  and  retreated  in  good  order,  after  a 
Blight  skirmish,  beating  up  the  people,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
other  pickets   and  outposts  ;   upon  which  Rupert,  with  his  usual 
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inconsistency,  altered  his  plan,  and  turned  aside  with  his  whole 
force  towards  Chinnor,  where  he  surprised  and  slaughtered  many 
Parliamentarians,  and  took  about  sixty  prisoners. 

The  sun  now  rose,  and  discovered  a  party  of  horse,  led  by  the 
patriot  Hampden,  who  had  slept  that  night  at  Wallingf  ord,  and  who 
had  vainly  urged  Essex  the  day  before  to  strengthen  his  line  by 
calling  in  his  outposts. 

A  sharp  encounter  presently  took  place  on  Chalgrove  Field 
amongst  the  standing  corn.  The  Parliamentarians  were  checked 
and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Major  Gunter  slain.  Hampden,  who 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the  head  of  Essex's  column,  galloped 
up  to  rally  and  support  the  disordered  horse  of  Gunter,  and  charged 
Rupert's  right.  As  he  was  cheering  on  his  gallant  regiment,  the 
Green  Coats,  he  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  two  carbine  balls, 
which  broke  the  bone  and  entered  his  body  ;  the  reins  fell  from 
his  disabled  arm,  and  with  his  head  bent  over  his  horse's  neck,  he 
turned  away  in  agony  from  that  fatal  charge.  His  followers, 
disheartened  at  the  sight,  began  to  retreat,  leaving  many  of  their 
officers  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Royalists  retired  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty  to  Oxford. 

At  first  the  wounded  patriot,  supported  by  that  courage  which 
sustains  the  patriot's  cause,  moved  in  the  direction  of  his  father-in- 
law  Simeon's  house,  where  in  his  youth  he  had  married  the  first 
wife  of  his  love  at  Pyrton  ;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry  covered  the 
plain  in  that  direction,  so  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
towards  Thame. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  dying  Hampden  mastering  by 
mental  courage  the  body's  agony,  and,  erect  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  directing  his  jaded  steed  from  the  plain  slippery  with  blood. 
No  friend  was  near  him,  no  kindred  voice  to  breathe  one  word  of 
pity  or  consolation.  God  knew  the  fortitude  of  the  nature  He  had 
gifted,  and  accepted  the  last  homage  of  its  efforts.  Finding  that 
his  sight  waxed  dim  and  his  head  swam  lightly,  Hampden,  at  the 
corner  of  the  wood  which  skirted  the  plain,  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  with  great  difficulty  alighted  from  his  gore-stained  saddle. 
Fastening  the  bridle  to  a  tree,  he  sank  upon  the  bank,  and  prepared 
himself  by  prayer  for  his  final  struggle  with  the  King  of  Terrors. 
The  bolt  had  for  him  no  sting  ;  the  armour  of  integrity  was  on 
him.  Gradually  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  he  believed,  iii  death,  and 
the  calm  sleep  of  forgetfulness  stole  over  him.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  himself  upon  a  bed,  in  a  respectable-looking  house,  and 
Mary,  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  and  Martin  bending  over  him. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Senseless  from  exhaustion,  the  great  and  good  soldier  of  the 
people — the  onl}-  man,  perhaps,  in  that  time  of  civil  broil,  whose 
heart  heat  purely  and  disinterestedly  for  his  country's  welfare, 
unsullied  by  a  thought  or  wish  of  personal  aggrandisement — 
Hampden  had  been  found  by  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  the 
faithful  huntsman  Martin.  At  first  they  thought  that  the  gallant 
spirit  had  fled  its  tenement  for  ever.  A  faint  sigh,  as  they  raised 
him  from  the  bank  where  he  had  fallen,  undeceived  them ;  and, 
despite  their  own  danger,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  nearest 
habitation,  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne.  It  was  night 
when  they  arrived,  and  the  hospitable  Puritan  prevailed  on  them 
to  accept  of  shelter  till  the  morning. 

"  You  have,  indeed,  been  messengers  of  woe,"  he  observed  ; 
'•  but,  natheless,  you  are  welcome  to  my  humble  roof." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ? "  observed  the  knight. 

"  He  was  the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  companion  of  my  man- 
hood," replied  their  host.  "  It  will  be  an  honour  to  have  inscribed 
upon  my  tomb,  '  Here  lies  the  friend  of  Hampden.'  " 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  apartment,  for  he  saw  the 
surgeon,  whom  one  of  his  household  had  been  hastily  despatched 
on  horseback  to  summon,  in  the  act  of  alighting  at  his  door. 

"Hampden  !  "  repeated  Sir  Malcolm  ;  "  have  we,  then,  succoured 
that  malignant  enemy  of  our  Royal  master  ?  Had  I  known  it,  he 
might  have  lain  and  rotted  where  he  fell.  I  have  scant  mercy  for 
the  Roundheads." 

This  was  uttered  with  a  spirit  foreign  to  the  old  man's  generous 
nature  ;  but  at  that  moment  his  thoughts  were  of  his  ruined  home, 
and  his  heart  was  heavy  at  seeing  his  dearly-cherished  child  a 
wayworn  fugitive. 

Mary  heard  the  observation  with  regret.  To  her  gentle  heart, 
all  who  suffered  had  a  claim  to  sympathy.  Rising  from  the  rude 
seat  where  she  had  been  placed,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's 
arm,  and  gently  whispered  in  his  ear  the  name  of  the  young  Master 
of  Wilton.     The  old  man  understood  the  rebuke,  and  felt  it. 

"  God  forgive  me  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  my  ungenerous  words,  and 
impute  their  sin  to  the  times  on  which  we  have  fallen.  It  is  the 
curse  of  civil  war,"  he  added,  "  to  break  the  bonds  of  nature,  harden 
the  heart,  and  breathe  Cain's  fratricidal  spirit  on  us.  Poor  gentle- 
man ! — what  right  had  I  to  reproach  him  ?  " 

His  daughter  kissed  his  cheek.  The  act  was  like  an  absolving 
angel's  ministry.     He  felt  that  he  was  forgiven. 

On  the  first  examination  of  his  wounds  the  surgeon  gave  hopes 
of  life  ;  but  the  patriot  felt  himself  that  they  were  mortal.  Their 
pain  was  excruciating,  yet  he  almost  immediately  occupied  himself 
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in  writing  letters  to  the  Parliament  concerning  public  affairs,  which 
seemed  desperate  in  his  eyes,  unless  the  irresolute  and  lazy  spirit 
which  had  directed  the  army  should  give  place  to  more  manly 
resolution  and  active  operation.  He  again  sent  to  head-quarters  to 
recommend  the  correction  of  those  military  errors  to  which  he  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  to  implore  Essex  to  concentfate  his  army  so  as  to 
cover  London,  and  set  at  defiance  the  flying  incursions  of  Rupert's 
horse.  These  duties  once  performed,  his  next  request  was  to  see 
those  whose  humanity  had  saved  him  from  dying  like  a  wounded 
stag,  in  solitude,  without  one  kind  voice  to  bid  God  speed  him  on 
his  way — one  kindly  tear  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

"  A  woman  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  party  entered  the  apartment, 
where,  pale  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  he  lay  stretched 
upon  his  couch  of  suffering.  "  But  I  might  have  guessed  it. 
Beauty  and  charity  were  ever  friends.  Forgive  this  churlish 
weakness,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  which  prevents  my 
rising'  to  receive  you,  and  accept  the  poor  expression  of  a  soldier's 
thanks." 

"  Shame  not  our  slight  service  by  offering  them,"  replied  Mary, 
gracefully,  "  for  a  simple  duty  of  humanity.  Are  you  much 
hurt  ? " 

"  To  death,"  answered  the  patriot,  calmly.  "  My  fight  on  earth 
is  ended,  save  that  last  one  which  all  who  partake  of  Adam's 
weakness  pay  as  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin.  How  went  the 
battle  ? " 

"  As  usual,"  sighed  Sir  Malcolm.  "  Childless  mothers  left  on 
either  side,  and  widowed  women  to  mark  the  day  with  tears,  but 
no  advantage  gained.  The  rebels — the  forces  of  the  Parliament," 
he  added,  correcting  himself,  unwilling  to  offer  a  discourtesy  to  a 
man  he  had  served,  by  an  ungracious  expression,  "  have  retired  in 
good  order.     Neither  are  masters  of  the  field."  ' 

"Thank  Heaven  !  Then  the  errors  of  this  day  may  be  retrieved. 
From  your  speech,  sir,  I  judge  you  to  be  a  Royalist." 

Mary  checked  the  reply  upon  her  father's  lips  by  simply 
answering  for  him  that  they  were  Christians.  The  speaker  under- 
stood the  feeling  which  prompted  her  words,  and  repaid  her  for 
them  by  a  smile. 

"  You  are  journeying  towards  London,"  he  observed. 

"  Rather  from  it." 

Hampden  pressed  no  farther.  The  times  were  such  that  prudence 
commanded  those  who  travelled  to  conceal  their  track ;  for  private 
malice  frequently  borrowed  the  mask  of  public  duty  to  gratify  its 
hate." 

"  Your  honour's  horse,"  said  old  Martin,  "  is  safe  in  Master 
Browne's  stable  ; — a  well-trained  beast,  sir  ;  we  foufld  him  close 
beside  you  ;  indeed,  it  was  his  neighing  at  our  approach  which  first 
drew  my  master  and  young  lady  to  the  spot.      Poor  brute,  one 
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would  have  thought  it  endowed  with  human  reason,  and  calling 
for  assistance,  it  seemed  so  joyed  when  we  rode  up." 

"  Poor  Dapple  !  He  has  been  my  companion  in  many  a  saimter 
through  the  green  lanes  and  woods  of  Hampden  ;  has  borne  me. 
through  many  a  ha*:d-fought  field.  I  shall  never  mount  him  more. 
Keep  him  for  my  sake,  lady  ;  he  is  no  less  gentle  than  fleet.  A 
child  may  guide  him.  I  should  regret  to  think  he  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  harsh  master." 

The  surgeon,  who  saw  that  conversation  was  exhausting  the 
little  that  remained  of  strength  in  the  frame  of  the  dying  man, 
insisted  on  his  visitors  retiring  from  the  chamber,  promising  that 
they  should  be  admitted  in  the  morning  to  bid  him  farewell  again, 
should  his  state  admit  it. 

Hampden  silently  raised  the  hand  of  Mary  to  his  lips,  and  she 
bent  over  his  couch  to  bid  him  farewell  for  the  night.  His  gentle 
spirit  was  soothed  by  the  holiness  of  a  commiserating  woman's 
presence. 

The  house  of  Ezekiel  Browne  Avas  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
wood,  about  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  the  high  road,  and 
was  surrounded  on  one  side  by  a  moat ;  for  it  had  formerly  been  a 
residence  of  some  note  in  the  county,  but  having  suffered  from 
decay,  it  had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  descendants  of  the  family 
who  built  it,  and  converted  into  a  substantial  fai'mhouse,  still 
retaining,  however,  something  of  its  original  mansion-like  appear- 
ance. Their  hospitable  host  had  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  in 
a  long  wainscoted  room,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  wood.  The 
windows  were  guarded  by  thick  oaken  shutters,  which  protected 
the  lower  story  from  any  sudden  attack,  as  it  would  have  required 
more  than  common  violence  to  force  them. 

The  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  only  by  the  loud  patter  of 
the  rain,  which  fell  heavily,  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  case- 
ment. As  it  burst  in  gusts  round  the  gable  ends  of  the  old  house, 
Sir  Malcolm  rejoiced,  as  he  watched,  with  the  anxiety  of  parental 
love,  the  pale,  harassed  features  of  his  child,  that  her  delicate  frame 
was  sheltered  from  the  pitiless  storm  ;  and  although  the  humble 
roof  which  covered  them  was  a  poor  exchange  for  the  stately  halls 
of  Keinton,  he  gazed  upon  them  complacently,  and  forgot  that  their 
master  was  a  Roundhead  ;  he  even  mastered  his  prejudice  so  far  as 
to  listen  patiently,  if  not  devoutly,  to  the  long  grace  which  Master 
Browne,  according  to  household  custom,  pronounced  before  com- 
mencing the  evening  meal. 

"  It  will  prove  a  rough  ride  to-morrow,  my  poor  girl,"  sighed  the 
old  man,  listening  to  the  tempest  ;  "  bad  roads,  wind  and  rain,  are 
ill  suited  to  a  frame  like  thine." 

"  Let  the  maiden  tarry  here,"  replied  their  host  ;  "  if  she  fears 
danger,  the  obscurity  of  the  roof  will  prove  a  protection,  and  Judith 
will  willingly  give  up  her  chamber  for  a  second  night." 
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"Gladly,  father,"  said  his  daughter,  a  pretty,  demure-lookiag 
girl,  whose  rosy  cheek  and  merry  eye  belied  the  stiff  sober  gown 
and  linen  wimple  in  which  she  was  disguised,  rather  than  arrayed. 

"  Not  for  me,  father.  I  am  country  bred,  and  fear  a  hard  ride 
less  than  many  a  silken  courtier.  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather 
brave  th'e  tempest  than  sit  here  hour  after  hour  watching  the 
changeless  sky,  and  counting  each  pulsation  pf  my  heart  as  it 
beats  with  the  terror  of  anticipated  evil." 

"It  will  not  need,  lady,"  observed  the  huntsman  ;  "  the  day  will 
prove  a  fine  one,  or  never  trust  old  Martin's  judgment  more.  The 
wind  shifts  too  much  for  the  rain  to  last  after  the  moon  has  risen  ; 
besides  which,  it  falls  unevenly." 

"Ay,"  said  the  master  of  the* house,  "  like  the  impetuous  bursts 
of  human  passion,when  sorrow  shakes  it,  before  reason  has  tempered 
the  measure  of  its  griefs." 

His  daughter's  rosy  cheek  blanched  at  the  remark  ;  for,  from  the 
look  of  the  speaker,  it  was  evidently  directed  towards  her,  although 
uttered  in  a  general  sense. 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  Martin,  starting  from  his  seat  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  ;  "  I  hear  the  tread  of  men." 

There  was  a  breathless  pause  ;  the  half-raised  glass  remained 
suspended  between  the  table  and  his  lips  in  the  old  knight's  hand  ; 
two  lai-ge  hounds  which,  half-asleep,  had  been  stretched  before  the 
red  embers  on  the  hearth,  suddenly  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  one 
of  them  uttered  a  low,  inarticulate  growl. 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Sir  Malcolm,  finishing  his  glass,  and  at 
the  same  time  reaching  his  rapier,  which  on  taking  his  seat  at  the 
table  he  had  disembarrassed  himself  of. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  the  master  of  the  house  ;  "  besides  which,  the 
doors  have  long  been  fast." 

"  But  I  hear  them,"  exclaimed  Mary,  whose  sense  of  hearing 
terror  had  quickened  ;  "  their  tread  is  stealthy  as  the  tread  of  men 
intent  on  crime.  God,"  added  the  poor  girl,  "  for  what  are  we 
reserved?" 

A  low  creaking  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  party, 
and  caused  them  to  direct  their  glance  to  one  of  the  shutters.  The 
large  iron  bolt  which  fastened  it  was  distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly 
round  ;  it  was  clear  that  someone  on  the  outside  was  trying  it.  At 
the  same  moment  both  the  dogs  broke  into  a  furious  bark.  Seeing 
they  were  discovered,  the  assailants,  whoever  they  might  be,  deemed 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  attempt  a  surprise,  but  moved  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  regular  fall  of  the  feet  announced 
that  they  were  military,  and  numerous. 

"  Royalists  !  "  exclaimed  Ezekiel  Browne,  with  a  stern  glance  at 
his  child,  who  quailed  before  him. 

"  Parliamentarians,  on  my  life,"  interrupted  Sir  Malcolm,  who 
judged   from    their  silence    the    party  to  which   they  belonged. 
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"  Such  were  the  steps  of  those  who  burnt  and  sacked  my  house  at 
Keinton." 

A  loud  crash,  occasioned  by  the  firing  of  a  petard,  caused  the 
females  to  scream  and  the  men  to  start  from  their  seats.  Mary 
had  scarcely  time  to  throw  herself  before  her  father  to  restrain  him, 
when  Barf ord,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fanatics,  burst  into  the  room  ; 
her  heart  sickened  at  the  sight,  for  her  worst  terror  was  realised. 
This  time  old  Martin  was  restrained  by  no  scruple  of  conscience, 
but  would  willingly  have  shot  him  like  a  polecat,  or  any  other 
beast  of  prey,  had  not  the  person  of  their  host  been  interposed 
between  him  and  his  aim. 

"  What  seek  ye,"  demanded  Ezekiel  Browne,  "  that  you  burst 
into  my  house  as  into  a  den  of  thieves  ? " 

"The  persons  of  two  traitors  to  the  people's  cause — the  old 
malignant  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  his  daughter." 

"  They  are  my  guests." 

"  They  are  my  prisoners,"  interrupted  the  ruffian,  with  a  look  of 
ferocious  joy.  "  I  told  you,  lady,"  he  added,  "  that  my  debt  was 
not  yet  paid.     None  ever  yet  escaped  who  wronged  me." 

The  speaker  advanced  to  clasp  her,  when  a  side  door,  which 
opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  slowly  opened,  and  the  dying 
Hampden,  grasping  his  broken  weapon,  passed  between  him  and 
his  victim. 

The  agony  occasioned  by  the  effort  caused  the  perspiration  to 
fall  in  large  clammy  drops  from  his  pale  brow,  beneath  which  his 
dark  eyes  Hashed  with  the  energy  and  wrath  of  a  protecting  spirit. 

"  What  means  this  violence  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Why  do  I  find 
midnight  robbers  disguised  in  the  garb  of  soldiers  of  the  people  ?  " 

Many  of  the  party  drew  back  ashamed,  for  they  recognised  the 
noble  sufferer — knew  well  his  patriotism,  coui'age,  and  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  others,  who  were  more  under  the 
influence  of  Barford,  still  seemed  inclined  to  press  forward  and 
execute  his  orders. 

"  They  are  traitors  to  the  people — in  whose  name  I  arrest  them." 

"  Without  warrant  ?  " 

"  When  danger  threatens  the  State,  true  patriots  stand  not  upon 
form." 

"  Patriots  !  "  repeated  the  wounded  man,  in  a  tone  of  withering 
scorn  ;  "  ay,  such  patriots  as  disgrace  the  cause  they  mar  instead  of 
serve — kennel-bred  patriots,  whom  plunder  incites  to  battle  and 
cruelty  to  blood  ;  whose  weathercock  support  gold  could  buy  and 
sell  like  a  thing  of  vilest  merchandise — patriots  who  draw  the 
sword  at  passion's  impulse  without  reflection,  and  sheathe  it 
without  honour." 

"  Here,"  said  Sir  Malcolm,  "  is  the  safe-conduct  we  received 
when  we  quitted  London  from  the  general  of  the  Parliament, 
Read  it,  noble  sir  ;  it  bears  the  signature  of  Essex." 
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Hampden  took  the  paper  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  decipher  it ; 
a  mist  clouded  his  sight,  and  with  difficulty  he  kept  himself  from 
fainting. 

"A  safe-conduct,"  replied  Barforcl,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "as 
far  as  Oxford,  but  not  to  Exeter,  to  carry  letters  from  Charles  Stuart 
to  the  wanton  whom  he  calls  his  queen." 

"  Is  this  so  ?  "  demanded  the  patriot  of  the  trembling  girl  he  had 
protected. 

Even  at  that  bitter  moment  she  scorned  to  deceive  the  noble 
being  who  questioned  her,  to  pollute  her  soul  by  falsehood.  Over- 
whelmed by  anguish  at  the  prospect  of  again  becoming  Barford's 
prisoner,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  clasping  the  cold,  white 
hand  of  the  speaker,  implored  him  to  protect  her. 

"  Save  me  !  "  she  sobbed,  "  for  the  honour  of  the  mother  on  whose 
chaste  bosom  you  have  lain  ! — by  the  memory  of  the  wife  whose 
love  was  sunlight  to  your  eyes  !  That  thing,  whom  I  loathe,  yet 
fear,  hath  vowed  the  ruin  of  my  happiness.  Save  me  from  him  !  " 
she  added,  pointing  to  her  enemy  ;  "  mercy  will  bless  the  deed, 
and  Heaven  reward  it  with  its  smile." 

Moved  by  her  terror,  her  youth,  and  innocence,  and  the  warm 
tears  which  fell  upon  his  clammy  hand,  Hampden  gently  raised 
her,  and  directed  the  fugitives  to  retreat,  by  the  door  through 
which  he  had  entered,  to  his  chamber,  weakly  deeming  that  the 
couch  stained  with  his  noble  blood  would  prove  a  shrine  from 
which  even  her  enemies  would  hesitate  to  drag  her.  In  his  own 
god-like  nature  he  but  half-judged  the  villainy  of  man. 

"  What,"  exclaimed  the  old  knight,  "  and  leave  you  here  to 
contend  with  these  ruffians  ?     Never  !  " 

"  For  your  child's  sake,"  urged  the  patriot,  in  a  fainting  tone. 

"  Heaven,  what  cowards  our  affections  make  us  !  " 

All  this  passed  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Barford  failed  to  catch  its 
purport.  Judith,  who  was  a  quick-witted  girl,  caught  the  half- 
fainting  Mary  by  the  arm,  and  led,  or  rather  dragged,  her  to  the 
staircase  ;  Sir  Malcolm  and  Martin,  who  were  well  armed,  followed. 
No  sooner  had  they  passed  than  Hampden  closed  the  door,  and 
placing  his  back  against  it,  to  support  himself,  gazed  with  stern 
defiance  upon  the  astonished  Puritans. 

"  You  pass  not,"  he  exclaimed,  as  their  unworthy  leader  advanced, 
"  but  over  my  body." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  villain,  resolutely,  for  his  passions  were 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch  hearing  the  fugitives  barricading  the 
door  above.  "  Though  I  trample  thy  soul  out,  they  shall  not 
escape  me  !  " 

Not  one  of  his  followers — and  they  were  the  very  refuse  of  the 
Roundhead  camp — ventured  to  lay  a  hand  upon  the  wounded  man. 
Their  leader  was  compelled  to  do  his  sacrilegious  work  alone. 
Springing  with  a  tiger-like  bound  upon  the  gallant  Hampden,  he 
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avoided  the  feeble  blow  aimed  at  him,  and  swinging  him  round, 
cast  him  fainting  and  helpless  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  apartment. 
The  sufferer's  wounds  broke  out  afresh,  and  his  blood  stained  the 
spot  where  he  fell. 

"  Where  is  now  thy  boast  ?  "  scoffingly  demanded  Barford, 
"  where  thy  trust  ?"  The  distant  sound  of  a  bugle  echoed  through 
the  pause  of  the  storm,  as  if  to  reply  to  him. 

"  In  Heaven  and  that  cause  which  nerves  the  good  man's  arm," 
replied  the  patriot,  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  for  he  had 
recognised  each  note  of  the  well-known  signal.  "  They  come — 
my  faithful  Green-coats — men  of  high  impulse  and  true  hearts — 
men  who  are  knit  to  me  in  honour's  sacred  ties — men  whom  God 
pronounces  worthy  of  the  name  as  He  weighs  them  in  the  balance 
of  His  hand." 

The  ruffian  trembled,  for  the  "  Green-coats  "  was  the  name  by 
which  the  regiment  Hampden  had  armed,  raised,  and  equipped  at 
his  own  expense  was  known.  They  loved  and  revered  him  like  a 
father,  and  he  relied  on  them  as  his  children.  Several  of  Barf  ord's 
men  rushed  from  the  apartment  to  ascertain  if  the  dying  chief 
was  right,  and  others  to  escape  the  consequence  of  their  leader's 
brutality. 

The  tread  of  the  horses  now  became  distinct.  One  of  the  Round- 
heads returned  and  told  Barford  that  the  words  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  outraged  were  too  true — they  were  indeed  the  "  Green- 
coats." 

"  I  knew  it.  They  come  ;  my  children  come — my  protectors — 
my  avengers ! " 

The  midnight  assailants  rushed  to  the  door  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping,  but  it  was  too  late.  Ezekiel  Browne,  who  had  encountered 
them  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of 
summoning  assistance,  had  informed  them  of  the  danger  of  their 
commander,  and  they  permitted  not  a  man  to  leave  the  house. 
They  were  disarmed  and  bound  in  a  few  minutes  ;  sentries  were 
placed  round  the  mansion  by  those  who  conducted  them,  and  strict 
orders  given  that  none  should  pass  from  it  without  a  written  order, 
signed  either  by  Cromwell  or  Milton,  who  accompanied  them. 
The  illustrious  poet  raised  his  dying  friend,  and  supported  him 
upon  his  breast.  It  was  a  glorious  sight — the  martyr  of  liberty 
expiring  in  the  arms  of  genius.  The  stern  soldiers  gathered 
mournfully  round. 

"Thou  art  dying,  Hampden,"  said  Milton,  his  rich  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  "  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  of  use- 
fulness, thy  glorious  task  but  half -accomplished." 

"  Heaven,"  said  his  friend,  "  will  achieve  the  rest.  Perchance 
'tis  wisest,  best ;  success  might  have  taught  my  heart  ambition, 
sullied  its  high  thoughts  by  pride  or  passion  :  the  soul  is  oft 
corrupted  by  the  clay  which  shrines  it." 
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Cromwell,  who  had  been  questioning  the  prisoners,  and  learnt 
all  that  passed,  turned  abruptly  to  the  speaker,  and  fixing  his  glance 
upon  him  with  a  singular  expression,  as  if  his  words  had  awakened 
an  echo  in  his  own  conscious  heart,  exclaimed: 

"  Pray  for  those  who  are  left.  John  ;  pray  for  the  weak  spirits 
struggling  with  the  flesh,  that  they  turn  not  their  glory  to  a  shame, 
but  pursue  the  end  fearless  and  undefiled." 

The  deathless  poet — who  has  left  his  name  a  household  word 
amongst  us,  whose  glorious  song,  breathing  the  holiness  of  thought, 
is  heard  in  lands  where  civilisation  smiles  in  its  cradle  or  slumbers 
near  its  tomb — sank  upon  his  knees  beside  his  friend,  and  uttered 
forth  a  prayer  which  hallowed  the  sacrifice  it  mourned,  free  from 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  from  the  weak  heart's  repinings.  It 
rendered  thanks  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  a  death  of  honour,  and 
offered  both  in  humble  confidence  to  the  mercy  of  the  Judge  of 
all  men. 

The  sweet  calm  of  resignation  fell  on  those  who  heard  him;  his 
deep,  rich  voice  sank  like  the  balm  of  time  upon  the  grief  of  all ; 
even  Cromwell's  iron  nature  was  melted  at  the  sound  of  it. 

"  I  cannot  give  thee  tears,  John,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  poet  were  at  an  end — silence,  like  a  cloud,  had  fallen 
over  all — "  but  I  can  avenge  thee.     Draw  forth  a  file  of  men." 

The  Green-coats  guessed  his  purpose,  and  shouldering  their  arms, 
formed  their  ranks  with  alacrity. 

Barford  also  guessed  it,  and  trembled ;  for  the  cruel  and 
treacherous  are  generally  cowards. 

"  Lead  forth  your  prisoners,"  continued  the  speaker,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  "and  in  five  minutes  let  me  hear  the  signal  that  justice  is 
accomplished." 

"  Mercy  !  "  exclaimed  several  of  the  men  ;  "  we  but  obeyed  our 
orders." 

"Justice  !  "  sternly  repeated  their  judge  ;  "  the  measure  of  your 
crimes  is  full." 

Hampden,  who  had  heard  the  order,  opened  his  half -closed  eyes, 
and  motioned  to  stay  the  execution.  So  much  was  he  beloved,  so 
perfect  was  the  discipline  in  which  he  had  trained  his  men,  that 
they  paused  by  habit,  and  waited  reverentially  for  his  commands. 

"Not  for  me,"  he  murmured;  "not  for  me.  Let  not  the  blood, 
even  of  the  guilty,  be  shed  to  avenge  my  injury.  Promise  me 
this,"  he  added,  "  that  I  may  rest  in  peace." 

Milton  smiled — the  noble  nature  of  his  dying  friend  had  not 
belied  his  judgment. 

"  I  promise  thee,"  said  Cromwell;  "thy  last  requests  are  sacred." 

"  Release  them,  then." 

The  men  waited  for  no  second  command — the  wish  of  their  leader 
was  law  to  them. 

The  future  Protector  approached  the  trembling  Barford,  released 
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from  death  by  the  mercy  of  the  man  he  had  so  brutally  assailed  ; 
and,  fixing  upon  him  a  glance  which  long  haunted  him,  bade  him 
depart. 

"  Go,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  the  reproach  of  all  good  men ;  and 
repent,  if  Heaven  hath  given  thee  grace  for  penitence.  Cross  not 
my  path  again  ;  for  if  I  catch  thee  tripping  but  a  hair's  breadth,  as 
the  Lord  liveth,  by  thy  deeds  Til  judge  thee." 

With  a  look  of  mingled  disappointment  and  rage,  the  cowardly 
wretch  quitted  the  house.  The  men  shrank  from  him  as  from  a 
loathsome  thing,  fearing  lest  he  should  contaminate  them  by  his 
touch  as  he  passed  by  them.  Nothing  less  sacred  than  the  wishes 
of  their  leader  could  have  saved  his  worthless  life  from  being 
sacrificed  to  their  resentment.  He  wandered  forth  with  a  curse 
like  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  brow.  The  hand  which  had  struck 
the  wounded  Hampden  could  never  again  draw  the  sword  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  died. 

"  And  now,  fellow-soldier  in  life's  battle,  a  word.  Those  whom 
I  would  have  protected  from  the  fury  of  that  bad  man  are  Royalists." 

"  Royalists  !  "  repeated  Cromwell,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  On  their  way  to  join  the  queen  at  Exeter." 

The  brow  of  the  listener  became  more  and  more  clouded. 

"  They  succoured  me  when  they  found  me  bleeding  and  senseless 
on  the  field,  nor  asked  the  cause  I  fell  for.  There  is  a  poor  girl, 
and  a  grey-haired  man,  her  father ;  give  them  safe-conduct, 
Cromwell,  and  respect  it,"  he  added,  "  for  my  sake." 

"  They  may  be  prisoners  of  importance  ;  urge  it  not ;  I  dare  not 
tamper  with  my  duty." 

"/must  do  it,  then,"  replied  the  patriot,  "  I  and  Milton.  I  will 
sign  it  with  my  blood.  Few  who  respect  the  name  of  Englishmen 
will  violate  it,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of  honest  pride.  "  Cromwell, 
thou  art  not  master  yet!  " 

The  words  seemed  to  be  a  reply  to  the  whisperings  of  the  iron 
soldier's  secret  conscience :  he  feared  the  searching  eye  of  the 
dying  patriot.  Hastily  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  tablets,  he  wrote  the 
required  protection,  and,  placing  it  in  his  hand,  stalked  gloomily 
from  the  apartment. 

Day  was  beginning  to  dawn  as  he  left  the  house.  Hurrying  past 
the  outposts,  he  plunged  into  the  wood.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
humours  in  which  the  eye  of  man  was  hateful  to  him  ;  the  very 
rustling  of  the  trees  annoyed  him  ;  he  would,  if  possible,  have  fled, 
from  the  echo  of  his  own  tread,  for  a  gloomy  spirit  was  upon 
him. 

"  I  am  not  master  yet,"  he  repeated  ;  "  shall  I  be  master  ?  and, 
if  so,  at  what  price,  or  to  what  end  ?  I  have  wrestled  with  temp- 
tation, and  it  will  not  leave  me.  Vainly  would  I  persuade  myself 
that  England's  good  alone  directs  my  energies  ;  but  truth,  stern 
truth,  shows  me  the  darkened  shadow  of  my  soul — the  slime  of  the 
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serpent — which  hath  dimmed  its  brightness.  Alack  !  how  weak  is 
nature  confronted  with  occasion  !  " 

The  man,  in  whose  composition  so  many  opposing  elements  were 
blended,  sank  upon  his  knees,  in  the  wild,  enthusiastic  spirit  of  his 
sect,  to  call  upon  the  Lord.  Fearful  was  the  struggle  which  his 
prayer  evinced  as  he  unmasked  his  heart — laid  bare  the  secret 
recesses  where  melancholy  thoughts  and  foul  desires,  instinct  with 
latent  life,  lay  hidden,  waiting  but  a  breath  to  call  them  into  active 
being — monsters  destroying  the  happiness  and  purity  of  the  home 
in  which  they  are  engendered. 

"Why  should  this  good  man's  death  rejoice  me  ?  "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  why  should  I  regard  it  as  a  thorn  from  my  path ;  a  crowning  and 
a  favour,  instead  of  a  lesson  and  a  sorrow  !  Strengthen  my  spirit 
to  a  better  judgment,  cleanse  my  soul  of  its  corruptions  !  I  am  as 
a  reed  bowed  by  passion,  unless  Thou  sustainest  me  !  Uphold  me 
for  thine  honour  !     Save  me  from  myself." 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  great  leader  of  the  Independents  con- 
tinued in  the  same  impassioned  strain  till  his  eloquence  was 
exhausted,  or  his  soul  had  found  the  consolation  he  required. 
Believing  as  he  did  in  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  in 
influencing  human  events,  he  considered  the  consoling  influence 
which  prayer  invariably  gives  to  all  who  employ  it  fervently  as  an 
answer  to  his  supplications.  The  kneeling  man  was  startled  by  a 
footstep  stealthily  making  its  way  through  the  underwood.  He 
rose  hastily,  for  he  hated  that  curious  eyes  should  pry  into  his 
weaknesses,  or  idle  tongues  babble  of  the  outpourings  of  his 
spirit.     Barford,  his  tempter,  again  stood  beside  him. 

"  Still  here  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  with  a  frown. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Puritan,  "  I  follow  thy  shadow  because  I  know 
the  greatness  of  the  soul  which  casts  it  upon  the  earth — know  that 
even  now  thou  hast  regretted  the  weakness  of  a  moment.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late." 

"  Too  late  for  what  ?  " 

"  To  arrest  the  messenger  of  Charles  Stuart  to  his  queen,  per- 
chance to  obtain  a  key  to  his  machinations  against  the  welfare  of 
his  people  and  the  liberties  of  England — his  secret  treaty  for  the 
aid  of  France." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  his  daughter,  and  Martin 
— his  young  mistress  mounted  on  the  steed,  poor  Hampden's  dying 
gift — passed  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  escorted  by  a  dozen  of  the 
Green-coats,  who,  at  their  commander's  request,  had  undertaken  to 
protect  them  beyond  the  chance  of  interruption  on  their  way.  The 
evil  spirit  wrestled  strongly  in  Cromwell's  heart,  but  the  memory 
of  his  pledge  to  the  dying  patriot  restrained  him,  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  away. 

"  The  hour  escapes  thee,"  whispered  Barford  ;  "  anon,  and  the 
occasion  may  not  be  recalled.     Speak  but  the  word,  and " 
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"  No,"  sternly  replied  the  weak  but  great  leader  of  the  Puritans, 
"  my  word  is  given." 

"  Give  me  authority  to  do  it,  then." 

"  That  were  to  break,  with  a  coward's  courage,  the  spirit  of  my 
promise.     Begone,  and  leave  me." 

"  "Wilt  pardon  me  the  attempt,"  demanded  the  villain,  "  if,  in 
the  people's  cause,  I  make  it  ?  " 

"  Success,"  said  Cromwell,  and  the  perspiration  started  from  his 
flushed  brow  as  he  spoke,  "  is  seldom  unforgiven.  I  neither  threat 
nor  promise  thee  ;  there  are  occasions  when  men  decide  for  them- 
selves, and  their  decision  is  their  strength." 

Barford  required  no  more  ;  he  understood  sufficiently  the  secret 
wishes  of  the  speaker,  and,  turning  silently  away,  he  called  around 
him  a  group  of  men,  who,  through  the  underwood,  had  been 
watching  his  interview  with  him  whom  they  all  feared.  Mounting 
his  horse,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  followed  with  his 
party  in  the  track  of  the  fugitives. 

"  That  fellow  is  a  true  bloodhound,"  muttered  Cromwell,  who 
was  once  more  alone  ;  "  he  hath  its  patience  and  ferocious  instincts. 
Human  respects  are  as  dust  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his  passions. 
Pity  hath  no  voice  to  move  his  purpose.  Will  he  succeed  ?  will  he 
attempt  it  ?  "  he  added,  musingly.  "  Well,  well,  the  event  is  in  the 
womb  of  time  ;  impatience  will  not  accelerate  its  birth.  In  the 
great  work  to  which  I  am  called,  I  have  no  right  to  reject  the 
instrument,  however  vile,  which  the  Lord  hath  fashioned  to  my 
hand  ;  the  venomous  adder  and  the  bloated  toad  have  each  a  purpose 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  this  vile  thing  of  earth  is  not  without 
his  uses." 

The  speaker  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  thoughts,  and,  with 
a  calm  air,  directed  his  heavy  step  towards  the  house  of  Ezekiel 
Browne.  The  morning,  as  the  old  huntsman  had  predicted,  proved 
a  fine  one.  The  breeze,  like  a  child  tired  of  its  passionate  sobbings, 
had  sunk  to  a  calm,  broken  only  by  faint  sighs  and  whisperings, 
as  it  played  through  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  As  he  approached 
the  house,  Milton  met  him  at  the  door.  Cromwell  saw,  by  the 
manly  sorrow  on  his  cheek,  that  all  was  over — that  a  great  spirit 
was  at  rest. 

In  compliance  with  the  last  request  of  Hampden,  it  was  decided 
that  his  body  should  be  removed  for  interment  to  the  village 
church  which  bore  his  name,  that  his  ashes  might  repose  by  the 
side  of  those  whom  in  life  he  loved  with  the  devotion  of  a  faithful 
nature.  His  gallant  regiment  claimed  and  obtained  the  dangerous 
honour  of  escorting  it.  We  say  dangerous,  for  the  flying  cavalry 
of  Rupert  were  scouring  the  country  in  all  directions,  spreading 
terror  and  desolation  wherever  they  passed.  Slowly,  and  with 
arms  reversed,  they,  a  troop  of  stern,  determined  men,  led  the  way. 
As  they  advanced,  the  gallant  men  of  Buckinghamshire  rose  in  all 
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directions  to  protect  the  hallowed  dust  from  outrage,  and  soon 
presented  so  formidable  an  array  that  the  daring  courage  of  the 
Royalists  was  cooled.  They  felt  a  natural  disinclination  to  attack 
a  body  marching  under  the  banner  of  death  ;  its  holiness  awed 
them,  and  although  flying  parties  hung  upon  their  rear,  no  decided 
attempts  were  made  to  impede  their  progress. 

As  the  simple  cortege  passed  along  the  green  lanes  and  through 
the  villages,  crowds  of  sturdy  yeomen  and  well-armed  peasants 
joined  it,  testifying  by  their  deep  but  silent  sorrow  their  sense  of 
the  loss  their  country  had  sustaiaed. 

On  the  day  which  preceded  the  interment  it  was  rumoured  that 
Rupert  intended  to  attack  them,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place  at  midnight. 

It  was  an  affecting  sight  :  the  old  village  church,  dimly  lit  by 
a  few  straggling  torches,  held  by  determined  hands  around  the 
gaping  vault,  which  yawned  to  receive  its  noble  guest.  No 
escutcheoned  banner  waved  heavily  in  the  night  wind  ;  no  herald, 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  his  tabard,  pronounced  the  earthly  honours 
of  the  deceased  ;  they  were  recorded  on  a  monument  more  durable 
than  marble — the  heart  of  his  country  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
Hampden's  death  had  given  to  the  world  a  pledge  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  people's  cause  ;  for  who  could  doubt  its  justice  when  he  died 
for  it  ? 

The  coffin  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle,  adorned 
by  the  broken  sword  of  the  deceased.  Its  pall  was  the  colours  of 
his  favourite  regiment.  Dr.  Giles,  an  eminent  Protestant  divine, 
stood  arrayed  in  full  canonicals  at  the  head  ;  Milton,  Pym,  and 
Cromwell  at  its  feet.  Seldom  have  the  dead  been  more  honoured. 
Pickets  of  the  Green-coats  were  stationed  at  various  distances 
round  the  church  to  keep  off  all  intruders.  The  silence  of  the 
scene,  whose  only  pomp  was  its  simplicity,  was  broken  but  by  the 
deep  voice  of  the  clergyman  as  he  read  the  thrilling  service  of  the 
dead,  or  the  half-suppressed  grief  of  the  mourners,  who  grieved  as 
men  not  without  hope. 

The  service  ended,  and  the  ponderous  stones  rolled  over  the 
sepulchre,  the  hardy  soldiers  broke  into  a  hymn,  whose  enthusiasm 
had  more  of  triumph  than  of  sorrow.  They  felt  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  their  beloved  commander,  and  slowly  retired  from 
the  spot  with  stronger  faith  in  the  cause  for  which  he  fell,  with 
deeper  courage  and  more  stern  resolves. 

The  tramp  of  the  retreating  horses,  and  the  sound  of  their  riders' 
voices,  became  fainter  and  fainter  as  they  receded  from  the  church. 
The  torches  were  gradually  extinguished  as  the  grey  eye  of  morning 
opened  in  sadness  on  them. 

Cromwell  and  Milton  were  left  alone  in  the  sacred  pile  praying 
by  the  dead.  More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  silence  which 
reigned  was  broken  by  either  of  them.     The  soldier  was  about  to 
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depart,  when  the  poet,  hastily  waking  from  his  meditation,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  steel-clad  shoulder  and  restrained  him. 

"  Oliver,  I  would  speak  with  thee  as  with  a  brother." 

"  Speak,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Hath  it  not  often  seemed  to  thee  that  there  are  moments  in 
which  the  soul  throws  off  the  trammels  of  the  flesh,  and  sees,  with 
a  vision  purified  from  earthly  weakness — moments  in  which  time 
unlocks  the  portals  of  the  future,  to  strengthen  and  forewarn  us  ?  " 

"  It  hath." 

"  E'en  such  have  now  passed  over  me  ;  my  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  dead  unto  the  living.  He  who  should  have  led  the 
mighty  movement  of  a  regenerated  people,  rising  in  the  strength 
of  their  just  rights,  hath  been  called  away — thou  only  canst  replace 
him." 

"  I  ?  "  repeated  the  rough  soldier,  with  a  look  of  half-feigned  or 
real  surprise. 

"  Thou,"  continued  the  poet ;  "  and  oh,  replace  him  worthily  ! 
Let  not  ambition  render  thy  rich  inheritance  a  curse.  Pursue  the 
path  he  hath  marked  out  for  thee  with  the  same  singleness  and 
faith  he  would  have  trod  it ;  inscribe  thy  name  upon  the  pedestal 
of  England's  liberties  achieved  ;  be  true  to  thy  high  destinies  ; 
cast  back  temptations  in  the  tempter's  teeth,  for  they  will  assail 
thee,  and  see,  beyond  the  greatness  of  an  hour,  the  glory  of 
succeeding  ages — a  pearl  richer  than  any  crown  thy  sword  can 
win,  or  weakness  offer  thee." 

Cromwell  started.  The  speaker's  words  seemed  to  reply  to  the 
wild  dreams  which  haunted  him.  It  was  the  searching-knife 
applied  to  an  inward  ulcer,  whose  existence  he  deemed  a  secret  to 
all  but  himself. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  dream  too  wild,"  he  muttered,  "  for  a  poet's 
ravings — a  crown  !  to  a  simple  undistinguished  soldier  !  " 

"  Such  things  have  happened,  and  may  again.  Promise  me,  then, 
that  if  the  hour  should  come  thou  wilt  reject  the  glittering  bait." 

"  Thy  request  is  folly  ;  but  I  promise  thee  ;  here,  by  the  ashes 
of  our  mutual  friend." 

"  Enough,"  said  Milton  ;  "  let  not  my  words  sink  unremembered 
in  thy  heart ;  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  remind  thee  of 
them.  Active  duties  call  thee  now  ;  thy  bleeding  country  shows 
her  gaping  wounds — thy  task  must  be  to  bind  them.  To  horse  ! 
follow  thy  destinies.  Thine  is  the  task  of  Joshua — mine,  like  the 
priest  of  old,  to  watch  and  pray." 

The  speakers  exchanged  a  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  hoofs  of  the  war-steed  which  Cromwell  rode 
were  heard  rattling  down  the  path  which  led  from  the  quiet  church. 
The  poet  resumed  his  place  by  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  once 
more  sank  in  meditation. 

Faithful  to  the  promise  given  by  them  to  their  dying  leader,  the 
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party  of  Green-coats  who  conducted  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  his 
daughter  on  their  way  did  not  leave  them  till  they  had  seen  them 
beyond  the  scene  of  civil  war.  The  moment  they  considered  all 
chance  of  their  encountering  danger  past,  they  took  a  brief  farewell; 
firmly,  but  courteously,  refusing  to  accept  the  heavy  purse  which 
the  old  knight,  in  his  gratitude,  would  have  forced  on  their 
acceptance. 

"  We  give  our  service,"  said  their  leader  ;  "  you  are  not  rich 
enough,  with  all  your  wealth,  to  purchase  or  reward  it :  wrong  not 
our  affection  for  the  dead." 

Mary,  with  a  woman's  tact,  perceived  that  the  men  were  wounded 
by  the  inconsiderate  offer,  and  thanked  them  with  sweet  words  and 
grateful  remembrances  to  be  borne  to  her  preserver  ;  and  the  brave 
soldiers  were  more  touched  and  gratified  by  them  than  the  largess 
which  her  father  proffered.  Several  of  them  kissed  her  hand, 
others  the  steed,  their  leader's  gift  to  the  fair  fugitive,  the  possession 
of  which  seemed  to  give  her  a  right  to  their  lives  and  services. 

The  parting  was  over,  and  the  party  silently  pursuing  their  way 
across  the  country,  when  the  young  Puritan  who  had  conducted 
the  escort,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  halted  his  men 
and  galloped  after  them.  Mary  heard  the  footfall  of  his  steed,  and 
drew  rein  to  enable  him  to  come  up  with  them. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  pardon  the  boldness  which  detains  thee,  but 
I  would  ask  a  parting  gift." 

Sir  Malcolm  smiled  ;  he  thought  the  Roundhead  had  repented 
of  his  refusal  of  his  gold. 

"  Accept  this,"  said  the  fair  girl,  drawing  a  rich  bracelet  from 
her  arm. 

"  Not  gold  or  gems,  but  one  thou  wilt  scarcely  miss,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  although,  to  me,  it  will  be  a  precious 
relic — a  thing  to  be  treasured  by  my  children's  children,  should 
Heaven  honour  me  by  permitting  me  to  become  a  father." 

Drawing  his  sword,  he  sundered  from  the  mane  of  the  noble 
animal  on  which  she  rode  a  lock  of  its  long  grey  hair.  Mary  com- 
prehended at  once  the  feeling  which  prompted  his  request,  and 
even  Sir  Malcolm  blushed  at  his  ungenerous  suspicion.  The  relic 
was  stained  with  the  noble  Hampden's  blood.  Placing  it  reveren- 
tially in  his  bosom,  he  bowed  gravely,  and  both  parties  pursued 
their  separate  way. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFTER  a  weary  journey  across  the  country,  during  which,  from 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  times,  they  were  compelled  to  avoid  the 
large  towns  and  military  stations  which  broke  their  route,  Sir 
Malcolm  Keinton,  his  child,  and  Martin  reached  in  safety  the  loyal 
town  of  Exeter,  where  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  her 
wandering  Court  had  for  a  time  found  safety  and  rest.  The 
travellers  were  severely  questioned  at  the  gates  by  the  officer  on 
guard.  The  sight  of  a  packet  which  Mary  produced  proved  a  better 
passport  than  even  the  old  knight's  name,  although  his  loyalty  and 
suffering  in  the  Royal  cause  by  this  time  were  extensively  known, 
especially  his  having  been  condemned  to  death  for  his  supposed 
participation  in  the  plot  of  the  poet  Waller. 

"  You  show  scant  courtesy,  methinks,  to  an  old  soldier  and  loyal 
gentleman  by  these  cross-questions.  Fear  you,  brave  sir,  a  worn- 
out  man  and  girl  should  surprise  the  garrison,  and  yield  the  city 
to  the  Roundheads  ?  A  pedlar  with  his  wallet  had  not  been  worse 
received." 

"  The  times  are  dangerous,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  and, 
in  a  war  like  this,  as  much  mischief  is  accomplished  by  intrigue  as 
by  the  sword.  Pardon  the  churlishness  which  prudence,  and  no 
natural  lack  of  courtesy,  constrained.  The  papers  of  which  you 
are  the  bearer  are  warranty  for  all.  One  of  my  men  will  conduct 
you  to  the  hostel.  'Tis  but  a  bow-shot  from  the  bishop's  palace, 
where  her  majesty  resides." 

Calling  to  one  of  his  subalterns,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  whose  boyish 
features  were  half-lost  beneath  the  heavy  morion  which  over- 
shadowed them,  he  bade  him  accompany  the  travellers  to  the  house 
of  mine  host  of  the  Crown,  and  recommend  them  to  his  best  care 
and  usage. 

Raising  his  plumed  helmet  as  he  gave  the  order,  he  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  Lady  of  Stanfield,  and  the  party  turned  their 
jaded  steeds  down  the  narrow  street  facing  the  west  gate  of  Exeter. 

"  How  name  you  your  captain  ?  "  demanded  the  old  knight  of 
his  conductor ;  "  he  hath  a  soldier's  air,  with  something  of  a 
lawyer's  spirit.  Egad  !  I  have  not  been  so  cross-questioned  since 
I  mounted  harness.  Time  hath  been  I  should  have  braved  him  to 
the  muzzard." 

"  It  is  the  Captain  Jerningham,"  replied  the  youth,  not  altogether 
pleased  at  the  freedom  of  the  observation  on  his  commander,  and 
which  the  presence  of  the  lady  alone  prevented  his  resenting. 

"Humph  !  "  said  Sir  Malcolm — ''a  Papist." 

"  Our  forefathers  called  us  Catholics,"  answered  the  boy,  who, 
like  his  captain,  was  of  the  same  persecuted  faith. 

The  reproof  was  so  gentle,  so  courteous  in  its  tone  and  spirit, 
that  the  knight  felt  angry  with  himself  for  having  vented  his  spleen 
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in  giving  utterance  to  the  obnoxious  word,  and  bit  his  lip  in  silence. 
Although  a  devoted  Royalist,  he  was  equally  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  one  of  those  of  the  king's  party  dissatisfied 
with  the  proclamation  by  which  Charles  permitted  the  Catholic 
gentry  and  Commons  of  England  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  presence  of  a  lovely,  kind-hearted 
woman  to  allay  the  rising  storm  of  human  passion  ;  her  spirit 
sweeps  like  a  gentle  calm  over  the  waters  of  strife,  and  lulls  its 
waves  to  rest.  Mary  was  pleased  with  the  young  man's  forbearance, 
and,  knowing  the  hasty  temper  of  her  father,  which  age  had 
rendered  incapable  of  bearing  contradiction,  hastened  to  interpose 
her  mediating  voice. 

"  My  father  has  suffered  much,  sir  officer  ;  he  has  seen  his  home 
destroyed,  been  dragged  to  a  prison,  escaped  almost  by  miracle 
from  death.     Believe  me,  he  intended  no  discourtesy." 

"  I  do  believe  it,"  replied  the  boy,  fixing  his  handsome  blue  eye 
upon  her,  and  blushing  with  pleasure  at  the  tone  of  kindness  in 
which  she  addressed  him  ;  "  the  father  of  so  fair  a  lady  cannot  be 
a  churl." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  hostel,  where,  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  city,  Mary  was  accom- 
modated with  a  chamber  facing  the  long  narrow  garden  which  ran 
down  to  the  city  walls.  As  for  the  knight  and  Martin,  they  were 
compelled  to  put  up  with  the  general  room  which  was  open  to  all 
travellers,  and  beds  were  made  up  for  them  in  a  small  ante-room 
which  led  to  the  apartment  of  their  charge  ;  an  arrangement  which 
at  least  possessed  one  advantage — it  enabled  them  to  watch  over 
her  safety.  The  fatigue  she  had  undergone  since  her  flight  from 
Oxford,  as  well  as  the  wearying  agitation  both  of  heart  and  mind, 
had  so  exhausted  her  strength,  that  the  old  huntsman  was  obliged 
to  lift  her  from  her  saddle,  and,  assisted  by  their  conductor,  bear 
her  between  them  to  her  couch,  where  the  landlord's  buxom 
daughter,  who  thought  more  of  the  dashing  partisans  of  the  Royal 
cause  than  of  the  cause  itself,  for  she  was  continually  raving  about 
plumes  and  love-locks,  undertook  to  attend  her.  Her  father  and 
his  faithful  servitor  descended  to  the  general  room  below.  As  the 
officer  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  his  duty  being  accomplished, 
the  knight  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Come,"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  cup  of  mine  host'g  best  to  drown  all 
unkindness.  Tush  !  never  bear  malice  for  an  old  man's  words. 
Ten  to  one  but  I  have  broken  a  lance  with  thy  grandfather;  there- 
fore it  is  but  natural  I.  should  run  a  tilt  with  thee." 

To  have  refused  would  have  been  churlish,  the  invitation  was 
so  frankly  given.  The  wine  was  ordered  ;  and  Martin,  despite 
Sir  Malcolm's  request  that  he  would  retire  and  procure  himself 
refreshment,  insisted  upon  placing  himself  behind  hi3  master's 
chair,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
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"  It  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  the  attendance  of  Keinton,"  he 
observed  ;  "  and  since  I  am  the  only  follower  left,  I  must  make 
up,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  the  absence  of  the  rest." 

Filling  a  pair  of  long-stemmed  glasses  from  the  heavy  leathern 
jack  containing  the  generous  wine,  he  handed  them  first  to  his 
master  and  then  to  his  guest. 

"  I  pledge  you,  young  sir,"  said  the  old  Royalist.  "  May  I, 
without  discourtesy,  inquire  by  what  name  ?  " 

"  Henry  Vavassour,"  replied  the  youth,  modestly,  at  the  same 
time  draining  his  glass  to  the  inquirer's  health. 

"  What !  a  son  of  Richard  Vavassour,  who  commanded  in  the 
Low  Countries  ?  No — impossible  !  He  was  a  man  when  I  was 
but  a  boy." 

"  His  grandson,  sir." 

"  I  told  you  I  had  broken  a  lance  with  your  grandfather;  as  brave 
a  knight  as  e'er  bore  honour  on  his  pennon.  We  served  together 
at  Ypres.  Once  I  was  beaten  from  the  walls,  and  cast,  like  a  dead 
dog,  into  the  moat,  and  must  have  sunk  there,  smothered  with 
blood  and  stagnant  water,  had  not  the  sturdy  soldier  dragged  me 
from  the  dying  and  the  slain.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  deed  ; 
the  memory  of  it  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday,  while 
things  of  yesterday  pass  unremembered.  I  am  happy  to  grasp  his 
grandson  by  the  hand,  and  meet  him  battling  in  the  right  good 
cause  too.  But  where  else,"  he  added,  "  should  a  Vavassour  be 
found  ?  " 

The  young  man  felt  pleased  and  proud  at  the  honourable  com- 
mendation of  his  grandsire,  whom  he  just  remembered  as  a  grey- 
haired,  aged  man,  full  of  kind  sympathies  and  gentle  words,  such 
as  would  fix  their  memory  on  the  heart  of  youth — treasures  and 
lessons  for  after-life  to  ponder  on. 

At  a  table  opposite  to  where  the  speakers  were  sitting  were  three 
or  four  officers  of  the  Royal  army,  who  were  displaying  much 
loyalty  in  their  cups,  slaying  their  enemies  freely  with  their 
tongues,  and  boasting  what  they  would  do,  should  opportunity  call 
on  them.  Sir  Malcolm  frequently  paused  in  his  conversation  to 
listen  to  their  vapourings.  They  were  mere  braggari-mongers, 
fellows  whose  courage  was  of  the  wine,  whose  loyalty  no  deeper 
than  the  lip.  In  his  campaignings  he  had  met  with  hundreds  such, 
and  knew  how  to  appreciate  them.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  ferocious- 
looking  fellow,  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  yellow  taffety,  with  mul- 
berry-coloured passementerie  ;  about  the  breast  he  was  trussed 
like  a  capon,  and  his  faded  ribbons  and  tags  tied  in  as  many  points 
as  there  was  room  on  his  slashed  doubtlet  and  wide  breeches  to 
bear.  Long,  rakish  love-locks  hung  on  either  side  of  his  cheek. 
His  moustache  and  peaked  beard,  coquettishly  trimmed,  were 
extended,  doubtless  to  give  a  gallant,  devil-may-care  expression  to 
his  harsh  features,  which  were  marked  by  a  mingled  feeling  of 
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cunning  and  ferocity.  A  rapier,  of  unusual  length,  depended  from 
a  broad  embroidered  shoulder-belt,  which  partially  concealed  the 
faded  tail  of  his  dilapidated  doublet.  A  large  beaver,  with  a 
drooping  orange-coloured  feather,  set  jauntily  upon  his  head, 
completed  his  costume. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  admiring  companions,  who 
evidently  looked  up  to  him  as  an  oracle,  "that  had  the  king 
employed  men  of  experience — soldiers  who  have  seen  service — in 
the  conduct  of  this  war,  it  had  been  long  since  ended.  I  for  one 
would  ask  no  better  sport  than  to  drive  these  Puritanical,  canting 
rascals  like  a  herd  of  swine  before  me.  I  have  done  bolder  things 
in  New  Spain  and  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  true  bravery  and 
simple  honesty  seldom  find  favour  at  Court." 

"And  yet  you  are  well  received  by  her  majesty,"  observed  one 
of  his  party. 

"  Ay,  women — women — that  is  a  different  thing,"  continued  the 
speaker,  with  an  air  of  conceited  satisfaction  ;  "they  know  how  to 
judge  of  a  man's  real  merits.  There  is  no  jealousy  to  mar  a  pretty 
fellow's  fortune  there.  Did  it  depend  upon  the  queen,  I  know 
who  would  have  a  voice  in  the  affair." 

"  How  name  you  this  whipster — this  braggart — in  mere  words  ?  " 
demanded  Sir  Malcolm. 

"  Captain  Briancourt,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  name  is  a  good  one." 

"  True,"  said  the  youth,  smiling  ;  "  but  no  one  knows  how  he 
came  by  it.  Perhaps,  like  his  doublet  and  hose,  it  has  served 
half-a-dozen  possessors.  Such  men  take  names  and  drop  them  as 
fair  dames  do  their  masks  when  they  have  served  the  occasion." 

Old  Martin,  who  overheard  the  last  observation,  smiled  signifi- 
cantly. He  had  been  eying  the  party  opposite  for  some  time,  and 
seemed  not  a  little  amused  by  his  braggart  vapourings. 

"  The  king,"  continued  the  fellow,  "  will  ruin  his  cause  by 
trusting  Papists  and  foreigners.  Is  there  not  enough  true  English 
blood  to  right  the  tottering  throne  without  such  help  ?  What 
cause  did  a  Papist  ever  join  but  to  betray  ?  " 

"  That  is  false  !  "  exclaimed  Henry  Vavassour,  starting  indig- 
nantly from  his  seat.  "  Our  religion  is  to  our  God,  our  loyalty  to 
our  sovereign.     Both  are  equally  beyond  suspicion  or  reproach," 

Captain  Briancourt  eyed  the  speaker  with  an  air  of  amused 
surprise.  His  youth  and  stripling-like  appearance  promised  no 
very  dangerous  foe  ;  and  as  it  was  beginning  to  be  necessary  for 
him  to  do  something  to  prove  beyond  mere  words  that  the  high 
character  he  had  given  himself  for  courage  was  not  all  a  boast,  he 
resolved  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him. 

"  False  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "By  the  beard  of  St.  Jago — as  they  say 
in  Spain — but  you  shall  eat  your  words,  or  I'll  spit  you  like  a  Dutch 
herring  !  " 
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The  only  reply  of  Henry  Vavassour  was  to  draw  his  sword,  and 
call  upon  the  speaker  to  do  the  same.  When  the  bully  saw  the 
firm  attitude  and  determined  courage  of  his  boyish  assailant,  his 
courage  began  to  cool;  and  although  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  rapier,  he  was  a  long  time  in  bringing  it  forth 
from  its  sheath. 

"  Does  it  stick,  Peter  ?  "  exclaimed  Martin,  with  a  broad  grin 
upon  his  countenance. 

The  fellow  seemed  thunderstruck;  but  feeling  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  maintain  his  reputation,  he  desperately  drew 
his  weapon  and  stoodoipon  his  guard.  It  was  evident  to  all  that 
his  hand  shook. 

"Show  him  your  back,  Peter,"  continued  Martin,  in  the  same 
mocking  tone  ;  "  this  noble  gentleman  will  hardly  stain  his  sword 
by  striking  that." 

Just  as  the  combatants  were  about  to  exchange  the  first  pass,  Sir 
Malcolm  Keinton  rose  from  his  seat  and  thrust  himself  between 
them,  to  the  surprise  of  Henry  Vavassour,  and  the  no  small  satis- 
faction of  the  brave  Captain  Briancourt. 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  the  knight.  "  Young  gentleman,  I  request  you 
to  sheathe  your  sword,  or  wait  at  least  till  you  know  against  whom 
you  draw  it.     Martin,"  he  added,  "  do  you  know  this  man  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  your  honour  does,"  said  the  huntsman. 

"I?  Why  I  never  saw  him  before  in  all  my  life.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  him." 

"  But  he  has  of  you — haven't  you,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Explain,"  impatiently  continued  his  master. 

"  What !  has  your  honour  forgotten  Peter  Hurl,  whom  you 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  for  deer-stealing  thirteen  years  since  ?  I'd 
swear  to  the  hangdog's  look  amongst  a  thousand." 

The  admirers  of  the  blustering  captain  were  taken  aback  by  this 
firm  declaration  of  the  old  huntsman,  which  the  confusion  and 
rage  of  the  fellow  tended  to  confirm.  The  more  he  blustered  and 
swore,  the  less  they  appeared  to  believe  him. 

"  Peter  Hurl !  "  exclaimed  the  still  doubtful  knight ;  "  and  this 
is  no  error,  Martin  ?  " 

"  None,  Sir  Malcolm  ;  why  he  is  as  well  known  in  every  gaol  in 
Warwickshire  as  your  worship  is  in  Keinton;  he  hath  been  whipped 
from  pillar  to  post,  his  ears  once  slit  for  perjury  ;  there  is  not  a 
greater  thief  unhanged  ;  and  as  for  poaching,  your  honour's  deer 
have  often  been  acquainted  with  his  cross-bow." 

"  Liar  again,"  roared  the  fellow  ;  "  this  is  a  subterfuge  to  deprive 
a  gallant  gentleman  of  his  revenge." 

"  Show  thy  back,  Peter  :  an  it  be  not  scarred  by  Hugh  Tinkler 
the  hangman's  whip,  I  will  be  content  that  this  goodly  company 
shall  lash  mine  with  their  sword-belts.  Strip,  man,  and  clear 
thyself." 
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"Ay,"  repeated  several  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  who  had 
gathered  round  from,  the  other  tables,  "the  old  man  speaks 
advisedly  ;  strip,  such  marks  are  easily  recognised." 

Half-mad  with  rage  and  mortification,  the  infuriated  ruffian 
made  a  thrust  with  his  rapier  at  the  man  who  had  exposed  him. 
Fortunately,  Martin  was  as  active  as  he  was  faithful.  Nimbly 
slipping  on  one  side,  he  received  the  weapon  between  his  arm  and 
his  side,  the  edge  slightly  grazing  the  latter.  Grappling  with  his 
assailant,  he  cast  him  on  the  ground,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
bystanders,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
an  unarmed  man. 

"  To  the  proof — the  proof — strip  him  !  "  cried  several. 

In  a  second  a  dozen  hands  were  laid  upon  the  prostrate  wretch, 
and  his  doublet,  torn  into  a  hundred  shreds,  soon  exposed  his 
lacerated  and  naked  back.  The  scars  were  as  regularly  marked  as 
if  a  painter  had  designed  them,  and  the  red  and  white  seams  rose 
and  fell  alternately,  bearing  witness  to  the  hangman's  skill  in  his 
disgusting  work. 

"  There  they  are,"  observed  Martin,  triumphantly ;  "  anyone 
who  knows  the  man  may  swear  to  Hugh  Tinkler's  handiwork. 
Faith,  he  hath  scarred  thee  rarely." 

Amid  the  hootings  of  the  guests,  the  discovered  felon  slowly 
rose,  and,  drawing  his  faded  cloak  about  him  to  hide  his  shame, 
fixed  a  glance  so  full  of  deadly  hate  and  malice  uporf  the  undaunted 
huntsman  that  many  shuddered,  and  marked  him  in  their  own 
minds  as  a  doomed  man.  The  object  of  his  vindictive  passion  only 
smiled. 

"  There  is  many  an  old  score  between  us,  Martin,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice  ;  "  but  this  is  the  sum  of  all.  Hide  where 
thou  wilt,  I'll  ferret  thee  like  a  bloodhound  !  I'll  drain  thy  heart, 
but  I  will  have  vengeance  !  Heaven  shall  not  bar  me  from  it,  or 
hell  appal  me  in  the  seeking  it !  I'll  move  all  earth  to  gain  it  ! 
Look  to  thyself  when  we  meet  again  !  " 

Amid  the  silence  of  the  crowd,  the  exposed  bully  slowly  stalked 
away. 

"  I  trust  to  God  and  a  clear  conscience,"  said  Martin,  cheerfully  ; 
"  I,  too,  know  a  trick  or  two  :  an  he  catch  me  tripping,  let  him 
make  the  most  on't." 

"  This  shall  be  seen  to,"  added  the  indignant  knight  ;  "  I  will 
wait  upon  the  governor  in  the  morning  and  have  the  rascal  laid 
by  the  heels  again  ;  such  gallows-birds  but  badly  serve  the  cause 
which  enlists  them  in  its  service." 

An  aged  citizen,  of  a  sedate  appearance,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  scene,  pulled  the  old  knight  by  the  sleeve,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  Better  let  him  alone,  Sir  Malcolm  ;  he  has  friends  too  powerful 
to  be  braved  with  impunity." 
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"  What  friends  ?     What  meanest  thou  ?  " 

"  That  this  cut-throat,  this  bully,  is  in  the  confidence  of  our 
gracious  queen,"  added  the  speaker,  in  the  same  undertone. 

"  I'll  expose  him,  then,"  replied  the  enraged  Sir  Malcolm  ; 
"  'sdeath,  I  have  spoken  often  to  her  father  with  a  soldier's  frank- 
ness ;  if  she  be  worthy  of  the  blood  of  the  great  Henri  she  will 
listen,  queen  as  she  is,  to  an  old  man's  honesty." 

The  friendly  citizen  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  soon  after 
quitted  the  hostel. 

"  Egad,"  said  the  knight,  after  his  young  friend  had  bidden  him 
adieu,  "  but  quarrels  and  adventures  spring  up  like  mushrooms. 
I  shall  have  Jack  Tapster  spitting  next  upon  my  beard,  or  a  tailor 
sending  me  a  cartel.  Peter  Hurl — a  thing  born  on  my  own  lands, 
a  ruffian  whom  I  could  have  hanged  years  since,  and  would  have 
done  it  but  for  the  foolish  idea  that  hanging  is  not  the  best  use  to 
put  a  man  to — to  brave  me.  Mad  world  !  mad  world  !  An  it 
continue,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  shall  turn  driveller  like  the 
rest." 

The  following  morning  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  received  her 
majesty's  commands  to  wait  upon  her  at  the  palace,  where  the 
bishop  offered  a  hospitality  which,  however  generous,  was  but  a 
poor  exchange  for  the  splendour  of  the  Court  of  England. 
Henrietta  Maria,  although  she  had  long  been  a  wife  and  mother, 
still  retained  a  considerable  portion  of  that  feminine  beauty  which 
from  the  very  first  enslaved  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and 
made  him  but  too  often  the  pliant  instrument  of  her  passions  and 
prejudices  when  he  should  have  been  the  king.  Impetuous,  like 
most  Frenchwomen,  and  nurtured  in  the  adulation  of  Courts,  she 
was  a  true  Bourbon — fond  of  power,  easily  excited,  and  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  capable  of  being  made  so  by  the  least  opposition  to  her 
will. 

Her  majesty  was  impatiently  pacing  the  floor  of  a  small  chamber 
which  served  her  as  a  cabinet,  attended  only  by  her  chamberlain, 
Lord  Neville,  and  two  or  three  old  courtiers,  when  the  knight  was 
announced.  Her  features  were  flushed  with  anger,  for  she  had 
just  received  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  prelate, 
whose  guest  she  was,  petitioning  her  to  dismiss  her  Popish  chaplain, 
whose  presence  was  a  scandal  to  the  strictly  Protestant  citizens  of 
Exeter.  A  request  at  such  a  moment  was  almost  tantamount  to  a 
command.     She  felt  it  as  a  woman,  and  resented  it  as  a  queen. 

"  Be  it  so  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Inform  the  governor  that  with 
tomorrow's  sun  I  shall  depart.  Why  not  this  day  ?  Yes,  I  will 
not  sleep  another  night  in  their  inhospitable  walls.  What  !  deny 
a  daughter  of  France  and  a  crowned  queen  the  privilege  to  worship 
God  as  her  forefathers  worshipped  ?  " 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
persuaded  by  her  counsellors  to  revoke  her  decision;  but  no  induce- 
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ment  could  lead  her  to  consent  to  the  departure  of  her  confessor 
even  for  an  hour  ;  although  the  reverend  courtier,  with  more 
wisdom  than  his  royal  mistress,  himself  proposed  it.  Perhaps  he 
longed  once  more  to  revisit  the  sunny  shores  of  France,  or,  with 
true  priestly  instinct,  foresaw  the  waning  fortunes  of  his  royal 
penitent,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  in  time. 

"  This  decision  of  your  majesty  is  deeply  to  be  regretted;  it  will 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens." 

"  Let  it;  we  have  men  enough  to  keep  the  walls  without  them. 
Rather  would  I  abandon  crown  and  throne,  quit  England  for  ever, 
and  seek  a  generous  hospitality  in  France,  than  submit  to  such 
humiliation.     Speak  of  it  no  more." 

Little  did  Henrietta  deem  what  the  generous  hospitality  of 
France  would  prove  when  she  thus  boastingly  alluded  to  it. 
Perhaps  when,  in  after  years,  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her  bed 
in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  for  lack  of  means  to  purchase  wood  to 
warm  her  scantily  furnished  chamber,  the  widowed,  crowmless 
queen  reflected  on  her  inconsiderate  words. 

"  Your  majesty,"  began  the  chamberlain,  whose  long  service  had 
conferred  almost  the  privilege  of  remonstrating,  "  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider " 

"  I  have  considered,"  interrupted  Henrietta,  haughtily,  "  and 
will  not  be  dictated  to  by  subjects.  Think  you,"  she  added,  "  I 
will  yield  to  the  demands  of  these  greasy  burghers  wdiat  I  have 
refused  to  my  husband's  entreaties — the  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ?  We  can  dispense  with  the  service  of  all  those  whom 
prudence  may  afford  a  pretext  to  show  their  lack  of  loyalty." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  aged  peer,  deeply  moved  by  her  unjust 
suspicion,  "  were  you — as  I  trust  you  soon  will  be  again — firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  I  might  take  the  intimation,  and  resign  my 
office.  As  it  is,  death  alone  can  divorce  me  from  it  ;  perchance  I 
will  not  tarry  long." 

"  Neville,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  aroused  by  the  old  man's  reply 
to  a  sense  of  her  injustice,  "forgive  me.  Misfortune  must  have 
changed  me  sadly  ere  I  could  have  been  forgetful  of  faith  and 
loyalty  like  thine.  It  was  not  always  thus,"  she  added  ;  "  I  once 
was  generous — trusting — once  believed  that  words  conveyed  men's 
thoughts.     Alas  !  I  have  long  since  found  that  they  conceal  them." 

At  this  moment  the  page  in  waiting  announced  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Malcolm  Keinton. 

"Admit  him,"  said  her  majesty,  instantly  assuming  her  usual 
self-possession  :  "  doubtless  he  brings  me  tidings  of  my  husband." 

The  fair  speaker  scarcely  gave  the  gallant  old  Royalist  time  to 
kneel  and  kiss  her  hand  before  she  hastily  demanded  his  letters. 
The  knight  understood  her  natural  impatience,  and  drew  a  packet 
from  his  doublet.  He  would,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette, 
have  presented  it  upon  his  knee,  but  she  hastily  snatched  it  from 
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his  hand,  and  eagerly  broke  the  seal.  It  was  merely  an  affectionate 
letter,  cautiously  worded,  that  should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  it  might  convey  no  proof  detrimental  to  the  writer's 
interest.  The  same  packet  also  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
proposed  by  Essex,  Fairfax,  and  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
Parliamentarians.  In  it  they  proposed  that  Charles  should 
disband  his  army,  the  Commons  undertaking  to  do  the  same  ; 
that  the  bishops  should  be  abolished,  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  undergo  a  yet  further  reformation,  and  that  the  king 
should  renounce  for  ever  for  himself  and  heirs  the  long-disputed 
right  of  levying  taxes  under  the  title  of  ship-money,  royal  bounties, 
&c,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  rough  draft  of  these  humiliating  propositions  was  inclosed 
for  the  queen's  opinion  and  advice. 

"  What,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  had  perused  the  paper, 
"  does  Charles  send  such  propositions  to  his  queen  ?  The  blood  of 
Lorraine  hath  indeed  become  tempered  in  his  veins  ;  your 
Northern  skies  have  chilled  it.  Rather  would  I  at  once  resign  the 
crown  than  live  to  wear  it  a  dishonoured  thing  whom  men  have 
spared  from  pity.  This  is  my  answer,"  she  added,  tearing  up  the 
document,  and  trampling  it  beneath  her  feet;  "  as  I  tread  on  it,  so 
would  I  trample  on  the  traitors'  necks.  Oh  !  but  for  strength  to 
wield  my  father's  sword  !  I'd  crush  the  hornets  in  their  nest  of 
treason." 

There  was  a  respectful  silence  in  the  apartment,  for  the  queen's 
storm  of  passion  terminated,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  a  nervous, 
excitable  temperament,  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Have  you  no  other  letters  ?  "  she  at  last  demanded. 

"  None,  madam,"  replied  Sir  Malcolm,  who  gazed  with  interest 
on  the  beautiful,  unhappy  being  before  him. 

"  'Tis  well ;  we  will  thank  our  husband  for  his  confidence," 
resumed  Henrietta,  who  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  want  of 
that  quality  in  Charles's  letter,  so  different  from  his  usual  uxorious 
ones.  "  There  is  little  now  at  the  Court  of  your  queen,"  she  added, 
"  to  attract  the  gay  or  grave  ;  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  pageant,  a  regal 
robe  turned  to  a  funeral  pall.  We  cannot  promise  Sir  Malcolm 
Keinton  the  reception  we  should  wish  to  give  his  well-known 
loyalty  and  valour,  but  will  do  our  best  to  teach  him  how  to  forget 
his  sufferings  in  the  Royal  cause." 

The  knight  bowed,  and  intimated  that,  as  soon  as  his  daughter, 
whom  fatigue  had  compelled  to  keep  her  chamber,  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered,  they  would  have  the  honour  of  offering 
their  homage  to  her  majesty. 

"  Daughter,"  repeated  Henrietta,  quickly,  as  if  catching  at  some 
sudden  idea  ;  "was  the  lady  at  Oxford  with  thee  ?  " 

The  knight  respectfully  intimated  that  she  was. 

"  And  saw  the  king  frequently  ?  " 
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"  Frequently,"  replied  Sir  Malcolm,  not  altogether  pleased  with 
the  style  of  questioning. 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  Charles  has  been  so  often 
betrayed  by  men,  that  this  time  he  has  trusted  to  a  woman's 
fidelity  and  wit.  My  life  upon  it,  good  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  but 
your  daughter  is  the  bearer  of  the  letters  which  contain  the  real 
sentiments  of  Charles." 

A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  the  old  man.  The  supposition  of 
the  queen  explained  the  desire  Mary  had  expressed  to  accompany 
him,  despite  her  illness  from  exhaustion,  and  her  refusal  during 
their  journey  even  to  partially  undress,  lest  she  should  be  separated 
for  an  instant  from  her  precious  charge. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  madam,"  replied  the  old  man,  bowing. 
"  The  supposition  explains  my  daughter's  watchfulness  and  terror 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  although  we  had  a  safeguard 
from  the  leaders." 

"  Where  is  the  lady  ?  " 

"At  the  hostel  of  the  Crown,  under  the  guard  of  a  faithful 
servitor — all  that  remains  of  the  household  state  of  Keinton." 

"  I  must  see  her,"  murmured  the  queen.  "  This  fever  of 
impatience  drinks  my  blood,  and  with  it  all  life's  energies.  Sir 
Malcolm  Keinton,  have  you  confidence  in  the  faith  of  your 
attendant  ?  Is  he  a  man  to  trust,  or  a  mere  hireling,  who  sells  his 
master  and  service  to  the  first  bidder  for  his  honesty  ?  " 

"  He  was  bred  upon  my  lands  at  Keinton  ;  I  would  answer  for 
him  with  my  life." 

"  Be  with  him,  then,  an  hour  before  midnight  at  the  old  gate  in 
the  palace  garden  wall.  Neville  will  point  it  out  to  you.  I  will 
visit  your  sick  child." 

"  Madam  !  " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  a  daughter  of  France,  a  queen 
of  England  in  a  common  hostel  ;  but  times  have  changed,  sir 
knight,  and  we  have  changed  with  them.  Our  resolution  is  taken  ; 
we  will  be  there." 

Could  the  fair  speaker  have  seen  the  page  whose  ear,  during  her 
interview  with  the  knight,  was  glued  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door  of 
the  cabinet,  she  might  have  changed  her  resolution. 

An  hour  after,  the  boy  was  closeted  with  Barford,  who,  with  the 
true  perseverance  of  the  bloodhound,  had  followed  his  prey  from 
Oxford  to  Exeter.  His  plan  was  at  once  taken,  and  as  he  had  gold 
to  buy  men's  consciences  with,  he  soon  found  instruments  to 
execute  them. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  old 
Martin  set  forth  on  their  expedition  to  escort  the  queen  to  the 
hostel.  The  night  was  a  fine  one  ;  scarcely  a  cloud  obscured  the 
heavens  ;  the  breeze  was  crisp  and  fresh,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
chill  the  blood  seasoned  by  health  and  exercise. 
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Mary  was  alone  in  her  chamber.  Despite  her  illness,  she  had 
risen,  and  donned  her  most  suitable  attire  to  receive  her  august 
visitor.  Her  next  act  was  to  remove  the  important  papers  with 
which  she  had  been  intrusted  from  the  liniDg  of  her  kirtle,  and 
place  them  in  a  small  cabinet  which  stood  in  a  recess  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room.  Turning  the  key  in  the  drawer  for  greater 
security,  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  window. 

Sadness  fell  upon  her  soul.  The  spirit  of  the  past  flitted  over 
her,  and  the  shadow  of  his  wing  left  broken  memories,  regrets,  and 
sighs.  Her  childhood,  passed  like  a  wild,  happy  bird,  in  the  dear 
woods  of  Keinton,  with  Wilton  by  her  side — her  companion,  friend, 
and  guide— the  willing  slave  and  obedient  minister  to  every 
childish  whim  or  mad  frolic  of  his  capricious  charge,  whom,  even 
as  a  boy,  he  loved  with  a  sentiment  he  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand, and  such  as  brothers  never  feel.  Thoughts  of  her  girlhood 
— woman's  May,  which,if  it  leave  no  freshness  in  the  heart,  the  time 
which  succeeds  is  winter — next  came  over  her.  Then  poor  Wilton's 
struggles  with  his  hopeless  passion,  his  sighs,  his  tears,  his  generous 
rivalry  with  Herbert — never  disparaging  him  by  word  or  look  ; 
his  sorrow  at  her  loss,  and  more  than  brother's  love.  Last  the 
fear  of  her  husband's  safety  haunted  her  ;  daily,  nay  almost  hourly, 
she  saw  him  wounded,  bleeding,  dying  ;  his  last  word  her  name — 
his  last  breath  exhaling  in  an  attempt  to  bless  it. 

"  Why,"  she  murmured,  "  at  such  a  moment,  do  thoughts  like 
these  fall  on  me  ?  When  I  have  most  need  of  energy,  I  find  myself 
the  weakest.  Heart,  heart,  thou  art  a  sad  mystery  ;  and  mine  hath 
been  so  tried,  its  chords  relax  at  last,  and,  like  the  strained  strings 
of  a  lute,  are  sadly  out  of  tune." 

Her  reveries  were  broken  by  a  murmur,  which  sounded  like 
voices  whispering  under  her  chamber  window.  At  first  she 
fancied  she  was  deceived  ;  listened,  and  became  convinced  again. 
The  chamber  in  which  she  lodged  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor, 
lined  with  large  cabinets  containing  the  household  gear  of  the  host 
of  the  Crown,  and  its  bay  window  looked  into  the  long,  narrow 
garden,  which  extended  to  the  city  walls.  Mary  suddenly 
remembered  that  she  was  so  far  from  the  general  room,  where  the 
guests  were  carousing,  that  even  if  she  screamed  for  help  there 
was  but  a  faint  chance  of  being  overheard  ;  and,  in  the  terrors 
which  assailed  her,  regretted  that  old  Martin  had  not  remained  to 
protect  her.  She  had  great  confidence,  since  the  defence  of  Keinton, 
in  the  huntsman's  presence  of  mind  and  courage. 

"  I  grow  weak  and  childish  in  my  fear,"  she  said,  half-aloud. 
"  Here,  in  the  well-guarded  city  of  Exeter,  in  a  public  hostel,  filled 
with  guests,  what  have  I  to  dread  ?  " 

Here  she  broke  into  the  snatch  of  an  old  song,  endeavouring  to 
cheat  herself  into  a  courage  she  was  far,  very  far,  from  feeling. 
At  first  her  voice  sounded  firm  and  clear,  as  the  note  of  the  sky- 
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lark  when  it  throws  the  dew  from  its  strong  wing,  and  soars 
towards  heaven  to  hymn  its  matin  song  ;  but  after  a  few  bars  they 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  As  the  last  word  died  away,  the  handle 
of  the  door  of  her  chamber  was  slowly  but  distinctly  seen  to  turn; 
someone  was  trying  it. 

She  had  plainly  heard  during  her  song  the  cautious  tread  of 
someone  in  the  corridor.  The  flooring  of  the  old  house  had  got 
so  disjointed  by  time  that  the  planks  groaned  'neath  the  heavy 
stealthy  step,  or  gave  a  sharp  sound  like  the  cry  of  a  cricket  at  a 
light  one.  Her  ear  might  have  been  deceived,  but  her  eye  could 
not ;  she  had  seen  the  handle  of  the  door  move,  and  she  absolutely 
gasped  with  terror. 

She  was  not  doomed  to  remain  long  in  suspense.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  tall,  ferocious-looking  ruffian  entered  the  room, 
carefully  closing  it  after  him.  He  was  attired  in  the  remains  of  a 
yellow  doublet  and  hose,  and  wore  the  formidable  long  rapier 
described  in  the  commencement  of  the  chapter.  We  need  not  say 
that  it  was  the  convicted  felon  Captain  Briancourt,  alias  Peter 
Hurl.  Barford  had  found  him  a  ready-made  villain  to  his  hands, 
boiling  for  revenge.  He  had  lately  been  so  unsuccessful  himself 
that  he  determined  this  time  to  employ  another.  The  voices 
which  Mary  had  heard  beneath  her  window  had  been  theirs.  The 
page  had  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  queen's  intended  visit.  They 
knew  that  the  Lady  of  Stanfield  would  be  left  alone. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  Barford,"  was  her  first  thought,  as  she 
gazed  on  the  strongly  marked  features  of  the  intruder,  who  advanced 
towards  the  chair  on  which  she  was  sitting. 

"  What  would  you  ?  "  she  demanded,  with  more  firmness  than 
she  gave  herself  courage  for  ;  "  murder  ? " 

"  Not  unless  it's  necessary,"  replied  the  bully.  "  I  have  never 
cut  a  throat  yet  when  I  could  decently  avoid  it.  Where  are  the 
papers  Charles  Stuart  intrusted  you  with  for  the  queen  ?  " 

"Where  should  they  be  if  not  in  the  hands  of  her  majesty  ?" 

The  fellow  shook  his  head  ;  he  understood  the  equivoque  of  her 
reply  ;  besides,  his  employer  was  too  well  informed. 

"  They  will  be,"  he  said,  "  if  I  am  fool  enough  to  wait  for  her 
arrival.  The  old  knight  and  Martin  will  soon  be  back.  Now  hear 
me,  lady  :  I  have  no  positive  desire  to  harm  you  ;  but  I  must  have 
those  papers.  I  give  you  three  minutes  to  consider,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  I'll  cut  your  throat  first  and  rifle  your  body  afterwards. 
I  know  they  are  concealed  upon  your  person." 

"  No — on  my  soul." 

"  Not  so  loud,  lady,"  said  Peter,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  long 
Spanish  knife  from  his  belt,  and  drawing  it  like  a  butcher  across 
his  finger  to  ascertain  the  edge.  "  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  trapped 
by  words  ;  many  a  wretch  on  the  Spanish  Main  who  pleaded 
poverty  with  oaths  and  tears  have  I  found  quilted  with  doubloons 
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when  I  came  to  rip  up  his  rags.  I  have  committed  perjury  too 
often  myself  ever  to  trust  the  words  of  another." 

"  Wretch  !  " 

"  All  the  worse  to  deal  with.  Wretches  generally  stick  to  their 
promise  when  'tis  for  evil.     Two  minutes  are  already  gone." 

"  Oh,  mercy !  mercy  !  "  said  the  wretched  girl,  sinking  on  her 
knees.  "  Listen  to  me  :  I  have  gold  and  jewels,  of  value  greater 
perchance  than  the  vile  bribe  for  which  you  have  undertaken  this 
most  cruel  task.  They  shall  be  yours — freely,  honestly  yours ; 
but,  as  you  are  a  man,  do  not  harm  me.    I  have  an  aged  father." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  villain,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage. 
"  He  has  left  his  memory  on  my  scarred  back." 

"  Peter  Hurl !  "  shrieked  Mary  ;  "  then  I  have  little  hope." 

"  The  papers,"  he  added,  with  a  ferocious  whisper. 

"  Never  !  Butcher,  do  thine  office— I  will  not  betray  either  my 
promise  to  God  or  my  loyalty  to  my  king  !  " 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  ruffian  twined  his  left  hand  in  her 
long  tresses,  which  floated  over  her  shoulders,  and  threw  her  head 
back  to  make  surer  of  his  blow.  She  was  on  her  knees — from 
which,  indeed,  she  had  never  risen  since  the  moment  of  her 
supplication.  In  the  position  in  which  he  held  her,  her  fair, 
innocent  bosom  became  exposed  to  his  licentious  gaze,  and  an  idea 
more  terrible  than  death  instantly  struck  him ;  an  idea  which 
promised  a  deep  revenge  for  the  mortification  he  had  that  day 
received,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  a  brutal  passion. 

"  I  have  still  time,"  he  muttered,  raising  her  like  a  child  in  his 
arms,  and  bearing  her  towards  the  couch. 

"  Kill  me  !  "  shrieked  the  girl,  who  at  once  perceived  his  infamous 
design  ;  "  kill  me  !  and  God  forgive  thee  for  the  deed." 

"  That  may  follow  afterwards." 

Desperate  was  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  insulted  virtue 
and  excited  passion.  Mary  was  nearly  exhausted  with  her  frantic 
efforts.  The  villain  smiled  hideously  as  he  perceived  her  strength 
was  failing  her. 

Human  courage  could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Forbear,"  she  sobbed,  "  and  the  papers  are  yours." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  In  that  cabinet.     Take  them." 

"  While  you  escape  by  the  door  ?  Not  so  green.  Do  you  take 
them  from  the  drawer  and  give  them  to  me." 

The  fellow's  doubt  was  a  natural  one  ;  for  the  cabinet  was  at  one 
end  of  the  room  and  the  entrance  at  another. 

A  sudden  gleam  of  hope  flashed  on  the  mind  of  Mary  at  the 
proposition.  She  remembered  that  her  father  had  placed  his  pistols 
in  one  of  the  drawers  on  his. arrival  at  the  hostel,  and  she  had  not 
seen  him  take  them  again  on  his  departure.  With  the  speed  of  a 
fawn  she  rushed  to  the  cabinet,  and  tore  open  the  drawer. 
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"  Now,  where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Here,  villain  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  turning-  suddenly  round 
and  levelling  a  pistol  at  his  head.  "  One  step — lessen  the  distance 
but  a  hair's  breadth  between  us,  and  the  bullet  whistles  through 
your  brain.  I  am  alone — maddened  by  terror,  frantic  with  despera- 
tion. I  would  not  have  your  blood  upon  my  soul  ;  but  if  you 
advance,  you  die." 

"  You  dare  not." 

"  Trust  not  to  that,"  she  continued  ;  "  I  have  a  hand  as  firm  as 
thine  hath  been  for  evil.  Traitor,  I  defy  thee.  Help  !  murder  ! 
treason  !  "  she  shrieked,  at  the  very  stretch  of  her  voice  ;  for,  with 
all  her  boasting,  she  was  loth  to  shed  his  blood. 

Peter  Hurl  was  a  coward,  and  cruel  men  generally  are.  As  he 
upon  the  excited,  beautiful  being  before  him,  he  read  an 
expression  in  her  flashing  eye  which  awed  him.  Brave  death  he 
dared  not ;  but,  cur-like,  was  about  to  fly  like  a  tiger  baffled  in  its 
spring,  when  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Henry  Vavassour  and 
a  party  of  Royalists  entered  the  room.  Several  of  them  were 
soldiers  of  the  queen's  guard.  Mary  no  sooner  beheld  him  than 
she  dropped  the  weapon,  and  sank  fainting  in  his  arms  ;  the  rest 
quickly  secured  the  intended  murderer. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  heart  of  the  youth  as  he  felt  that 
graceful  head  reclining  on  his  shoulder,  her  heart  beating  wildly 
against  his.  Unconscious  of  the  intoxicating  poison,  he  drained 
the  delicious  chalice  of  the  Circe — hope.  Alas  !  he  little  knew  the 
gall  which  rested  at  the  bottom.  His  ardent  imagination  had  been 
struck,  at  the  first  moment  he  beheld  her,  by  her  beauty  ;  and  the 
rich  music  of  her  voice,  as  she  atoned  for  her  father's  first  want 
of  courtesy,  had  awakened  an  echo  in  his  heart  sadly  heard  in  after- 
years. 

Just  as  Mary  was  recovering,  her  father,  Martin,  and  a  lady, 
whose  features  were  masked,  entered  the  apartment.  As  soon  as 
her  tears  and  sobs  would  permit  her,  the  rescued  girl  explained 
the  attempt  to  obtain  the  papers,  and  the  double  outrage  from 
which  she  had  escaped. 

"  Brave  girl  !  "  exclaimed  her  father  ;  "  and  the  pistol,  after  all, 
was  not  charged." 

Peter  Hurl  ground  his  teeth  with  impotent  rage  when  he  heard 
him. 

The  alarm  had  been  conveyed  into  the  street,  and  Captain 
Jerningham,  who  had  been  making  his  usual  rounds,  attended  by 
a  picket,  now  made  his  appearance. 

"  Captain  Jerningham,  you  see  yon  ruffian  ? "  exclaimed  the 
masked  lady. 

"  I  do." 

"  Lead  him  forth,  and  let  a  halter  from  the  nearest  tree  pay  the 
villain  for  this  night's  work.    Take  him  from  my  sight." 
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"  I  dare  not,  madam.  I  have  no  power  to  pronounce  or  execute 
so  just  a  sentence.    His  fate  must  be  referred  to  the  queen." 

"The  queen  hath  spoken  it,"  said  the  lady,  unmasking,  and 
discovering  her  features.  "We  will  answer  for  our  judgment  to 
God  and  to  our  husband." 

All  present  bent  the  knee,  except  the  military,  who  presented 
arms  ;  for  the  speaker  was  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

No  sooner  did  the  blustering  bully  behold  the  countenance  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  heard  her  fearful  order,  than  his  wine-pot 
courage  left  him,  and  he  became  as  abject  in  his  terror  as  he  had 
previously  been  brutal  and  daring  in  the  outrage  he  had  offered  to 
helpless  innocence.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he  clung  despairingly 
to  the  long,  dark  mantle  which  enveloped  the  person  of  the  queen, 
and  piteously  implored  for  life — urging  his  loyalty,  services,  and 
what  he  was  ready  to  undertake  in  support  of  the  Royal  cause. 
Women  invariably  despise  cowardice  in  man.  There  is  something 
in  it  repellent  to  their  nature,  and  the  haughty  Frenchwoman 
listened  to  his  prayers  with  cold  disdain.  Probably  she  had  not 
much  faith  in  the  promise  of  a  man  whose  resolution  was  in  his 
tongue,  and  whose  heart  was  weaker  than  a  girl's. 

"  Spare  me,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  am  not  fit  to  die.  I  must — I  will 
have  time  to  repent,  to  plead  to  God  for  mercy.  My  sins  would 
damn  a  legion.  Plunge  me  in  prison  ;  make  me  the  companion 
of  the  foul  toad  and  newt ;  let  my  dungeon  be  dark  as  my  own 
thoughts  ; — I  ask  but  life — a  week,  a  day  !  " 

"  Not  an  hour.  What  !  in  the  very  precincts  of  our  Court,  an 
attempt  upon  the  honour  of  a  noble  lady  ! — to  seize,  like  a  felon 
traitor,  the  letters  of  our  husband  !     Away  with  him  !  " 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  " 

"  Justice,  justice,"  replied  the  queen. 

Two  of  the  halberdiers,  on  a  sign  from  Captain  Jerningham, 
advanced,  and  laid  their  iron  grasp  upon  his  shoulder.  He  shivered 
at  their  touch  as  at  the  grasp  of  that  grim  skeleton  whose  blow  is 
death.  Turning  towards  Mary,  who  was  still  leaning,  pale  and 
half-fainting,  on  the  shoulder  of  Henry  Vavassour,  he  besought  her 
to  intercede  for  him,  swearing  by  every  saint  in  heaven  that  he 
never  meant  to  harm  her — that  he  was  mad  drunk — called  Heaven 
to  witness  his  loyalty  at  the  very  moment  he  had  betrayed  it. 
Terrified  as  the  poor  girl  had  been,  she  could  not  listen  unmoved 
to  his  frantic  prayer.  His  agony  appalled  her  ;  and  although  she 
turned  from  him  with  heart-loathing  and  disgust,  it  was  to  bend 
the  knee,  and  solicit  that  his  life  might  at  least  be  spared.     A  gleam 
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of  hope  flashed  from  his  bloodshot  eye  as  Peter  Hurl  listened  to 
her  generous  pleading.  He  turned  imploringly  from  her  to 
Henrietta  to  watch  her  countenance.  His  heart  turned  cold  as  he 
marked  its  firm  and  unrelenting  expression. 

"  Not  even  to  your  prayer,  deeply  as  we  are  indebted  to  your 
service,  will  we  loose  this  bloodhound  on  our  track.  Why  are  we 
not  obeyed  ?  " 

"  Remove  him,"  exclaimed  Jerningham,  whose  indignation,  since 
he  had  heard  his  crime,  almost  equalled  her  majesty's. 

The  soldiers  now  seized  him  by  the  arms,  and  forcibly  raised 
him  from  his  knees.  Despite  his  desperate  struggles,  they  bound 
his  arms  with  cords.  No  sooner  did  the  wretch  feel  that  he  was 
pinioned,  than  hope  forsook  him,  and  he  became  as  fearful  in  his 
curses  as  he  had  previously  been  contemptible  in  his  supplications. 
His  eyes  rolled  wildly  as  he  tried  to  fix  them  on  the  queen. 

"  You  shall  answer  for  my  soul  to  God  !  "  he  shrieked.  "  My 
blood  fall  on  you  ;  the  blood  of  the  lost — the  damned  !  I  curse 
you  in  your  children.  May  your  days  be  lonely  and  uncheered — 
crownless  !  " 

Then,  as  a  gleam  of  hope  came  over  him,  he  again  wept,  and 
passionately  pleaded  for  life. 

Henrietta's  last  reply  was  a  silent  waving  of  the  hand  as  she 
turned  away. 

Peter  was  now  near  the  door,  held,  or  rather  dragged  there,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  half-a-dozen  men.  Suddenly  breaking  from 
them,  he  rushed  towards  the  queen,  and  had  not  his  arms  been 
confined,  doubtless  would  have  raised  his  hands  against  her. 
Grinding  his  teeth  with  rage  at  his  impotence  for  further  evil,  he 
cried  aloud:   "Murderess!"  and  absolutely  spat  upon  her  robe. 

"  Not  the  sword,  young  man,"  said  Henrietta,  calmly,  as  Henry 
Yavassour,  in  his  horror  at  the  outrage,  was  rushing  upon  him. 
"  The  cord,  the  cord  ;  he  is  too  ignoble  for  a  soldier's  death." 

"  Listen,"  cried  Peter,  hoarsely.  "  That  she-wolf  would  have 
bribed  me  to  murder.  Blood  is  on  her  soul,  if  not  her  hands  ;  the 
blood  of  Cromwell — a  thousand  pounds — knife  !  " 

Here  his  words  were  broken  by  the  knuckles  of  the  soldiers, 
who  held  him  by  the  throat  as  they  forced  him  from  the  apartment. 
His  shrieks,  as  they  dragged  him  through  the  passage,  long  echoed 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  him.  Martin,  determined  to  see  the 
last  of  his  old  enemy,  slipped  out  behind  the  guard  which  remained, 
and  followed  them. 

"  This  is  no  scene,  poor  girl,  for  you,"  sighed  the  queen  ; 
"  although  the  hospitality  is  poor  we  have  to  offer,  you  shall  not 
refuse  it.  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  knight, 
"  you  and  your  daughter  must  accompany  us  to  the  palace.  We 
attach  her  to  our  service  and  our  person." 

A  command  so  expressly  given  could  only  be  replied  to  by  a 
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grateful  acquiescence  ;  and  Mary,  although  she  disapproved  of  the 
speaker's  hasty  judgment,  rejoiced  in  the  offer  ;  it  was  a  pledge, 
at  least,  of  protection. 

Replacing  her  mask,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Neville, 
who,  with  several  officers  of  her  household,  had  arrived,  her 
majesty  descended  the  narrow  staircase  of  the  hostel,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  crowd  of  guests  in  the  room  beneath.  There 
was  a  respectful  silence  as  she  passed,  the  soldiers  forming  a  line 
on  either  side  to  protect  her  passage.  Mary  and  her  father 
followed. 

Led  by  the  yells  of  the  ci-devant  captain,  the  old  huntsman 
followed  the  party  who  were  leading  him  to  execution.  The  spot 
chosen  was  the  open  space  before  the  market  cross,  the  whipping- 
post at  the  south  side  of  which  was  to  serve  as  a  gibbet.  The 
prisoner  lay  like  a  log  of  wood  upon  the  ground,  moaning  piteously. 
Several  of  the  soldiers  had  lit  torches,  and  their  red  glare  cast  an 
unnatural  light  upon  the  scene.  Crowds  of  citizens,  attracted  by 
the  different  rumours  of  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  queen, 
whorn  some  asserted  to  be  murdered,  others  only  wounded,  were 
pressing  eagerly  behind  the  circle  which  the  military  formed. 
Martin  being  recognised,  was  admitted  within  its  precincts. 

"  Poor  devil !  it  will  soon  be  over,"  said  the  jolly  host  of  the 
Crown  to  his  buxom  daughter,  who,  in  the  kindliness  of  her 
nature,  was  sobbing  on  his  arm  ;  here  comes  the  finisher  of  the 
law.  When  Jack  feels  a  man's  pulse  it  is  all  over  with  him;  his 
touch  is  worse  than  a  physician's." 

The  executioner,  who  resided  in  the  gaol,  having  been  suddenly 
sent  for,  arrived  with  ungartered  hose  and  bare-headed.  Those 
who  had  been  sent  to  summon  him  had  given  him  scant  time  for 
preparation.  Although  accustomed  to  his  dreadful  office,  there 
was  something  in  the  idea  of  an  execution  by  torchlight  which 
shook  even  his  iron  nerves,  and  he  trembled  as  he  approached  the 
place  of  execution.  As  soon  as  the  crowd  beheld  him,  they  made 
way  for  him  with  that  superstitious  terror  and  disgust  which  the 
lower  classes  feel  in  England  for  the  executioner.  They  would 
have  scoffed  had  they  been  told  that,  in  some  countries,  his  office 
was  considered  noble. 

"  Which  is  the  man  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  party. 

The  captain  pointed  at  the  prisoner  with  his  sword.     No  sooner 

did  the  hangman  behold  the  features  of  the  criminal,  than  the 

'■      calm  expression  of  his  countenance  changed  to  one  of  ferocious 

\      joy.     A  low  chuckle  broke,  like  a  serpent's  hiss,  through  his  grisly 

|      beard,  and  his  nerves  instantly  became  like  his  heart — of  iron. 

"This  gallant!  ho!  ho!  ho!  the  popinjay  who  spurned  me 
three  days  since  in  the  public  street,  because,  in  passing  him,  my 
cloak    -    -  -red  against   his   doublet!     Ha!    ha!    ha!     It  was,  it 
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seems,  the  more  honest  garment  of  the  two  !  I  told  him  then  it 
was  bad  quarrelling  with  the  executioner.  Did  I  not  ?  "  he  added, 
touching  him  contemptuously  with  his  foot,  for,  like  most  of  his 
fearful  trade,  he  had  a  profound  contempt  for  those  who  died 
under  their  hands  like  curs. 

"  Thy  duty,  man,"  said  Jerningham,  sternly  ;  "  it  is  no  part  of 
thine  office  to  torture  him." 

The  ruffian  glared  ferociously  upon  the  speaker,  and  cursed  him 
in  his  heart.  Prudence  prevented  his  tongue  from  hazarding  a 
reply.  Hastily  mounting  a  ladder,  which  one  of  the  soldiers  had 
procured  from  the  neighbouring  church,  he  ascended  with  alacrity 
to  the  post,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  was  an  iron  ring,  and 
grinned  with  suppressed  delight  as  he  fixed  the  cord,  straightening 
it  after  he  had  made  the  noose  to  see  that  it  was  right;  he  then 
threw  himself  off  the  ladder,  and  slid  to  the  ground  by  it. 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  strong  enough,"  observed  one  of  the  citizens;  "  Jack 
knows  his  business." 

"  At  any  rate,"  replied  another,  "  those  he  works  for  never  com- 
plain of  his  lack  of  skill ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all 
trades,  neighbour." 

The  executioner  now  approached  his  victim,  whom  two  soldiers 
were  holding  up  between  them,  for  the  wretch  had  fainted.  "With 
the  professional  coolness  of  some  surgeon  about  to  perform  an 
operation,  he  turned  down  his  doublet,  and  with  an  infernal  gusto 
felt  his  throat,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where  the  knot 
should  be  tied.  The  spectators  shuddered.  Giving  the  men  a 
signal  to  bear  the  prostrate  wretch  after  him,  he  advanced  to  the 
ladder,  and  began  slowly  to  ascend  the  steps,  the  soldiers  following. 

"  There  goes  a  fatted  calf  to  the  shambles  !  "  cried  a  butcher, 
who  was  gazing  with  eager  eyes  upon  the  scene,  and  ahnost  fancied 
he  should  like  to  be  the  executioner  of  the  law's  stern  sentence; 
for  he,  too,  had  frequently  been  insulted  on  the  city  causeway  by 
the  pinioned  bully,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  quiet 
citizens  of  Exeter. 

Just  as  they  began  to  ascend  the  ladder  with  him,  Peter  Hurl 
recovered  his  consciousness  ;  life  returned  at  the  very  instant  he 
was  about  to  lose  it  in  so  fearful  a  manner.  With  a  loud  yell  he 
sprang  from  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  and  began  to  ran  round  the 
circle  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  like  some  baited  beast  seeking  an 
opening  to  escape  from  his  tormentors.  Everywhere  the  rank  was 
perfect — not  a  gap  for  terror  to  escape  through.  Shrieking  fran- 
tically for  mercy,  he  was  chased  round  and  round  the  ring  by  the 
hangman  and  the  guard  till  they  once  more  held  him  in  their  iron 
grasp. 

"  Despatch  him  !  "  exclaimed  Jerningham,  disgusted  with  the 
scene. 

"  It's  murder  !  "  shrieked  Peter;  "I  have  not  been  tried !  Mercy  !" 
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The  executioner  quickly  made  fast  one  end  of  a  cord  to  the  rope 
which  bound  the  prisoner's  arms,  and  he  was  once  more  forced 
towards  the  fatal  spot.  The  hangman  ascended  first,  dragging  his 
victim  up  the  ladder  after  him.  The  cries  of  the  wretched  man 
became  terrific,  and  many,  overcome  by  horror  of  the  scene,  fled 
the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  reached  a  convenient  distance,  he  applied 
the  fatal  noose  to  the  prisoner's  neck,  and  hastily  descended  the 
steps,  first  loosening  the  cord  by  which  he  had  drawn  him  up.  He 
and  Peter  Hurl  stood  on  the  same  staith;  for  a  moment  they 
glanced  horribly  into  each  others'  faces — madness  was  in  the 
countenance  of  one,  hate  and  scornful  triumph  gleamed  in  the 
features  of  the  other. 

"  Now,  then,  for  our  ride,  bully  captain,"  whispered  the  minister 
of  the  law  in  his  ear,  as  he  took  the  pinioned  ruffian  in  his  arms, 
and  wound  his  legs  round  his.  "  Satan  gives  the  signal — hell 
laughs  at  the  race.     Now,  then — once,  twice,  and  away." 

"  A  moment — a  prayer — a " 

At  the  word  "  away,"  the  men  below  removed  the  ladder,  and 
hangman  and  victim  were  left  swinging  in  the  air.  The  former  no 
sooner  felt  the  shock  of  the  fall  than  he  glided  down  the  heaving 
body,  and,  like  a  snake,  dropped  upon  the  ground.  All  turned 
with  horror  from  his  glance;  there  seemed  pollution  in  his  touch 
— pestilence  in  his  breath.  With  a  triumphant  grin  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  steps  of  the  market  cross,  and  remained  watching 
the  body. 

Bad  as  old  Martin  knew  Peter  Hurl  to  have  been,  and  indignant 
as  he  felt  at  the  outrage  attempted  upon  the  honour  of  his  young 
mistress,  he  could  not  contemplate  the  villain's  death  unmoved. 
The  summary  justice  of  the  queen  displeased  his  English  notions 
of  propriety,  and  he  hated  the  sight  of  an  execution.  Not  that  the 
huntsman  doubted  the  utility  of  hanging — he  was  not  advanced  in 
his  philosophy  far  enough  for  that.  Hanging  he  held  to  be  a  part 
either  of  the  Constitution  or  Gospel — he  was  not  quite  certainwhich ; 
but  he  had  an  Englishman's  love  of  fair-play,  and  considered  that 
even  Peter  ought  to  have  had  a  trial.  As  he  turned  the  angle  of  a 
street  which  led  to  the  rampart,  a  dark  shadow  flitted  in  the  grey 
moonlight  before  him.  Martin  started  ;  he  felt  assured  that  it  was 
Barford. 

"  That  devil  here,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  He,  then,  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  Let  him  look  out  this  time.  I  am  on 
the  scent.  Had  he  as  many  lives  as  a  polecat,  I  should  be  too 
much  for  him  at  last." 

Barford,  unconscious  that  he  was  watched,  glided  along  till  he 
reached  the  rampart,  which  he  began  to  ascend  rapidly.  He  was 
pale  as  death.  A  cold  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  his 
limbs  shook  under  him  as  he  moved  along.  He  had  just  witnessed 
the  execution  of  the  instrument  of  his  crime,  and  trembled  to 
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think  how  he  might  have  implicated  him  in  his  confession.  To 
remain  in  Exeter  under  such  circumstances  was  to  court  certain 
death.  With  his  usual  foresight,  he  had  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening  fixed  a  coiled  rope  to  one  of  the  jutting  stones  which 
formed  the  battlement.  He  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  a  discovery, 
it  might  serve  him  as  a  last  resource  ;  and  the  event  justified  his 
forethought. 

Crime  is  generally  timi'd.  The  echo  of  his  own  tread  startled 
him.  He  took  each  buttress  as  he  stalked  along  for  a  soldier  upon 
duty  ;  nor  drew  breath  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  means 
of  escape  were  concealed.  With  nervous  anxiety  he  sought  them 
in  the  long  grass,  nor  drew  his  breath  freely  till  he  found  them. 

"Again  I  have  escaped,"  he  murmured,  as  he  threw  the  coil  over 
the  wall.  "  There  is  a  spell  in  hatred  ;  it  keeps  action  and  energy 
together.     I  cannot  die  and  leave  the  debt  unpaid." 

"  Can't  you  ?  "  thought  Martin  to  himself,  as  he  drew  a  sharp 
knife  from  his  pocket ;  "  we  shall  see." 

The  huntsman  had  followed  him — dogged  him  at  every  turn; 
now  falling  flat  upon  the  ground,  now  crouching,  like  a  hare  in  his 
form,  to  escape  observation.  Crawling  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
like  a  dog,  he  had  contrived  to  ensconce  himself  behind  a  heavy 
gun-carriage,  which  the  soldiers  had  overturned  upon  the  ramparts 
the  previous  day. 

"  It  will  hold,"  said  Barford,  pulling  the  cord  to  try  its 
strength. 

"  Will  it  ?  "  whispered  Martin,  grasping  his  knife. 

Shaking  his  fist,  with  a  glance  of  disappointed  hate  towards  the 
city,  the  unhappy  man,  whose  evil  passions  were  his  bane,  let 
himself  over  the  battlement,  and  began  carefully  to  let  himself 
down.  The  height  of  the  wall  was  about  seventy  feet,  and  its  base 
was  washed  by  a  broad,  stagnant  moat,  half -filled  up  with  rushes, 
reeds,  and  rank  vegetation. 

Barford  had  descended  about  ten  feet  from  the  summit  of  the 
wall,  when  the  cord  began  to  vibrate  fearfully  ;  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  his  old  antagonist  in  the  act  of  cutting  it.  For  a  moment 
his  senses  swam,  and  his  strength  became  paralysed.  He  gasped 
to  catch  his  breath. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  huntsman,  "  we  should  meet  again. 
Remember  Keinton." 

The  cord  broke,  and  splash — a  heavy  fall  into  the  moat.  Martin 
shuddered;  it  was  the  first  time  that  in  cold  blood  he  had,  as  he 
believed,  ever  taken  life,  and  the  deed  appalled  him. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  sighed  the  old  man,  "if  I  have  done  wrong; 
but  he  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me — the 
persecutor  of  my  young  lady — the  false  witness  against  her  father, 
whose  bread  I  ate  these  forty  years.  No,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  I  have  not  done  wrong  ;  he  was  a  villain  who 
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deserved  death  even  more  than  Peter  Hurl.  His  crime  was 
necessity,  perhaps;  Barford's,  choice." 

Casting  a  second  glance  over  the  parapet  to  see  if  he  could 
distinguish  anything  of  the  body,  but  without  success,  the  speaker 
turned  upon  his  way.  His  heart  would  not  have  been  so  well  at 
ease  had  he  seen  Barf ord,  a  few  minutes  after,  crawl  like  a  wounded 
reptile  from  out  the  moat.  His  limbs  were  fearfully  bruised  from 
the  fall,  and  one  arm  broken;  but  still  he  lived,  to  work  more  evil 
to  those  whom  Martin  would  have  died  to  serve. 

Five  days  after  the  skirmish  at  Chalgrove,  Sir  Herbert  of  Stan- 
field  was  summoned  to  the  tent  of  Prince  Rupert.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  his  serene  highness  seated  at  a  table,  amusing  himself  by 
sketching  the  plan  of  a  battle. 

"Welcome,"  said  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Cavaliers; 
"  doubtless,  Sir  Herbert,  you  are  surprised  at  our  summons  ;  it  is  to 
confide  an  important  trust  in  your  hands.  No  thanks,"  he  added; 
"  could  we  bestow  it  better,  we  should  do  so." 

The  young  soldier  only  bowed  to  the  compliment,  and  waited  to 
receive  his  orders. 

"  You  are  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  the  country  between  here 
and  London  ?  " 

"  Well,  your  highness." 

"  And  know,  on  the  heath  below  Henley,  a  spot  called  the  Maid's 
Oak  ?  " 

"  Where  tradition  says  a  promise  made  is  sure  to  be  avenged  if 
broken;  and  hence  the  superstitious  peasantry  and  youthful  lovers 
seek  the  spot  to  make  their  bargains  or  plight  their  mutual  faith." 

"  A  singular  tradition,"  observed  Rupert,  smiling,  "  and  the  place 
oddly  chosen.  No  matter,  it  is  too  late  to  alter  it  now.  Pshaw  ! 
I  am  growing  full  of  fancies  as  a  dreaming  girl.  I  marked  your 
skill  the  other  day  with  the  cross-bow;  you  must  take  yours  with 
you." 

"  Cross-bow  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  colouring;  "  I  trust 
your  highness  does  not  intend  to  employ  me  in  any  unknightly 
service  ?  " 

"  The  duty  would  have  been  mine,  young  man,  had  circum- 
stances permitted  it;  as  it  is,  I  am  to  remain  a  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner  ?  " 

"  At  least  till  you  return.  Take  your  horse,  mount,  and  ride  to 
the  tree;  at  the  latest  be  there  an  hour  before  sunset;  hide  in  the 
thick  clustering  branches;  stir  not  a  bough,  but  let  your  heart  be 
firm  and  your  hand  sure." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  there  ?  "  demanded  the  astonished 
Cavalier. 

"  Wait  the  arrival  of  two  horsemen,  who  will  approach  at  the 
same  moment.  One  will  wear  a  white  pluma  ;  take  no  heed  of 
him;  but  with  your  bow  cover  the  person  of  the  other;  if  he  offers 
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treachery,  if  you  see  but  a  doubtful  movement  of  his  hand, 
lire." 

"  It  is  a  strange  duty  your  highness  has  charged  me  with;  but  I 
accept  it ;  for  in  saying  that,  had  circumstances  permitted  it,  it 
would  have  been  yours,  you  assure  me  it  is  a  post  of  honour." 

"  One  that  your  ancestors  would  have  been  proud  of,"  said  the 
prince,  rising,  and  laying  his  hand  familiarly  upon  his  shoulder, 
since  it  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  your  king." 

"  The  king  !  "  repeated  Herbert,  with  surprise. 

"  Is  to  meet  Cromwell,"  whispered  Rupert,  "  in  that  lonely  spot. 
Much  as  I  hate  the  Roundhead,  I  do  not  think  he  would  tempt 
Heaven  by  sacrilegious  violence  upon  an  anointed  head.  Still 
precaution  will  not  be  thrown  away.  I  am  to  remain  as  hostage 
for  his  safe  return.  You  see,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  the 
churl  values  himself  already  highly,  when  a  king's  son  must  be 
the  pledge  of  the  rebel's  safety." 

From  these  words  Herbert  judged  that  an  interview  had  been 
arranged  between  Charles  and  the  great  leader  of  the  Independents, 
and  that  the  precaution  taken  by  Rupert  of  placing  someone  on 
whom  he  could  rely  in  the  tree  was  merely  meant  to  secure  the 
personal  safety  of  the  king  should  Cromwell  be  tempted  to  offer 
treachery — an  act  which,  with  all  his  violence  and  ambition,  he  was 
incapable  of.  The  life  of  the  Royal  Stuart  was  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
unless  he  could  take  it  legally. 

"  I  understand  your  highness,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and  will 
to  the  life  defend  my  master's  person.  When  must  I  set 
forth  ?  " 

"  Within  an  hour.  The  interview  takes  place  at  sunset.  Before 
the  appointed  time  you  must  be  there.  I  need  not  add,  this  is  a 
confidence  to  be  received  with  a  discretion  equal  to  the  importance 
of  the  interests  it  affects." 

With  this  understanding  the  speakers  parted;  the  prince  to  yield 
himself  up  to  the  party  of  Ironsides  appointed  to  guard  him  by 
Cromwell,  as  a  hostage  during  his  absence,  and  Herbert  to  his  tent 
to  prepare  for  his  solitary  post. 

Hastily  donning  his  simple  hunting  suit  of  dark-green,  and 
retaining  only  his  sword  and  cross-bow,  our  hero  started  forth  on 
foot  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

As  he  paced  his  lonely  way,  sweet  fancies  and  sad  thoughts  came 
over  him;  his  heart  turned  to  the  recollection  of  his  young  bride, 
so  newly-wedded,  and  so  cruelly  parted  from  him  by  the  stern 
necessity  of  war.  A  thousand  times  had  he  prayed  that  the 
unnatural  strife  might  cease,  and  now  there  seemed  a  hope  that 
his  wishes  would  be  realised.  Everything  depended  on  the 
approaching  interview.  Could  Charles  persuade,  bribe,  or  dazzle 
the  iron-minded  man  he  was  about  to  meet,  England  would  sheathe 
the  sword,  hearths  yet  undesolated  by  the  brand  of  civil  war  might 
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be  spared,  and  he  might  enjoy  with  his  Mary  that  delicious  repose 
of  love  his  soul  so  thirsted  for. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  a  half -inclosed  heath,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  an  aged  oak,  whose  giant  arms,  clad  in  umbrageous 
beauty,  cast  a  broad  shadow  on  the  earth.  Tradition  assigned  to 
this  patriarch  of  the  forest  an  antiquity  mounting  to  the  time  of 
the  Druids.  It  had  been  named  the  Maiden's  Oak,  from  a  tale  still 
cherished  by  the  rustics,  that  a  noble  Saxon  girl  had  listened  under 
its  shelter  to  the  vows  of  one  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  her 
country,  and,  like  many  others,  been  abandoned  and  betrayed. 
Heartbroken  she  visited  the  spot  so  fatal  to  her  happiness.  This 
time  she  came  to  die,  and  prayed,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  last  hour, 
that  Heaven  would,  in  pity  for  her  sufferings  and  shame,  visit  with 
its  vengeance  the  violation  of  an  oath  made  under  the  tree  which 
had  been  the  witness  of  her  false  lover's  perjuries  and  her  shame. 
Her  request  had  received  a  curious  fulfilment ;  for  the  Norman 
knight,  while  hunting,  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning  while  under  the  very  tree,  whither  he 
had  ridden  for  shelter.  Tradition,  more  constant  than  her  lover, 
has  handed  the  legend  down  to  our  days. 

"  This  must  be  the  spot,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  arrived  beneath  the 
oak;  "and,  by  my  knighthood,  a  better  could  not  have  been  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  There's  not  a  bush  within  gun-shot  would  yield 
a  hiding-place  even  for  a  sparrow — nothing  but  the  high  dank  grass 
and  a  distant  clump  of  rushes  rising  from  the  banks  of  a  stagnant 
pool." 

Casting  an  experienced  eye  around  to  make  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  he  slung  his  bow  behind  him,  and 
hastily  mounted  the  gnarled  trunk,  and  ensconced  himself  com- 
fortably in  the  middle  of  the  branches.  The  spot  he  had  chosen 
was  most  convenient,  since  one  withered  branch  which  curled 
downwards  afforded  him  an  excellent  resting-place  for  his  weapon, 
which  he  could  turn  in  any  direction  ;  whilst  the  rest  so  screened 
him  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  he  should  be  seen. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  that  gold  and  purple  glory  which, 
like  the  robe  of  empire,  veils  his  couch,  Herbert  perceived  a  solitary 
horseman  directing  his  way  towards  his  hiding-place.  The  rays 
of  the  parting  luminary  falling  behind  him  cast  a  long  shadow, 
which  preceded  him  and  gave  an  unearthly,  phantom-like  appear- 
ance to  his  massive  outline.  It  was  Cromwell.  The  young  knight 
gazed  on  him  as  he  directed  its  heavy  Flemish  charger  towards  the 
Maiden's  Oak  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  dislike.  To  him 
he  appeared  a  man  who  had  been  destined  by  fate  to  perform  some 
great  but  not  beneficent  action.  There  was  solitude  in  his  path, 
for  his  orbit  contained  none  like  him;  indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Providence,  when,  for  its  special  purpose,  it  stamps  its  divinity  upon 
a  genius,  or  its  wrath  upon  a  tyrant,  creates  for  them  a  course  in 
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which,  they  move  unapproachable  and  alone  ;  they  have  few  sym- 
pathies but  with  their  destiny,  and  pursue  their  career  impelled  by 
a  force  which  is  not  theirs,  but  lent  them  for  some  end — that  once 
performed,  the  fire  becomes  extinct,  and  nought  remains  of  the 
volcano  but  its  ashes. 

The  moment  he  arrived  beneath  the  tree  he  dismounted  from 
his  steed,  removed  the  bit  from  its  mouth,  and  left  the  animal  to 
nibble  the  luxuriant  grass  at  its  pleasure.  The  sagacious  creature 
was  so  well  trained  that  its  master  knew  it  would  not  wander  far 
from  his  side,  or  that  with  a  signal  he  could  recall  it.  He  next 
looked  peeringly  up  into  the  tree.  The  watcher  felt  his  heartbeat, 
but  he  resolutely  held  his  breath,  fearing  lest  it  should  betray  him. 
Satisfied  apparently  with  the  scrutiny,  Cromwell  turned  aside,  and 
after  pacing  to  and  fro  for  a  few  moments,  fell  upon  his  knees  to 
pray. 

It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  that  heart 
which,  from  childhood,  had  brooded  over  dreams  which  fate  some- 
times makes  realities.  In  his  agony,  his  doubt  of  himself,  he  called 
upon  the  Lord  with  the  passionate  but  familiar  expressions  of  his 
sect  to  strengthen  him: — to  pluck  the  lust  of  power  fromhis  breast; 
to  blind  him  to  the  glare  of  ambition,  and  continue  him  in  the 
path  He  had  marked  out.  "I  am  but  a  potsherd  in  Thy  hand; 
burn  me  not  in  Thy  wrath.  I  am  but  a  rush  before  Thy  breath; 
let  it  bend,  not  break  me.  Satan  is  busy  with  my  carnal  nature; 
let  not  the  enemy  prevail." 

So  intent  had  Cromwell  been  in  his  prayer,  and  Herbert  in 
watching  him,  that  they  perceived  not  the  approach  of  a  second 
horseman  till  the  tramp  of  his  steed's  hoofs  startled  them  both. 
In  an  instant  the  Puritan  started  from  his  supplicating  posture,  and 
was  again  the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  The  young  knight 
remembered  his  duty,  and  with  his  cross-bow  covered  the  person 
of  the  stern-Republican. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  dismounted  than  he  approached  the  tree 
where  Cromwell  was  waiting  him.  For  a  few  moments  they  gazed 
in  silence  on  each  other.  Their  glance  expressed  that  quiet  fascina- 
tion with  which  men  look  on  destiny.  The  king  was  the  first  to 
speak  : 

"  Thy  name  is  Cromwell  ?  " 

The  Puritan  bowed  his  head  in  the  affirmative. 

Thy  bearing  argues  but  little  for  our  meeting,"  continued  the 
speaker,  hurt,  perhaps,  that  the  calm  soldier  of  the  people  should 
presume  to  stand  uncovered  in  his  presence.  "  It  is  not  thus  that 
kings  and  subjects  meet." 

"  Here  is  neither  king  nor  subject,"  replied  the  man  of  destiny, 
"  but  two  human  creatures  met  to  discuss  the  interests  of  a  nation 
whose  welfare  depends  upon  their  action.  Be  indeed  a  king, 
govern  thy  people  in  charity  and  justice,  and  such  homage  as  one 
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being  without  sin  may  render  to  another,  Cromwell  will  pay  to 
thee." 

"  "What  hast  thou  to  complain  of  ?  "  demanded  Charles. 

"  More  than  the  meanest  of  thy  subjects,  nothing  ;  but  with  them, 
everything.  Where  are  the  ancient  liberties  of  England  ? — crushed 
beneath  a  sceptre  whose  rule  has  been  of  iron;  where  the  wealth 
with  which  God  blessed  the  land  ? — fretted  away  in  useless  war.-,  in 
idle  pageants,  whose  end  is  vanity  ;  where  the  pure  Church,  which 
sprang  from  Rome's  corruptions  like  an  innocent  babe  from  a 
polluted  mother  ? — thou  hast  decked  it  with  the  garment  of 
episcopal  corruption,  rendering  its  leprosy  more  hideous  by  its 
garishness  ;  thou  hast  wrung  from  labour  its  hard  earnings  at  thy 
caprice.  Men  will  no  longer  bear  these  things  ;  humanity,  like  a 
strong  child,  has  outgrown  its  swathing  clothes,  and  must  walk. 
It  depends  but  on  thee  whether  its  steps  should  be  in  advance  or 
backwards." 

"The  rights  I  hold,"  replied  the  king,  "I  inherited  with  my 
sceptre." 

Cromwell  paused  and  eyed  him  for  a  moment  with  the  same 
sarcastic  expression  which  all  had  marked  upon  his  countenance 
the  day  Charles  entered  the  House  to  arrest  the  refractory  members. 

"  It  trembles  loosely  in  your  hand  since  you  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  England's  laws  and  set  royal  prerogative  above  a 
nation's  rights.  I  knoAv  the  lust  of  empire  ;  it  is  luring  to  the 
sight,  but  bitter  to  the  taste." 

"Thou  hast  felt  it,  Cromwell,"  observed  the  king,  bitterly. 

"  I  have  felt  it,  and  conquered  it.  Now  listen  to  the  terms  which 
may  again  seat  thee,  not  on  a  pageant  throne,  but  on  one  reared  in 
the  hearts  of  thy  people.  Confirm  their  just,  inalienable  rights; 
reform  the  Church ;  correct  the  luxurious  habits  of  thy  Court ;  and 
though  the  scars  thy  acts  have  left  may  never  be  effaced,  the  pain 
they  caused  may  be  forgiven." 

During  this  extraordinary  interview,  the  speakers  had  continued 
to  pace  up  and  down  beneath  the  tree  where  the  sentinel  sat 
watching  them.  Gradually  they  moved  out  of  hearing.  Herbert, 
to  judge  from  their  animated  gestures,  imagined  that  words  raged 
high.  It  was  a  contest  between  fancied  right  and  real  strength. 
Gradually  they  cooled  down,  and  seemed  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding. 

"Keep  thy  pledge,"  he  heard  the  king  observe,  as  they  again 
approached  within  hearing,  "and  it  shall  meet  with  its  reward. 
What  our  Royal  favour  can  do  for  thee,  it  shall." 

"  The  worm  cannot  be  raised  beyond  its  nature  unless  the  Creator 
wills  it,"  replied  the  Puritan,  with  a  proud  humility;  "  more  than 
the  eagle  thou  canst  not  elevate  me." 

"  To  a  place  in  the  councils  of  thy  sovereign,  and  a  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  thy  country." 
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Herbert  failed  to  catch  what  followed ;  and  for  nearly  half-an- 
hour  their  words  fell  upon  his  strained  ear  like  distant  murmurings 
broken  by  the  night  breeze.  The  compact,  whatever  its  nature, 
was  apparently  accepted.  He  thought  he  heard  words  which 
sounded  like  an  earldom  and  the  garter — perchance  his  ear 
deceived  him — or  that  he  caught  but  the  echo  of  a  vainly  proffered 
bribe.  Just  as  the  speakers  were  about  to  mount  their  horses  to 
separate,  the  young  man  observed  a  curious,  undulating  movement 
in  the  grass,  like  that  occasioned  by  a  serpent  as  it  winds  its  uncoiled 
length  along  when  pursuing  its  prey.  He  was  startled,  and  kept 
his  eye  upon  it,  and  his  hand  upon  his  cross-bow.  Suddenly  a 
man,  who  had  been  creeping  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous,  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  with  a  long  knife  in  his  hand,  rushed  towards 
Cromwell,  as  he  was  bowing  his  head  in  token  of  adieu.  The  neck, 
just  where  the  back-piece  of  the  armour  joins  the  helmet,  was 
exposed.  Another  instant,  and  how  different  a  page  might  have 
been  written  in  the  book  of  England's  history  !  One  pressure 
from  the  forefinger  of  Herbert's  hand,  and  the  bolt  parted;  the  iron 
shaft  struck  the  assassin  directly  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell,  his 
guilty  purpose  unaccomplished,  just  as  his  hand  was  raised  to 
strike. 

Charles  was  the  most  surprised;  he  was  as  ignorant  as  his  com- 
panion of  the  presence  of  a  concealed  witness  of  their  conversation, 
or  the  approach  of  the  intended  assassin.  The  precaution  had  been 
entirely  his  nephew's — the  attempted  crime  the  deed  of  Henrietta, 
to  whom  he  had  confided  the  secret  of  his  intrigue  with  the  leader 
of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament. 

"  Is  this  thy  faith,  0  king  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  scornfully, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  writhing  body  of  the  ruffian. 
"Fare  thee  well;  I  have  had  enough  of  kingly  promises  and  kingly 
faith." 

"  Stay,"  exclaimed  Charles,  proudly — "  we  part  not  thus.  Look 
on  me.  Are  these  the  features  of  an  assassin  ?  Lay  thy  finger  on 
my  pulse — see  if  it  beats  not  calmly  as  thine  own.  I  would  not 
for  the  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown  this  thing  had  happened." 

After  gazing  on  the  speaker  for  a  few  seconds,  his  companion 
merely  bowed  his  head  in  token  that  he  believed  him,  and  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  the  oak  from  whence  alone  the  shot  could 
have  proceeded. 

"  Descend,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Whoever  you  are,  I,  at  least,  owe 
thee  thanks." 

Herbert  remained  silent. 

"  Pause  not,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  One  blast  upon  my  bugle, 
and  you  are  surrounded." 

"  Descend,"  said  the  king.  "  Be  you  Royalist  or  rebel,  I  will  not 
leave  the  spot  till  this  seeming  treachery  is  explained.  It  concerns 
my  honour  and  good  faith." 
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The  concealed  knight  no  longer  hesitated,  but  at  once  descended 
from  the  tree.  Cromwell  saw,  despite  the  simplicity  of  his  dress, 
at  a  single  glance,  that  he  was  no  common  person. 

"  Thy  name  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  will  answer  for  him,"  replied  Charles.  "  A  knight  attached 
to  our  service — Herbert  of  Stanfield.  How  came  you,"  he  added, 
sternly,  "  thus  concealed,  a  spy  upon  your  king  ?  " 

"  I  had  orders,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  to  place  myself  there." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

"  Your  majesty's  nephew,  Prince  Rupert." 

"  And  with  what  intent  ?  "  inquired  Cromwell. 

"  To  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  majesty,  should  violence  have 
been  offered.  I  felt  it  to  be  equally  my  duty  to  defend  your  life; 
and  when  I  saw  yon  carrion  hand  raised,  like  a  felon's,  against  it, 
I  fired". 

"  Humph  ! "  muttered  Cromwell  ;  "  perchance  thou  hast  but 
played  the  honest  fool,  and  marred  thy  fortune.  Farewell,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  majesty.  "Whatever  the  intentions  of  thy 
nephew  in  this  matter,  I  acquit  thee." 

"  Holds  our  compact  good  ?  " 

"  It  does,"  replied  the  Puritan,  after  a  pause.  "  Keep  but  thy 
faith,  I  will  not  fail  in  mine." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off. 

"  This  is  most  unfortunate,"  observed  the  king,  who  felt  humbled 
that  anyone  should  have  witnessed  what  he  considered  as  a  degra- 
dation— his  interview  with  his  rebellious  subject  ;  "  poor  Rupert 
meant  it  for  the  best,  but  he  has  strangely  embarrassed  me.  You 
heard  our  conversation  ?  " 

"  I  did — in  part." 

"  And  what  guarantee  have  I  for  your  caution  ?  " 

"A  life  devoted  to  your  service,"  said  the  young  man,  proudly; 
"  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  I  have  no  other,  sire,  to  offer." 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  replied  the  unhappy  monarch,  kindly;  "  come, 
let  us  hasten  towards  the  camp  ;  my  absence  has  been,  ere  this, 
remarked.  God  send  my  nephew  safely  back  !  Strange  times,"  he 
added,  "  when  the  king  of  merry  England  is  compelled  to  wander 
like  some  knight-errant  in  quest  of  such  adventures.  But  first 
rifle  the  doublet  of  yon  miscreant,  whose  crime  has  cast  a  doubt 
upon  a  prince's  loyalty,  and  might  have  stained  his  honour  to  the 
world,  for  who  henceforth  would  have  trusted  to  his  faith  ?  " 

"  All,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  "  who  know  his  princely  nature,  or 
have  read  his  loyal  heart ;  even  yon  Puritan,  cold  and  suspicious 
as  he  is,  did  not  dare  to  doubt  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  prince;  "time  will  show." 

The  young  man  proceeded  to  obey  the  speaker's  command.  In 
a  small  pocket  in  the  inner  lining  of  the  ruffian's  doublet  he  found 
a  paper.     As  he  drew  it  forth  he  saw  in  one  corner  of  it  the  name 
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of  Henrietta;  he  neither  wished  nor  sought  to  read  its  contents. 
With  averted  eyes  he  handed  it  to  the  king,  who,  after  glancing  at 
the  writing,  rode  moodily  towards  the  camp,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  had 
taken. 

When  Cromwell  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Prince 
Rupert  a  hostage  for  his  safe  return,  he  found  the  young  man 
chatting  gaily  with  his  officers,  most  of  whom  had  witnessed  his 
brilliant  courage  in  the  field,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  so  gallant  an  adversary. 

"  You  are  returned,"  he  said,  starting  from  his  seat  as  the  Puritan 
approached. 

The  man  he  addressed  eyed  him  fixedly;  but  there  was  a  frank, 
manly  bearing  in  his  countenance  which  convinced  even  his 
suspicious  nature  that  he  had  no  participation  in  the  attempt  which 
had  just  been  made.  At  one  moment  he  suspected  Fairfax,  who 
had  never  forgiven  the  being  superseded  by  him  in  his  command 
of  the  army.     Both  suspicions  were  equally  unjust. 

"  Such,"  he  thought,  as  he  motioned  to  the  Royal  hostage  to 
follow  him,  "  are  not  the  men  who  descend  to  murder." 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  paced  silently  side  by 
side  till  they  had  passed  the  last  sentinel  of  the  army  of  the  people. 
Not  till  then  did  the  prince's  companion  break  silence. 

"You  are  now,"  he  said,  "beyond  our  lines." 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  Master  Cromwell  ;  for,  to  deal  frankly  with 
you,  your  camp  is  not  the  place  I  breathe  most  freely  in.  'Sdeath, 
that  a  courageous  fellow  like  you  should  waste  your  life  and 
energies  with  such  a  crew  of  mummers.  Pretty  officers  who  say 
grace  before  they  venture  to  crack  a  bottle  of  wine,  who  stomach 
treason  better  than  a  jest,  give  texts  for  passwords,  and  march  to 
psalm-tunes." 

"  Blaspheme  not,"  replied  his  companion;  "  men  fight  none  the 
worse  for  fearing  the  Lord." 

"  Your  Ironsides  to  wit." 

Cromwell  smiled;  he  felt  proud  of  the  praise  of  his  favourite 
regiment  from  so  gallant  an  enemy  as  Prince  Rupert.  Suddenly 
turning  round,  he  fixed  his  grey  eye  upon  him,  and  said  : 

"  My  life  has  been  attempted." 

"  By  one  of  your  own  preaching  curs,  then.  Darest  thou  suspect 
me  ?  Nay,  man,  speak  the  word  boldly;  I  hate  those  who  hide 
their  thoughts  as  misers  do  their  treasure.  Like  gold,  they  tarnish 
when  concealed." 

"  I  accuse  no  one." 

"Accuse  whom  thou  wilt,"  continued  Rupert,  passionately,  "so 

thou  exonerate  me.     Cromwell,"  he  added,  "  we  are  alone,  equally 

armed,  man  to  man,  with  God  to  judge  between  us.    Prince  though 

I  am,  thou  art  sufficient  gentleman  to  measure  swords  with  me. 

vol    in.  L  2 
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If  in  thy  mind  a  doubt  or  thought  lurk  unworthy  of  my  honour' 
draw,  and  let  Heaven  decide  between  us." 

The  Puritan  felt  strongly  tempted,  but  he  restrained  himself. 
In  the  heat  of  battle  he  would  have  sought  the  occasion  gladly;  but 
in  cold  blood,  Snd  convinced  of  the  speaker's  innocence,  a  sense  of 
justice  restrained  him. 

"That  I  answer  not  thy  foolish  challenge  be  the  proof,"  he 
replied,  "that  I  acquit  thee  in  this  matter.  Had  a  doubt  but 
lurked,  despite  thy  royal  lineage,  I  would  have  shot  thee  as  an 
example  to  all  traitors.  And  now  farewell  !  Yonder  stands  thy 
horse.  The  pass-word,  shouldst  thou  meet  any  of  our  men,  is 
'Zion'  ; — in  an  hour,"  he  added,  "it  will  be  changed.  Time  will 
decide  whether  for  the  future  we  meet  as  friends  or  enemies." 

"  Cur  !  "  muttered  the  Cavalier  to  himself,  as  he  rode  off  ;  "  had 
he  but  one  drop  of  the  blood  he  boasts  of  in  his  plebeian  veins,  he 
had  answered  to  my  challenge.  I  hate  your  mathematicians  who 
fight  only  on  calculation." 

Cromwell  hastened  back  to  his  own  men.  On  arriving  at  his 
tent  four  of  his  most  favoured  officers  were  summoned  to  attend 
him,  and  an  hour  afterwards  they  left  the  camp,  closely  disguised 
and  well  armed,  in  different  directions.  "What  their  purpose  was, 
time  perchance  may  tell. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  civil  war  like  that  which 
desolated  England  many  errors  and  treacheries  were  not  com- 
mitted on  either  side.  Independent  of  the  affair  of  Chalgrove,  the 
Parliament  experienced  other  and  more  fatal  reverses. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  following  Charles's  interview  with 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament,  Cromwell  was  pacing 
the  green  sward  before  his  tent  in  an  abstracted  mood.  His 
faithful  Ironsides,  who  knew  his  humour,  had  received  strict 
orders  to  keep  off  all  intruders,  and  suffer  no  one  to  approach  the 
spot  except  the  officers  whom  he  had  despatched  the  previous  night 
upon  a  secret  expedition,  the  purpose  of  which  was  known  only 
to  himself.  The  sentinel  had  been  instructed  to  admit  them  at 
any  hour. 

"  Will  they  succeed  ? "  he  murmured.  "  I  would  read  the 
Stuart's  heart.  The  secret  of  his  faith  concerns  his  destiny  and 
mine.  I  am  weary  of  this  strife — this  battling  of  the  spirit — this 
striving  with  the  flesh.  The  mind,  worn  in  the  struggle,  sighs  for 
a  pillow  to  repose  upon.  "Charles  proffers  England's  liberties 
achieved,  the  Church  of  Christ  freed  from  its  bondage,  and  for  my 
services  an  earldom  and  the  garter.   .'Tis  not  the  prize,"  he  added, 
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"  which  flitted  before  me  in  my  dreams  ;  but  that  was  stained  with 
blood.  Keep  me  from  blood.  Tempt  me  not,  Lord,  to  my 
undoing  !  " 

During  his  meditation  the  perspiration  fell  in  heavy  drops  from 
his  forehead,  and  his  giant  frame  trembled  with  the  violence  of  its 
struggle.  Like  most  great  men,  he  was  conscious  of  the  weak  side 
of  his  character;  and  the  contest  between  ambition  and  duty  had 
been  a  severe  one. 

"Here  comes  Ireton,"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  horseman  appeared  upon 
the  gentle  rise  of  the  hill,  spurring  his  foaming  steed  towards  the 
camp.  "He  hath  succeeded.  I  knew  he  would,  for  there  is  the 
cross  of  the  true  bloodhound  in  him.  It  is  his  nature  to  hunt  his 
prey  to  death.  How  cruelly  he  spurs  the  noble  horse!  I  read 
success  in  his  impatience.  God  !  how  fierce  a  thing  is«man  when, 
armed  with  passion,  he  goeth  to  destroy  !  " 

Although  the  time  was  brief  before  Ireton  reached  the  tent,  the 
speaker  testified  his  impatience  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  lip, 
which  invariably  quivered  when  he  had  any  important  point  to 
debate  within  himself,  or  was  kept  upon  the  tenter-hooks  of 
expectation.  On  came  the  messenger,  swifter  than  the  lazy  wind, 
which  he  outstripped  in  his  passage,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood 
beside  his  leader. 

"  Give  me  the  letters,"  said  Cromwell,  extending  his  hand  to 
receive  them. 

"  How  dost  thou  know  I  have  obtained  them  ?  "  demanded 
Ireton. 

"  Pshaw  !  thinkest  thou  I  am  a  dullard  not  to  read  it  in  thine 
eye — thy  gesture  ?  Failure  comes  not  back  with  fiery  impatience 
to  him  who  sent  him.  Thy  very  air,  thy  blood-dyed  gear,  thy 
panting  steed — all  speak  the  certainty  of  thy  success." 

"  Thou  art  a  curious  observer,"  replied  the  Puritan,  with  a  grim 
smile;  "greatness  wonderfully  sharpens  the  perception.  Since 
thou  hast  been  lieutenant-general  of  the  Parliament,  thy  wit  hath 
kept  pace  with  thy  preferment.  Dost  think  a  higher  step  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  me  ?  " 

These  words  were  spoken  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
threw  the  reins  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who  was  loitering  near  the 
tent.  The  man  took  the  jaded  animal,  and  patting  its  panting 
sides,  led  it  off  towards  the  rider's  quarters,  which  were  at  a 
distant  station  in  the  camp. 

"  Trifler,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  impatiently,^  "  give  me  the 
letters." 

Without  another  word  Ireton  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom, 
and  drew  from  it  a  small  packet,  tied  with  a  silk  braid,  and  sealed 
at  the  ends  with  the  Royal  arms.  It  was  stained  with  blood.  A 
chill  fell  upon  his  leader's  heart  as  he  received  it ;  for,  with  all  his 
ambition  and  desire  to  distinguish  himself,  he  was  superstitious. 
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Perhaps  he  had  imbibed  it  in  his  youth  in  the  dark  woods  of 
Hinchinbrook,  where  his  moody  spirit  loved,  even  when  a  boy,  to 
ponder  upon  that  misty  future  which  veils  our  destiny,  or  muse 
over  the  spectre-like  visions  of  the  past.  Both  speculations  leave 
their  impressions  through  after-life. 

"  Leave,"  he  said,  as  he  directed  his  steps  towards  his  tent. 

"  Will  you  not  break  the  seal  ?  " 

"  Presently." 

"  May  I  not  know  the  contents  of  this  idearly-won  letter  ?  " 
demanded  the  messenger. 

A  stern  "  No  !  "  was  the  only  rejoinder  ;  and  his  leader,  whose 
communing  was  generally  but  with  his  own  heart,  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  left  him. 

"  Scant  thanks,"  he  muttered,  looking  after  him,  "  for  risking 
life  and  limb  to  pleasure  him.  Oliver  is  one  of  those  who  move  in 
darkness,  fearful  lest  their  shadow  should  grow  hand-and-glove 
with  their  counsel,  and  so  betray  it.  He  hath  the  ambition  to 
wish  greatness,  yet  shrinks  at  the  road  which  leads  to  it.  No 
matter,"  he  added ;  "  those  who  pin  their  fortunes  on  his  sleeve 
seldom  find  their  hopes  a  dream.  There  are  specks  upon  the  sun, 
and  weakness  even  in  the  iron  nature  of  Cromwell." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  his  quarters 
to  remove  the  stains  of  travel  and  of  crime. 

"  Blood  ! "  said  the  man  of  destiny,  as  he  paced  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  tent,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  packet  which  he  desired 
yet  feared  to  read  ;  "  some  heart,  perchance  full  of  aspiring  hopes 
and  headlong  courage,  hath  drained  its  life-current  in  defending  it. 
For  Charles  or  me  'tis  a  fearful  omen — time  conceals  in  its  dark 
womb  for  which." 

With  a  resolute  hand  he  broke  the  seal,  and  tore  open  the 
envelope  ;  its  contents  were  a  letter  to  Henrietta  from  Charles, 
and  one  to  the  governor  of  Exeter.  Like  a  child  toying  with  his 
own  impatience,  he  read  the  letter  to  the  governor  first.  It  merely 
contained  military  instructions  for  ttie  defence  of  the  place. 

"  I  could  have  anticipated  these,"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  the 
paper  contemptuously  from  him.  "  Poor  king,  whose  generalship 
consists  in  the  tyro's  tactics  and  the  prestige  of  a  name.  The 
world  is  awakened  from  its  sleep,  and  will  no  longer  be  governed 
by  right  divine  and  its  tinsel  pageants.  Now  then,"  he  added, 
"  for  his  real  self,  his  thoughts,  his  soul's  communings.  There  is 
some  use,  at  least,  in  love,  if  men  knew  how  to  use  it  wisely.  It 
gives  Wisdom  the  key  to  Folly's  heart." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  unfolded  the  letter  to  the  queen. 
His  brow  contracted,  and  scorn  lit  his  deep-set  eye  as  he  perused 
the  fatal  lines.     They  ran  thus  : 

"  My  Dearest  Wife, — I  and  the  traitor  Cromwell  have  met  at 
last.   I  knew  the  value  of  the  service  I  bade  for,  and  was  no  niggard 
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of  my  promises.  Can  I  but  lull  the  Parliament  into  security  touching 
our  intentions  till  the  secret  treaty  is  signed  with  France,  I  may 
throw  off  the  mask ;  but  our  Royal  brother,  or  rather  his  minister 
(Richelieu)  is  tardy.  Like  the  mercenaries  who  fight  within  our 
ranks,  he  waits  to  see  which  party  bids  the  highest.  I  shall, 
however,  entrap  the  red-capped  charlatan  at  last.  The  price  which 
bought  the  foul-mouthed  rebel  was  an  earldom,  and  the  garter 
promised.  His  coronet  he  shall  receive  from  the  hangman's 
hands,  and  the  garter  be  placed  around  his  neck.  Use  all  your 
influence  in  France  to  expedite  matters.  Impress  upon  the  mind 
of  Louis  that  the  blow  aimed  is  not  at  Charles  alone,  but  at  European 
monarchy.  The  rebels  in  his  city  of  Rochelle,  and  the  traitors  who 
have  driven  us  from  our  ancient  capital,  are  of  the  same  viper's, 
nest.  Let  us  set  our  heels  upon  their  necks  and  crush  them  both. 
I  send  this  by  a  sure  hand.  Keep  its  counsels  to  thy  heart ;  for  it 
is  of  importance  to  the  future  that  our  good  faith  should  not  be 
suspected  in  this  matter.  Newcastle  is  about  to  advance  on  Hull. 
The  Hothams  are  ours." 

What  followed  was  the  mere  outpouring  of  a  weak  but  affectionate 
heart,  filled  with  regrets  at  the  pains  of  absence  from  the  being  it 
loved  and  trusted.     It  was  signed,  "  Thy  loving  husband,  Charles." 

Cromwell's  chest  heaved  like  a  man  who  gradually  feels  himself 
relieved  of  a  gnawing  pain.  In  the  promise  he  had  made  the  king 
of  using  his  influence  to  promote  a  reconciliation,  he  had  been 
influenced  solely  by  the  desire  of  securing  peace  to  his  unhappy 
country.  The  cry  of  her  sufferings  had  weighed  against  the  voice 
of  his  ambition — the  struggle  had  been  a  severe  one,  but  principle 
and  reason  had  triumphed.  "When  he  found  how  completely  the 
writer  would  have  deceived  him,  the  bitter  scorn  with  which  he 
treated  him,  his  stern  nature  rejoiced ;  he  felt  that  he  was  free, 
free  to  realise  the  dream  ambition  painted  him,  free  to  grasp  at 
power,  urge  on  the  events  of  time,  and  write  his  name  on  that 
imperishable  page  which  will  only  fade  when  earth,  like  a  burning 
garment,  shall  shrivel  up,  consumed  on  the  altar  of  eternity. 

"  This,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  the  faith  of  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  kings.  Hath  the  unction  which  anointed  him  but  reached 
his  brow,  and  poured  no  drop  of  grace  within  his  heart  ?  The  fool 
hath  spoken  his  own  most  righteous  doom.  The  execution  !  A 
Royal  head  may  bow  beneath  its  stroke  before  the  iron  neck  of 
Cromwell.  Like  a  child,  I  would  have  struggled  with  the  destiny 
the  Lord  hath  marked.  His  mercy  hath  reproved  me.  As  for  this 
woman,  I'll  drive  the  harlot  from  the  land.  I'll  make  the  very 
name  of  kings  a  mockery  to  men  ;  show  them  the  rags  of  which 
their  idols  were  made.  Let  me  not  fall  into  the  boaster's  pit,"  he 
added,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  My  strength  is  in  His  hands  whose 
wisdom  made  alike  the  emmet  and  the  lion." 

For  some  time  the  speaker  continued  his  hurried  walk,  occa- 
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sionally  bursting  into  a  fearful  laugh  when  he  reflected  on  the 
folly  of  the  king,  and  then  frowning  in  ominous  hate  when  he 
remembered  the  bitter  scorn  with  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  for, 
like  most  sullen  men,  he  was  relentless  where  he  felt  he  had  been 
injured. 

"  The  fool  !  "  he  muttered.  "  The  crowned  puppet  sports  with 
Death,  and  hopes  to  vanquish  him.  Does  he  think  the  brittle 
metal  of  his  sceptre  harder  than  steel,  or  that  every  heart  bears  the 
base  courtier's  stamp — take  men  for  boys,  that  he  can  hoodwink 
them  ?  " 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  words  in  the  letter  :  "Newcastle 
advances  upon  Hull ;  the  Hothams  are  ours  "  ;  and  the  danger  to 
.  the  cause  immediately  struck  him.  Charles  once  master  of  the 
North  of  England,  Parliament  would  become  discouraged,  treat 
with  the  king  almost  on  any  terms,  and  his  aspiring  hopes,  as  well 
as  the  cause  for  which  he  laboured,  crushed. 

"  Fool  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  to  stand  dreaming  here  when  danger 
calls  for  energy  and  a-jtion  !  Newcastle  in  Hull  ! — that  danger 
must  be  prevented,  though  a  battle  should  be  fought,  and  the 
greedy  earth  drink  the  best  blood  in  our  army.  Blood  ! "  he 
repeated,  mournfully.  "  Alas  !  for  the  perversity  of  the  times,  that 
man  cannot  take  one  step  in  the  onward  path  of  liberty  but  blood 
must  mark  it." 

In  an  instant  Cromwell  was  a  changed  man, — from  the  sullen, 
moody  dreamer,  he  became  the  active  soldier,  fit  to  wrestle  with 
difficulty  wherever  it  opposed  him.  His  courage  was  like  tempered 
steel :  it  only  showed  its  qualities  when  tried.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  never  boasted  their  achievements.  A  council  was 
hastily  summoned,  and  their  leader  laid  before  the  officers  who 
composed  it,  not  the  letter  to  the  queen — he  was  far  too  politic  for 
that — but  a  simple  statement  of  the  intended  treachery  of  the 
governor  of  the  threatened  town.  As  his  word  was  known  to  be 
truth,  none  either  ventured  to  inquire  from  whence  he  had  received 
his  strange  intelligence  or  question  its  fidelity. 

"  How  to  throw  succour  into  the  beleaguered  place]?  "  demanded 
one. 

"  The  fleet  is  off  the  Essex  coast,"  observed  another. 

In  fact,  consternation  prevailed;  all  could  point  out  the  difficulties 
of  relieving  the  town,  but  not  one  suggest  a  remedy.  When  the 
confusion  had  somewhat  ceased,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  general 
to  listen  to  his  words.  They  felt  that  the  means  of  safety  must 
come  from  him.  With  the  conscious  pride  of  genius,  when  it 
resolves  bold  things,  he  replied  to  their  looks  rather  than  to  their 
words. 

"  But  one  course  remains.  .  The  Hothams  are  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  the  people ;  arrest  them." 

"  Arrest  them  !  "  repeated  Ireton,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  and  who  is  to 
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undertake  the  part  of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  ?  Not  I,  for  one,  unless 
at  the  head  of  an  army." 

The  rest  of  the  officers  looked  of  the  same  opinion,  but  were 
silent.  Cromwell  eyed  them  with  a  glance  of  cold  disdain.  It 
was  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  resolution  and  genius  might 
dare  everything  and  succeed,  while  timidity  and  mediocrity  were 
sure  to  fail. 

"  I  never  yet  proposed  to  any  man,"  he  said,  "  the  risk  I  dared 
not  undertake  myself.  Action  with  me  has  ever  followed  counsel. 
I'll  arrest  them." 

"  You  !  "  they  exclaimed  with  astonishment ;  "  you — the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Parliament  !  " 

"  And  judge  and  execute  them  before  the  very  gates  of  Hull,  if 
I  find  them  faithless." 

"  You  mean  to  give  the  Royal  army  battle,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  till  my  return." 

This  was  uttered  with  that  cold  precision  which  indicates  a  mind 
maturely  resolved  upon  its  purpose. 

The  speaker  was  one  of  those  whose  counsels  and  decisions  were 
secrets  to  all  but  his  own  heart  till  the  moment  of  action  had 
arrived;  and  then,  like  most  energetic  spirits,  to  will  was  to  perform. 
Extreme  daring  will  generally  be  found  the  primal  element  of 
success. 

"  You  will  require  assistance,"  observed  Ireton. 

"  I  have  found  it." 

"  Your  plan  must  be  well  considered." 

"  It  is  considered ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  farewell.  In  the 
morning  I  will  leave  my  instructions.  Ten  days  must  elapse 
before  the  truce  expires.  Let  no  consideration  induce  you  to  risk 
an  engagement  ere  it  expires.  For  that  period,"  he  added,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  I  can  trust  even  the  Stuart's  faith.  Ireton,  summon 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  written  on  this  paper  to  attend 
me.  In  an  hour  they  will  find  me  in  my  tent.  Till  we  meet  again, 
let  your  hearts  be  the  only  neighbours  to  your  purpose.    Farewell." 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  effect  his  words  had  produced  upon 
the  assembly,  Cromwell  walked  quietly  from  the  scene  of  delibera- 
tion towards  his  quarters.  Although  the  task  he  had  undertaken 
was  one  of  considerable  danger  as  well  as  difficulty,  he  seemed  in 
unusual  spirits.  Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  risk  was  pleasing 
to  his  saturnine  nature  and  sent  the  blood  more  freely  through  his 
sluggish  veins.  That  same  night  the  greater  number  or  his  favourite 
regiment,  the  Ironsides,  headed  by  officers  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
left  the  camp  in  small  parties  variously  disguised.  In  the  troop 
which  the  general  marched  with,  the  Master  of  Wilton  was  the 
commander.  Since  the  loss  of  Mary  he  had  become  more  and 
more  devoted  to  the  cause  and  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
His  patriotism  was  of  that  pure  devotion  to  principle  which  hallows 
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the  altar  on  which  it  is  offered.  His  zeal  and  unambitious  bearing 
had  long  procured  him  the  approval  of  the  man  whose  genius,  with 
intuitive  perception,  read  and  weighed  the  characters  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  it. 

Eight  days  after  the  departure  of  the  adventurous  party,  Cromwell, 
with  two  or  three  attendants,  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of 
Hull,  which  still  held  out  ostensibly  for  the  Parliament,  although 
the  garrison  had  been  tampered  with,  and  the  fidelity  of  many  of 
the  officers,  as  well  as  the  governor,  been  shaken.  From  the 
slenderness  of  his  escort,  no  suspicion  was  entertained,  and  he  was 
instantly  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  elder  Hotham,  who 
received  him  with  that  over-acted  ease  and  cordiality  which  mark 
a  mind  conscious  of  deceit. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  troops,  inspecting  the 
fortifications,  and  laying  down  plans  of  defence,  which  one  of  the 
party,  at  least,  was  doomed  never  to  see  realised.  Had  the  governor 
been  possessed  of  even  common  observation,  he  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  portentous  frown  which  darkened  the  brow  of 
his  visitor  as  he  marked  that  the  cannon  had  been  removed  from 
the  northern  gate,  and  the  post  intrusted  to  the  guard  of  a  newly- 
raised  regiment  of  adventurers — men  who  were  the  very  cutpurses 
of  the  time — deserters,  gaol-sweepings,  and  broken-down  half- 
gentry  ;  fellows  who  had  so  repeatedly  sold  both  faith  and  honour, 
that  the  wonder  was  they  should  still  find  bidders  in  the  market 
to  cheapen  them. 

"  This  post  is  but  badly  supplied  with  artillery,"  observed  the, 
general,  willing  to  hear  what  reason  the  governor  could  offer  for  so 
culpable  a  negligence  ;  for  even  the  pieces  which  remained  were 
badly  mounted  on  broken  carriages  and  rusty  axles.  "  Should 
Newcastle  suddenly  arrive,  he  would  make  light  work  of  such 
defences  as  these." 

The  governor  glanced  at  his  son,  who  attended  them,  and  a  deep 
blush  mantled  the  cheeks  of  both.  The  younger,  whose  treachery 
was  as  much  influenced  by  love  for  the  daughter  of  a  Royalist  as 
his  father's  by  a  more  base  and  mercenary  motive,  first  found 
courage  to  reply. 

"  Slight  fear  of  that,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  forced  laugh ;  "  the 
earl  is  still  at  Newark." 

"  When  heard  you  that  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  him. 

"  But  yesterday.     I  reconnoitred  his  outposts  myself." 

"  Good  ! "  said  the  Puritan,  with  a  smile,  as  if  in  approval  of  his 
zeal  in  the  good  cause ;  "  but  you  must  not  be  too  venturesome. 
Hull  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  of  its  defenders." 

This  was  uttered  in  so  gracious  a  tone  that  both  the  governor  and 
his  son  were  deceived.  The  latter  internally  chuckled  to  think 
how  completely  he  had  hoodwinked  the  general  by  his  apparent 
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enthusiasm  in  the  cause  he  had  betrayed.  In  order  to  put  the 
officers  of  the  disorderly  regiment  on  their  guard,  he  and  his  son 
took  occasion,  while  Cromwell  was  carefully  scanning  the  distant 
ground,  to  step  into  the  old  tower,  which  served  as  quarters  for  the 
guard,  and  whisper  a  word  or  two.  A  sedate,  grey-haired  old  man, 
who  had  been  following  the  party  along  the  battlements,  seized  the 
moment  to  step  up  to  the  stern  Puritan  and  whisper  in  his  ear  : 

"  You  are  betrayed." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  the  general,  without  turning  his  head.  "  By 
whom  ?  " 

"  Hotham  and  his  son  ;  they  have  sold  Hull  to  the  enemy  ; 
Newcastle  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  How  learnt  you  this  ?  " 

"  A  trooper,  who  was  in  the  escort  of  the  young  man,  confessed 
it  to  my  daughter,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  her  to  quit  the  gates 
and  take  refuge  in  the  citadel.     He  is  her  lover." 

"  His  name  ?  " 

"  Dick  of  the  Belt  ;  he  is  on  guard  behind  the  bastion  yonder." 

"  And  who  are  you  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  in  the  same  unmoved 
tone,  without  once  removing  his  gaze  from  the  ground  he  was 
mentally  surveying,  lest  any  one  should  suspect  that  they  were 
conversing. 

"  The  keeper  of  the  gates.  The  keys,  by  the  governor's  orders, 
have  been  taken  from  me.  If  you  value  your  life,  if  you  value 
the  safeguard  of  the  town,  be  on  your  guard." 

The  speaker  bowed,  and  pursued  his  walk,  just  as  the  Hothams 
left  the  tower,  accompanied  by  the  treacherous  officers,  whom  they 
had  hurriedly  put  upon  their  guard,  urging  them  to  show  some- 
thing like  subordination  and  discipline  when  before  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Parliament. 

"  This  caged  tiger,"  observed  one,  "  will  be  as  welcome  as  a  prize 
to  Newcastle  as  the  town  itself." 

"  Is  he  to  be  thrown  into  the  bargain  ?  "  demanded  another. 
"  Double  the  price  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  younger  Hotham  ;  "  he  is  here — salute." 

As  the  iron  soldier  reached  the  front  of  the  tower  which  served 
as  guard-house,  his  eye  passed  rapidly  over  the  dissipated,  rakish 
set  of  officers  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  Had  no  other  evidence 
been  wanting,  the  very  act  of  entrusting  the  northern  gate — the 
most  important  post  in  the  town — to  such  men,  whilst  he  had  a 
body  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  people  under  his  orders,  would 
have  convinced  Cromwell  of  Hotham's  guilt-  He  marked  the 
saucy,  leering  expression  of  some  of  the  traitors  as  they  eyed  their 
fancied  dupe.  His  smiles  were  in  his  sleeve  ;  and  then  it  was 
that  Oliver's  smile  was  the  most  dangerous. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  "  he  exclaimed,  "  as  Newcastle  is  at  Newark, 
we  have  time  to  survey  the  ground  before  the  gates.     Will  you, 
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captain,  take  the  elevation  of  the  hill  which  rises  at  the  corner  of 
the  wood." 

The  party  bowed  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  Had  the  general 
addressed  him  in  the  language  of  Memphis  or  Babylon,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  puzzled. 

"  Ha  ! — a  soldier-like  fellow,"  observed  Cromwell,  as  he  passed 
the  bastion  where  Dick  of  the  Belt  was  about  being  relieved  of 
his  guard.     "  Thy  name  ?  " 

"  Dick  of  the  Belt,"  replied  the  man. 

"  A  profane  name,  since  it  speaks  of  carnal  qualities.  I  dare 
warrant  me  thou  won  it,  now,  at  wrestling." 

The  fellow  smiled.  He  was,  in  truth,  known  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  as  the  best  wrestler,  leaper,  and  player  of  loggat ;  he  was 
called  Dick  of  the  Belt  from  the  number  of  years  he  had  retained 
it  against  all  competitors. 

"  Mount,  and  follow,"  added  the  general,  "  if  thou  art  not  too 
tired  of  thy  guard." 

"  Tired,  general !  "  exclaimed  the  fellow,  gratified  by  the  notice 
of  a  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much — a  man  whose  name  was 
in  the  mouth  of  every  soldier  ;  "  it  must  have  been  a  hard  day's 
march  that  would  make  me  feel  tired  if  you  condescended  to 
require  my  services." 

Cromwell  smiled  ;  there  was  a  tone  of  sincerity  in  the  speaker's 
manner  which  convinced  him  he  was  honest.  The  poor  fellow, 
who  blushed  at  his  boldness  in  so  freely  addressing  his  superior, 
little  imagined  that  the  enthusiasm  of  those  few  words  had  saved 
his  life. 

"  Call  out  the  officers,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  the  governor. 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  "  respectfully  demanded  the  functionary. 

"  To  have  them  for  our  reconnoitre,"  said  the  Puritan. 

"  Had  you  not,  general,  better  first  return  to  the  Government 
House — there  to  arrange  the  party  ?  "  demanded  the  governor. 

"  No." 

"  Shall  I  draft  a  party  from  this  post  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  officers  will  be  sufficient." 

"  By  which  gate  shall  we  make  our  sortie  ? "  demanded  the 
younger  Hotham. 

"  The  north.     Mount." 

This  was  settled  so  laconically,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such 
an  apparent  absence  of  all  suspicion,  that  both  father  and  son  were 
equally  deceived.  'Tis  true  his  presence  in  the  town  was  a  cause 
of  embarrassment  to  them,  for  they  knew  the  influence  which  his 
name  possessed  amongst  the  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens.  Had  they 
not  feared  a  tumult,  they  in  all  probability  would  have  arrested 
him  ;  it  was  determined,  however,  otherwise — to  disembarrass 
themselves  of  him. 

Cromwell  rode  swiftly  over  the  ground  which  intervened  between 
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the  gates  and  the  wood,  in  whose  outskirts  the  troops  which  accom- 
panied him  were  concealed.  "With  rapidity,  although  he  had  never 
viewed  the  country  before — at  least,  not  in  a  military  point — he 
marked  its  capabilities  and  defects,  and  pointed  them  out  to 
Hotham  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man  whose  trust  in  his  faith 
was  unbroken ;  the  motley  group  of  officers  which  followed  in 
their  wake  winking  and  pulling  faces  behind  his  back. 

An  hour's  sharp  riding  brought  them  into  a  recess  of  the  wood, 
which  at  that  period  extended  more  than  two-thirds  the  distance 
between  Hull  and  York.  Cromwell  galloped,  closely  attended  by 
the  two  traitors.  As  he  approached  the  spot  where  Nature  seemed 
to  have  spread  her  enamelled  carpet,  as  if  to  invite  her  children  to 
a  banquet,  he  gradually  quickened  his  pace,  so  that  he  arrived 
with  his  victims  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  alone.  Not  a 
creature  was  visible  ;  the  only  evidence  of  the  handicraft  of  man 
were  two  tall  posts  which  had  been  lately  planted  in  the  ground. 
The  elder  Hotham  eyed  them  inquisitively. 

"  Some  merry-making  going  on  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"Ay,"  replied  his  stern  conductor;  "such  merriment  as  good 
men  feel  when  Heaven  puts  forth  its  arm  to  strike  the  wicked  and 
confound  their  treason  !  Such  merriment  as  when  the  sword  of 
Justice  smites  the  culprit  !  Such  merriment  as  when  Death  apes 
the  jester  and  mocks  at  human  cunning  !  " 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  both  the  Hothams,  their  con- 
science suddenly  alarmed  at  the  portentous  words  which  fell,  cold 
as  the  sound  of  an  iron  bell,  or  like  the  reply  of  some  oracle  of  old, 
from  the  stern  lips  of  the  speaker. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  thought  the  younger  to  himself,  as  he  heard 
the  trampling  of  a  body  of  men  ;  "  here  come  our  companions." 

He  felt  that  there  was  danger  in  the  man — that  every  moment 
of  his  life  was  like  tempting  fate — and  he  determined  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Suddenly  drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  upon  Cromwell 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  him  down,  uttering  a  loud  cry  of 
"  God  save  King  Charles  !  "  Had  the  future  Protector  been  unpre- 
pared, the  attempt  must  have  been  successful ;  but  his  quick  glance 
caught  the  action,  and,  with  an  alacrity  which  few,  who  had  never 
seen  him  in  battle,  would  have  judged  him  capable  of,  his  hand 
was  upon  his  weapon. 

"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  "  he  exclaimed,  enthusias- 
tically. "  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  arrest  you 
both  as  traitors  to  the  people." 

The  Hothams  were  petrified  at  the  daring  of  that  solitary  man, 
who,  alone  and  unsupported,  as  they  imagined,  ventured  to 
pronounce  the  word  "arrest"  in  their  presence.  The  sound  of 
the  horsemen  was  now  heard  at  the  very  angle  of  the  road. 

"  Such  an  order,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  more  easily  given  than 
obeyed.     You  are  not  now  general  at  the  head  of  your  Ironsides." 
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"  Not  yet,"  said  Cromwell,  calmly. 

"  Nor  e'er  shall  be  again.  "What  ho  !  "  shouted  the  son.  "  Be- 
trayed !     Hotham  to  the  rescue  !     God  save  the  king  !  " 

At  this  instant  a  body  of  three  hundred  men  burst  in  various 
directions  from  the  different  pathways  and  underwood  around 
them — cold,  determined-looking  fellows,  whose  countenances  bore 
the  trace  of  that  serious,  deep,  conviction  which  strong  religious 
impression  seldom  fails  to  give.  To  the  astonished  traitors  it 
seemed  as  if  the  earth,  sown  by  the  dragon's  teeth,  teemed  with 
avengers,  and  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  threatened 
the  Cadmus  who  had  sown  them.  The  shouts  which  they 
heard  at  a  distance,  together  with  the  firing,  told  them  their  escort, 
their  last  hope,  had  been  surprised  and  cut  off.  They  were  so, 
almost  to  a  man. 

"  Lost !  "  muttered  the  governor  to  himself.  "  The  game  in  my 
hand,  too  !  " 

"  Lost,"  repeated  the  son,  "just  as  love  promised  to  crown  my 
years  of  hope." 

The  Puritans  gradually  narrowed  the  circle  they  had  formed 
round  them,  leaving  the  culprits  alone  within  its  centre.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  but  every  eye  was  fixed  with  loathing  on  their 
treachery.  They  read  their  condemnation  in  each  countenance, 
for  they  were  stern  and  calm  as  the  sacrificing  priests  of  old  who 
ages  before  had  offered  on  Wodin's  altar,  probably  on  that  very 
spot,  the  libation  of  human  blood. 

The  leader  of  the  Ironsides  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Not  for  your  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  general  of  the 
Parliament — for  that  I  scorn  and  pardon — but  for  your  perjury  to 
the  people,  your  intended  betrayal  of  the  town  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  your  honour,  to  Newcastle  and  the  king,  do  I  pronounce 
your  doom." 

"  Doom  !  "  repeated  the  elder  ;  "  and  who  gave  thee  the  right  to 
judge  or  sentence  ?  Hypocrite  !  in  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
andjustice,  at  the  very  moment  thou  tramplest  them  under  foot !  " 

"  Disarm  them,"  replied  the  general,  sternly  ;  "  and  break  the 
swords  they  have  dishonoured." 

Despite  their  desperate  resistance,  the  order  was  instantly 
complied  with.  There  was  something  terrible  in  the  perfect 
silence  in  which  the  command  was  obeyed  ;  those  who  executed  it 
seemed  more  like  machines  than  men,  moving  at  the  will  of  human 
intelligence. 

"  Bind  them." 

In  an  instant  they  were  pinioned. 

"  Now,  then,  your  office,  knaves,"  added  Cromwell,  turning  to 
half-a-dozen  stout,  hardened  men  who  were  standing  without  the 
line  formed  by  the  soldiers.  Do  it  briefly.  Man  has  the  right  to 
judge,  but  none  to  torture." 
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When  the  traitors  perceived  that  their  doom  was  to  be  the  cord, 
and  not,  as  they  anticipated,  a  soldier's  death,  rage  and  shame 
mastered  even  fear  ;  despair  took  possession  of  their  souls  ;  in  the 
agony  and  struggle  of  that  fearful  moment  they  reproached  and 
reviled  each  other. 

"  Such,"  thought  their  judge,  "  is  the  fellowship  of  treason." 

Then  followed  one  of  those  painful  scenes  which  sometimes 
occur  when  crime  and' justice  settle  their  final  account  on  earth, 
when  the  inexorable  creditor  arms  itself  with  human  strength  to 
exact  the  penalty  long  due  by  brute  force.  The  victims  were 
dragged  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  the  degrading  cords  affixed  round 
their  necks.  Then  followed  a  despairing  yell — then  a  convulsive 
heaving  of  two  human  frames — a  few  drops  of  blood  oozed  from 
the  nostrils  and  pale  lips — a  low  gurgling  noise  was  distinctly 
heard  amid  the  silence  of  the  spectators — a  last  struggle,  and  all 
was  over. 

Cromwell,  who  had  regarded  the  scene  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  was  gathering  courage  for  one  horror  by  forcing  himself  to 
witness  another,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  deep  tone  : 

"  Thus  perish  all  traitors  to  the  people." 

The  prompt  and  stern  "  Amen  "  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
Ironsides  convinced  him  that  they  at  least  would  be  ready  to 
uphold  the  decision  of  the  Parliament  should  it  exact  a  yet  more 
costly  sacrifice  to  the  offended  majesty  of  England's  liberties  and 
rights.  A  grim  smile  passed  over  his  hard  features  ;  it  was  the 
pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  dream  whose  awful  phantasma 
haunted  his  nightly  couch  ;  and,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
eventful  day  on  which  the  execution  had  taken  place,  conscience 
frequently  whispered  to  him  that  his  zeal  had  not  been  all  dis- 
interested— that  the  gold  of  his  patriotism  was  not  without  the 
alloy  of  ambition — that  interest  had  ascended  the  judgment-seat, 
where  passionless  reason  alone  should  find  a  place.  The  awful 
words,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  more  than  once  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  memory. 

"  Leave  yon  carrion,"  he  said  to  the  executioners,  "  as  a  warning 
to  all  traitors,  and  a  memorial  of  a  people's  justice.     To  horse  !  " 

The  men  fell  in  at  the  word  of  command  with  silent  alacrity. 

"  Where  to  ?  "  demanded  the  Master  of  Wilton,  who  had  been  a 
pained  spectator  of  the  scene. 

"  To  Hull,"  replied  the  general ;  "  our  task,  as  yet,  is  but  half- 
accomplished." 

Confident  in  the  success  of  the  arrangement  he  had  made  with 
the  treacherous  governor  of  Hull,  whose  jealousy  of  the  younger 
Fairfax,  and  mercenary  character,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  fall, 
Newcastle  had  that  very  day  despatched  Sir  Herbert  of  Stanfield, 
who  had  joined  him  at  York,  under  orders  from  the  king  to  conduct 
his  regiment  towards  the  threatened  town,  so  as  to  form  an  sidvanse 
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post  for  the  Royal  army,  which  was  the  very  next  day  to  follow. 
Apprehending  no  surprise,  the  Royalists  marched  gaily  in,  forming 
an  irregular  but  numerous  body  of  men,  whose  courage  was  greater 
than  their  discipline.  Serving  as  simple  volunteers  in  the  ranks 
were  many  young  men  of  excellent  family,  who  from  a  chivalrous 
feeling  had  left  their  ancient  homes,  nooked  in  the  quiet  wood  or 
by  the  sleepy  lake,  in  search  of  excitement  and  adventure.  They 
felt  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  same  bold  brood  which, 
on  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  had  rendered  the  Saxon  name 
immortal.  Many  still  guarded  in  their  ancestral  halls  the  trophies 
of  those  days  of  fame,  and  panted  to  add  fresh  ones  to  the  list. 

From  the  direction  in  which  the  rival  parties  were  advancing,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  not  meet.  Death,  that  day,  like  a 
half -gorged  vulture,  was  impatient  for  more  victims.  The  blood 
he  had  tasted  had  maddened  his  appetite,  not  satisfied  it.  Ere 
nightfall  he  had  revelled  to  repletion.     ■ 

Merrily  and  musically  rang  the  shouts  of  the  Royalists  as  they 
perceived  the  Ironsides  advancing  from  the  wood.  Like  revellers 
who  had  stumbled  on  an  unexpected  banquet,  surprise  gave  them 
appetite  for  the  occasion.  Their  line  was  formed  with  a  rapidity 
which  surprised  even  themselves,  and  before  the  Puritans  could 
follow  their  example  a  dashing  charge  was  made  which  laid  many 
a  grim  disciple  of  Calvin  low. 

Cromwell,  who  was  riding  behind  in  moody  meditation,  followed 
by  the  Master  of  Wilton  and  his  principal  officers,  started  in  his 
saddle  at  the  sound.  Like  a  watch-dog  wakened  from  a  dream  by 
some  intruder's  step,  or  an  Indian  when  he  falls  on  the  trail  of  an 
enemy,  his  eyes  dilated  with  surprise.  He  was  pining  for  excite- 
ment— something  to  break  the  sombre  chain,  the  leaden  spell 
which  enthralled  him,  and,  like  a  slow  feve*,  consumed  the  lighter 
particles  of  blood.  Clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  over  the 
uneven  ground,  broke  through  underwood,  cleared  with  a  desperate 
energy  every  impediment,  and  rode  up  to  his  regiment  at  the  very 
moment  it  was  yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Royalists'  charge. 

A  low  murmur  of  content  broke  from  the  wavering  Ironsides  as 
they  saw  their  leader  amongst  them. 

"  Steady  !  Close  your  ranks  !  Burton's  troop,  wheel  round  to 
the  hill  and  take  them  in  the  flank.  Remember,"  he  added, 
with  increased  energy,  "  Chalgrove  and  Hampden  !  Steel  to  the 
throat !     Charge  !  " 

The  charge  which  followed  was  executed  with  such  impetuosity 
that  both  lines  were  broken,  yet  neither  gave  way.  These  were 
divided  into  separate  groups  of  combatants,  where  every  man 
fought  as  if  the  honour  of  the  day  depended  on  his  sword — the 
Puritans  with  that  silent  determination  which  distinguished  all 
their  actions,  the  Royalists  with  the  lively  energy  of  men  in  whom 
the  impulse  and  pleasure  of  life  were  strong.     Here  might  be  seen 
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some  gallant  boy,  expiring  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  pressing  to 
his  lips  the  gore-dyed  scarf,  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  gift,  perhaps 
the  token  of  some  dearer  lore,,  or  with  a  last  cry  for  his  king  upon 
his  tongue.  Next,  a  grey-headed  soldier  of  the  people  breathing 
his  last  prayer  on  the  battle-field,  calmly  recommending  his  soul 
to  God,  or  breathing  a  last  wish  for  his  country's  freedom,  the 
holiest  prayer  which  liberty's  martyr  can  breathe  to  that  Being 
who,  when  He  created  man,  pronounced  him  free,  gifted  him  with 
intelligence  to  understand  the  boon,  and  courage  to  maintain  it. 

During  the  encounter  Herbert  and  Wilton  had  twice  met,  and, 
as  if  by  a  mutual  impulse,  turned  aside.  The  life  of  each  was 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Not  even  patriotism  could  break 
the  bond  of  friendship,  or  the  memory  of  those  early  days  of 
boyish  confidence,  ere  a  cloud  had  passed  between  them  to  shade 
the  sunshine  of  their  lives. 

The  contest  in  that  part  of  the  field  where  Wilton  was  engaged 
had  ceased.  Casting  his  glance  around,  he  saw  his  friend  gallantly 
defending  himself  against  the  desperate  attack  of  three  or  four 
Puritans,  who  had  singled  him  out  for  his  determined  courage  as 
an  enemy  worthy  of  their  swords.  Cromwell,  too,  was  calmly 
looking  on,  for  the  Royalists  were  by  this  time  everywhere  defeated, 
the  greater  number  slain,  the  rest  flying  in  all  directions.  A  fierce, 
a  savage  joy  took  possession  of  the  young  Republican's  heart  as  he 
felt  that  in  a  few  moments  the  bar  between  him  and  Mary  would 
be  removed  ;  that  she  would  be  free — free  to  love  again — free  to 
wed  another.  His  heart  beat  wildly  at  the  thought,  and  in  the 
despair  of  his  soul  he  gazed  with  eager  eyes  upon  the  combat. 
Twice  did  the  eye  of  Herbert  meet  his,  as  if  in  mute  appeal.  He 
either  felt  it  not  or  resisted  it.  Some  demon  had  suggested  the 
ungenerous  thought,  and  the  nobler  impulse  of  his  nature  slept. 
His  friend  was  wounded,  almost  beaten  from  his  horse,  when  the 
recollection  of  Mary,  like  some  guardian  angel,  flashed  upon  his 
mind.  Her  agony,  despair,  and  desolation,  her  soft  eyes  drowned 
in  tears,  or  reproachfully  turned  towards  him,  seemed  to  haunt 
him  in  the  air.  The  spell  was  broken  ;  with  a  cry  such  as  an 
unchained  spirit  gives  when  released  from  bondage,  he  dashed 
madly  to  the  rescue,  and  caught  the  descending  blow  aimed  at 
Herbert's  unarmed  head  upon  his  sword,  and  the  next  instant  was 
fighting  desperately  on  his  side. 

"  Fly  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  astonishment  of  the  assailants  at 
the  unexpected  attack  caused  them  to  drop  their  swords.  "A 
moment,  and  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  Never  !  "  said  Herbert. 

"  For  Mary's  sake,  away  !  " 

That  word  again  caused  the  natural  love  of  life  to  beat  strongly. 
It  was  love,  home,  happiness,  heaven,  which  called  upon  him  to 
sacrifice  the  natural  impulse  of  his  heart.  Scarcely  knowing  what 
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he  did,  he  put  spurs  to  his  jaded  steed,  turned  his  head  from  the 
battle-scene,  and  left  the  field. 

No  sooner  did  Wilton  perceive  that  he  was  safe  than  he  dropped 
kis  sword,  and  stood  unarmed  before  his  enraged  assailants. 

"  Harm  him  not,"  said  Cromwell,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  rode 
to  the  spot ;  "  the  traitor  merits  not  a  soldier's  death.     Secure  him." 

A  party  of  Ironsides,  who  now  rode  up,  assisted  the  rest  to 
secure  him. 

"  What  means  this  treachery  ?  "  demanded  their  general. 

"  He  was  my  friend,"  calmly  answered  Wilton,  "  childhood's 
companion,  and  youth's  confidant.  He  is  the  husband  of  one  whose 
image  is  graved  so  deeply  here,  that  not  e'en  your  bullets  can  efface 
it.  But  why,"  he  added,  "  why  speak  of  feelings  like  these  to  one 
whose  heart  God  hath  made  like  steel,  that  no  soft  touch  of  human 
love  may  make  an  impression  on  it  ?  " 

"  A  rival  too  ! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  whom  some  recollection 
seemed  to  move. 

"  I  saw  not  that.     I  only  saw  my  friend." 

"  Release  him,"  said  the  general  to  the  soldiers.  "  Master  of 
Wilton,  resume  your  command." 

The  men  hesitated,  as  if  they  did  not  rightly  comprehend  the 
unexpected  order. 

"  Must  I  speak  twice  ? "  demanded  their  leadei%  haughtily. 
"  Retire  to  your  ranks." 

Their  hands  fell  from  the  person  of  Wilton,  and  they  retreated 
like  chidden  children.  So  complete  was  the  speaker's  power  over 
their  enthusiastic  natures,  that  they  obeyed  him  with  the  blind 
confidence  as  well  as  the  love  of  infants. 

The  late  captive  would  have  expressed  his  gratitude  as  he  rode 
from  the  field,  accompanied  by  the  general ;  but  Cromwell,  who 
read  and  perfectly  understood  him,  checked  him. 

"  No  words,  Wilton,"  he  calmly  said.  "  Truth  needs  nor  pardon 
nor  excuse.  I  have  but  acted  justly.  We  are  all  subject  to  the  laws 
of  our  organisation.  One  metal  bends  more  easily  than  another. 
Gold  is  more  ductile  than  iron.  But  remember  this,"  he  added, 
"  whatever  his  enemies  may  think,  Cromwell's  nature  is  not  all 
of  clay."  

CHAPTER   XI. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  skirmish,  in  which  the  Royalists  were 
defeated,  Cromwell  sent  for  Dick  of  the  Belt,  whose  blunt  alacrity, 
when  he  commanded  him  to  attend  him,  had  pleased  him.  The 
soldier  saw  at  once  that  the  intended  treachery  of  the  governor  and 
his  son  had  been  revealed  to  Cromwell,  and  he  naturally  suspected 
that  the  old  warder,  whose  pretty  daughter  he  had  intrusted  with 
the  secret,  had  told  it  to  her  father,  and  her  father  to  the  general 
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of  the  Parliament.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his 
suspicion. 

"  Thou  hast  seen,"  said  the  leader  of  the  Ironsides,  "  how  I  treat 
those  who  trifle  with  honour  as  a  toy,  and  sell  their  faith  for  the 
vile  dross  which  slayeth  more  sitrely  than  the  sword.  Answer 
me ;  but  remember,  I  question  not  twice  with  those  who  once 
deceive  me." 

"  I  am  no  liar,  general,  though  it  should  send  me  to  the  gibbet." 

"  Thou  knewest  the  treason  of  Sir  John  Hothani  and  his  son  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  the  fellow,  boldly. 

"  Since  when  ?  " 

"  Since  yesterday,  when  I  rode  in  the  escort  with  the  young 
man,  and  witnessed  his  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  half- 
way between  here  and  York." 

"  Why  not  reveal  it  ?  " 

"  To  whom  ? — the  officers  of  my  regiment,  who  were  every  one 
in  the  plot,  or  to  the  timid  citizens,  men  who  value  their  gear  far 
more  than  honour,  and  who  would  not  strike  a  blow  to  save  either 
the  king  or  Parliament  ?  Besides,  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
had  displeased  them  ;  he  has  squeezed  their  money-bags — given 
short  promises  for  long  credit.  They  were  more  likely  to  welcome 
any  change  which  released  them  from  him  than  to  oppose  it." 

The  brow  of  the  questioner  brightened  ;  there  was  honesty  as 
well  as  simplicity  in  the  straightforward  answers  of  the  young 
man,  which  pleased  him  ;  for,  like  most  great  minds,  he  was  a  strict 
lover  of  truth. 

"  Where  is  Green's  regiment  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Removed  to  the  lower  ward  to  be  out  of  the  way.  It  was  since 
their  change  that  the  guns  were  dismounted  on  the  walls.  They 
are  true  men,  and  would  have  opposed  it." 

"  Their  post,  then,  is  the  southern  gate  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  general." 

"Wilt  thou  bear  a  letter  faithfully  from  me  to  their  com- 
mander ? "  said  Cromwell,  fixing  his  searching  eye  upon  his 
countenance,  as  if  to  read  his  very  thought.  "  Thy  risk  shall  bring 
preferment  to  thee ;  whilst  treachery,  on  the  contrary,  will  send 
thee  to  the  gibbet ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  forget  not  my  debts 
to  friends  or  enemies." 

"  Try  me,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  elated  with  the  confi denes- 
reposed  in  him.  "  I  may  lose  my  life  in  defending  it ;  in  which 
case  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  acquit  me  of  my 
promise  ;  but  till  I  have  lost  it,  neither  force  nor  fraud  shall  win 
it  from  me." 

The  Puritan,  who  was  a  judge  of  character,  was  satisfied.  He 
made  no  further  threat  or  promise  ;  but  hastily  tearing  a  leaf  from 
the  field-book  which  an  orderly  officer  presented  him,  he  traced  a 
laconic  note  to  the  commander  of  the  only  regiment  in  the  town  on 
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■which  he  knew  he  could  rely,  and  gave  it,  without  sealing  it,  into 
the  hands  of  Dick  of  the  Belt. 

"  Speed  thee  on  thy  way.  If  thou  succeedest  in  thy  mission,  the 
gates  will  he  open  at  our  approach  ;  if  not,  we  must  force  them  as 
we  may.  Once  in  the  town,  ask  any  boon  in  my  power  to  bestow, 
and  it  is  thine." 

"  May  I  touch  your  hand  to  that,  general  ?  "  demanded  the  young 
man,  his  countenance  beaming  with  hopeful  satisfaction,  for  the 
promise  suggested  the  realisation  of  the  long-cherished  wish  of  his 
heart. 

"  The  word  of  Cromwell  requires  no  pledge  to  hallow  it  or  oath 
to  bind  it.  It  is  sacred,"  said  the  general.  "  Natheless,  if  it  please 
thee  to  touch  my  hand,  it  is  extended  to  thee." 

Dick  of  the  Belt  seized  the  hand  presented  to  him  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  with  more  devotion  than  he  had  done  a  king's.  It  was 
a  nobler  hand,  the  hand  of  genius — one  which  had  grasped  the 
sword  to  put  down  tyranny — to  raise  a  suffering  people  up  to 
liberty — to  urge  humanity  in  its  onward  course,  and  break  the  iron 
yoke  which  checked  its  progress.  Few  who  have  grasped  a  sceptre 
could  boast  the  same. 

Heedless  as  the  soldier  of  his  country  was  of  flattery,  even  his 
morbid  nature  was  gratified  at  the  deep  devotion  of  the  rough, 
uncultivated  soldier.  He  was  pleased  at  his  empire  over  his  mind. 
It  was  a  foretaste  of  that  royalty  of  soul  which  God,  for  an  especial 
purpose,  had  gifted  him  with.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Cromwell 
had  he  never  aspired  to  a  more  earthly  rule. 

"  He  is  honest,"  muttered  the  general  to  himself,  as  the  messenger 
dashed  off,  mounted  on  one  of  the  fallen  Royalists'  steeds,  towards 
the  town — for  his  own  had  been  slain  in  the  conflict.  "  I'll  stake 
my  life  upon  his  faith  ;  and  yet,"  he  added,  "  he  has  been  reared 
in  adversity's  stern  school,  known  no  gentle  nurture  or  bookman's 
lore  ;  to  him  the  historian's  page  hath  presented  no  bright  example, 
the  poet's  verse  no  spirit-stirring  strain.  While  England  has  sons 
like  thee,  tyranny  may  strive  in  vain.  Her  sceptre  will  break 
against  such  hearts.  Their  nerves  are  iron.  I'll  trust  the  plough- 
share against  gold — its  glitter  will  not  blind  them." 

By  this  time  several  of  the  foraging  parties  had  returned  to  the 
ground  laden  with  provisions,  and  the  men  spread  their  rude 
repast  upon  the  earth,  yet  red  with  the  stains  of  victory.  The 
horses  were  picketed  beside  them.  Ere  they  commenced  their 
repast,  a  prayer  was  offered  up  of  thanksgiving  for  the  battle  won, 
and  gratitude  to  Him  whose  hand  they  believed  had  thus  far 
successfully  conducted  them. 

Their  leader  stood  aloof,  a  calm  but  not  uninterested  spectator 
of  the  scene.  He  felt  proud  of  the  daring  act  he  had  achieved. 
By  it  he  had  rescued  Hull  from  the  danger  which  threatened  it 
defeated  the  treachery  of  the  Hothams  and  the  hopes  of  the  king' 
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towards  whom,  since  the  discovery  of  his  letter  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
he  entertained  a  feeling  of  hostility  mixed  with  scorn.  Accustomed 
even  as  he  was  to  fields  of  carnage,  a  sadness  clouded  his  heart 
when  his  eyes  glanced  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Many  of  his 
faithful  Ironsides  had  fallen — most  of  them  were  from  his  loved 
neighbourhood  ;  some  had  been  his  companions  in  childhood,  in 
those  happy  careless  hours  when  the  heart,  like  virgin  tablets, 
is  open  to  any  inscription.  Tis  strange  how  soon  joy  and  sorrow 
scribble  it  o'er,  till  not  one  spot  is  left  free  from  the  stylus'  trace, 
and  that  not  all  the  tears  of  after-life  can  blot  or  wash  out  the 
writing. 

"And  what  is  life  ?  "  he  thought.  "  Earth  is  instinct  with  it ; 
the  very  waters  teem  with  it ;  the  very  air  serves  but  to  give  it 
breath  ;  and  yet,  trace  it  through  its  thousand  channels,  in  all  its 
forms  and  shades,  we  find  it  dust  at  last.  Ask  History  for  those 
the  student  worships,  and  the  stern  monitor  presents  a  handful  of 
ashes.  Ask  Time  to  show  their  labours,  and  it  points  to  ruins. 
But  not  so  with  mind,"  he  added,  his  deep-set  eye  suddenly 
kindling  with  enthusiasm  ;  "  its  labours,  like  itself,  are  immortal. 
The  man  who  clothes  a  soil  creates  a  country  ;  but  he  who  frees  it 
immortalises  it — his  works  live  in  the  liberties  he  has  sustained, 
the  rights  he  has  won — he  and  his  deeds  are  one." 

The  rude  bivouac  was  ended,  and  the  trumpet,  calling  to  horse, 
startled  the  dreamer  from  his  reverie.  In  his  usual  stern,  brief 
tone,  he  gave  directions  to  the  men  to  remount,  rode  through  the 
ranks,  smiling  on  the  wounded,  and  silently  remarking  the  number 
of  the  dead — not  a  difficult  task  for  their  leader,  who  knew  every 
man  in  his  regiment  by  name,  and  loved  them  as  brothers  who 
have  shared  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field  alone  can  love. 

"  Many  have  fallen,"  whispered  one  of  the  officers  as  he  passed. 

Cromwell  turned  and  eyed  the  speaker.  It  was  the  Master  of 
Wilton. 

"  True,"  said  Cromwell,  raising  his  beaver ;  "  they  have  paid 
their  debt  to  God  and  to  their  country — their  task  is  done  :  ours 
is  to  labour  in  the  cause  for  which  they  fell,  and  justify  their 
memory  by  success.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  our  end  prove  like 
theirs." 

A  low  murmur  of  approbation  broke  from  the  men  on  hearing 
the  words  of  their  leader  ;  it  was  not  often  that  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings,  and  the  impression  was  the  more  profound. 

"  Fall  in  !  "  he  exclaimed,  resuming  his  usual  brief,  soldier-like 
manner.     "  Forwards  !  " 

"  In  what  direction  ?  "  demanded  the  senior  captain  of  the 
Ironsides. 

"  To  Hull,"  was  the  laconic  reply ;  and  in  an  instant  the  still, 
statue-like  mass  was  set  in  motion.  So  noiseless  was  their  march 
that  they  seemed  like  a  band  of  shadows  passing  over  the  field. 
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Not  a  sound  was  heard  except  the  fall  of  the  horses'  hoofs  upon 
the  deeply  indented  sward.  The  moment  the  Ironsides  approached 
within  sight  of  Hull  their  leader  saw  that  Dick  of  the  Belt  had 
faithfully  performed  his  mission  ;  for  the  gates  were  standing 
wide  to  receive  them,  and  the  flag  which  Cromwell  had  directed 
the  commander  of  the  trustworthy  regiment  to  display  floated  on 
the  watch-tower.  The  absence  of  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son, 
who  were  the  life  of  the  conspiracy,  so  disheartened  the  traitors, 
that  but  little  resistance  was  made  ;  many  of  the  parties  most 
implicated  fled  to  Newcastle  for  protection,  for  they  trembled  at 
braving  the  inflexible  justice  of  a  man  whose  firm  hand  had  seized 
and  executed  the  governor  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own 
gates. 

Cromwell  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  example  he  had  made ; 
he  had  no  natural,  or  rather  unnatural,  taste  for  blood  ;  with  him 
the  taking  of  human  life  was  never  done  except  as  a  necessity  ;  he 
would  have  stepped  aside  to  avoid  treading  on  a  worm,  yet  he 
lived  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  a  kiDg,  because  it  was  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  greatness  which  destiny,  he  believed,  had 
called  him  to — and  let  us  add,  because  it  advanced  the  cause  from 
which  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  nation  were  inseparable. 

"  Well  ? "  he  demanded,  as  Dick  of  the  Belt  presented  himself 
before  him,  as  soon  as  the  general  had  regulated  the  new  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  passed  the  garrison  in  review,  and  addressed  the 
citizens  and  magistrates,  whom  the  presence  of  the  terrible  Iron- 
sides and  the  rumoured  fall  of  Sir  John  Hotham  had  made 
wonderfully  patriotic  ;  "  thy  request  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  marry  the  daughter  of  the  warder  of  the  northern 
gate." 

"  Humph  !     What  saith  the  maiden  ?  " 

"  She  will  not  refuse  her  consent,"  replied  the  young  man, 
blushing  deeply. 

"  And  her  father  ?  " 

"  I  am  poor — and  old  men  -ove  gold." 

"  I  cannot  force  the  father  to  consent  to  thy  marriage  with  his 
child  ;  but  I  can  remove  one  barrier  at  least  between  thee  and  thy 
hopes.  Wilt  be  a  sergeant  in  my  regiment  of  Ironsides,  or  have  a 
commission  in  the  town  guard  of  Hull  ?  " 

The  poor  fellow  hesitated.  Pride,  honour,  the  thirst  of  distinc- 
tion, all  prompted  him  to  accept  the  first ;  while  love,  with  its  gentle 
whisperings,  was  urging  him  to  choose  the  latter. 

"  The  town  guard,"  said  the  old  warder  in  his  ear,  "an' thou 
hopest  to  call  Rebecca  wife.  I  have  often  said  I  should  like  to 
give  her  to  the  officer  of  the  burgher  guard." 

Rebecca  was  standing  near  ;  she  could  only  look  upon  her  lover 
and  smile  ;  her  smile  was  more  eloquent  than  her  father's  words 
— few  could  have  resisted  it. 
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"  I  have  made  my  choice,  general,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  the  post  in 
the  town  guard." 

A  slight  shade  of  dissatisfaction  passed  over  the  features  of 
Cromwell.  He  had  been  pleased  with  the  speaker,  and  wished  to 
attach  him  to  his  service  ;  he  was  now  daily  advancing  towards 
the  position  which  he  had  so  long  struggled  for,  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  and  he  wished  to  strengthen  himself  by  faithful  hearts  and 
firm  hands  around  him. 

"  Perhaps  thou  hast  chosen  wisely  for  thy  happiness,"  he  sighed, 
';  but  not  for  thy  future  fortune." 

The  commission  was  made  out,  and  Dick  of  the  Belt  on  the 
folloAving  morning  wedded  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  with  the 
consent  of  the  old  warder,  and  a  dowry  from  the  general. 

The  news  of  the  execution  of  the  Hothams  was  a  sad  surprise  to 
Charles,  and  a  blow  to  the  Royal  cause.  It  is  not  in  these  chronicles 
our  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  civil  wars,  but  merely  select 
such  pictures  as  may  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Parliament, 
hostilities  were  resumed  with  fluctuating  success.  Sometimes 
victory,  with  a  courtier's  smile,  seemed  to  salute  the  Royal  banner, 
then  frowned  upon  it,  coquetting  with  the  people.  Things  con- 
tinued in  this  state  till  the  eventful  battle  of  Naseby. 

On  Saturday,  the  llth  of  June,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  put  them- 
selves in  march  from  Gilling  to  Naseby,  intending  to  bring  the 
Royalists  to  a  decisive  battle,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their 
retreat  upon  Leicester,  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  the  combat. 
At  five  o'clock  the  generals  halted  close  to  Naseby,  and  shortly 
after  several  bodies  of  the  king's  horse  showed  themselves  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  battle  array.  Presently  columns  of  infantry 
marched  into  position,  and  Fairfax,  being  convinced  that  the 
Royalists  meant  to  bide  the  brunt,  drew  up  and  faced  them  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  placing  a  forlorn  hope  of  about  three 
hundred  carbineers  within  a  bow-shot  lower  down.  The  right 
wing,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse,  was  commanded  by 
Cromwell ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  was 
at  Cromwell's  suggestion  committed  to  the  gallant  Ireton,  who  was 
for  that  purpose  made  commissary-general  of  horse.  Fairfax  and 
Sheppon  commanded  the  main  body.  In  the  king's  army,  Prince 
Rupert,  with  his  brother  Prince  Maurice,  led  the  right  wing,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left.  Charles  in  person  directed  the 
centre.  The  respective  armies  were  pretty  equal  in  numbers,  there 
not  being  a  difference  of  five  hundred  men  between  them.  The 
field-word  of  the  Royalists  was  "God  and  Queen  Mary";  that  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  "  God  and  our  strength."  As  in  the  preceding 
battles,  fortune  seemed  at  first  to  favour  Charles,  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy  being  shattered  by  the  furious  onslaught  of  Prince 
Rupert.     Ireton  was  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  halberd,  in  the 
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thigh  with  a  pike  ;  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  by  the  Royalists  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  battle. 

Rupert,  however,  with  his  usual  rashness,  spurred  on  too  far. 
The  scattered  foot  rallied  in  his  rear  round  their  guns,  and  the 
broken  horse  of  the  left  wing  closed  and  rode  up  to  support  the 
centre  and  the  right,  so  that  when  the  prince  returned  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Naseby,  and  summoned  the  train  of 
artillery,  offering  them  quarter,  they  refused,  and  kept  him  at  bay, 
till  he  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  king's  army  was 
not  equal  to  his.  He  then  flew  to  succour  his  friends,  but  help 
came  too  late.  Cromwell's  charge,  though  gallantly  met  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  brilliant  and  decisive.  After  firing  a 
close  charge,  and  standing-to  at  the  sword's  point,  the  left  wing  of 
the  Royalists  in  turn  was  broken  and  driven  from  the  field.  While 
this  was  going  on,  there  was  a  very  fierce  encounter  between  the 
main  body  of  both  armies.  With  the  exception  of  Fairfax's 
regiment  of  foot,  nearly  all  the  division  gave  way,  and  went  off  in 
disorder,  falling  behind  the  reserves.  But  their  officers  called 
them ;  and,  ashamed  of  their  defeat  and  cowardice,  they  charged 
their  enemy  with  such  fury  that  Charles's  foot  were  in  turn  driven 
back,  and  at  last  put  into  a  disorderly  retreat.  In  this  stern  conflict 
the  popular,  unflinching  Sheppon  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a 
shot  in  the  side.  Fairfax  considerately  requested  him  to  quit  the 
field  ;  but  the  old  soldier  replied  that  he  would  not  stir  so  long  as  a 
man  would  stand,  and  remained  till  the  battle  was  ended.  Crom- 
well, now  returning  victorious,  kept  the  king's  horse  in  check,  and 
prevented  their  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  foot  in  the  centre. 
Fairfax,  leading  up  the  masses  of  his  infantry,  pressed  the  whole 
of  Charles's  main  body,  and  put  them  all  into  disorder  except  one 
tertia,  which  stood  like  a  rock,  though  twice  desperately  charged, 
and  refused  to  move  an  inch. 

The  king  had  now  nothing  left  in  the  field  entire  except  some 
regiments  of  horse;  these  had  gradually  increased,  and  Charles 
himself  put  them  in  good  order.  Rupert,  too,  returning  from  his 
fatal  success,  now  joined  them  ;  but  their  spirit  was  gone.  They 
stood  amid  their  enemies  hopeless  and  inactive,  till  Cromwell,  at 
the  head  of  his  gallant  Ironsides,  charged  them. 

"  One  charge  more,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  and  we 
recover  the  day." 

No  enthusiastic  cheer  replied  to  the  voice  of  the  despairing 
monarch.  He  could  not  prevail  over  them  to  stand  the  shock  of 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  all  of  which  were  brought  against  them, 
but  broke  and  gave  way.  Charles  left  behind  him  on  the  field  five 
thousand  prisonei^s,  besides  an  immense  number  of  officers,  and 
many  of  his  household  servants.  There  were  also  taken  twelve 
brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  eight  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  all  the 
rich  booty  which  the  Royalists  had  plundered  at  Leicester. 
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"  What  do  ye  here  ? "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  in  a  harsh  tone,  to  a 
party  of  his  own  men  who  were  pillaging  one  of  the  king's  baggage- 
waggons.  "  Is  this  a  moment  to  think  of  worldly  gear,  when  the 
great  cause  for  which  we  fight  is  yet  unwon  ?  You,  Master  of 
Wilton,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  mortified  surprise,  "descending 
to  such  camp-followers'  work  !  " 

"  It  is  the  cabinet  with  the  private  correspondence  of  the  king," 
replied  several  of  the  men. 

"  Guard  it  as  your  lives,"  said  their  leader,  eagerly,  for  he  saw  in 
an  instant  the  importance  of  the  prize  ;  "  and  forgive  me,  Wilton, 
that  I  judged  so  rashly.  But  I  have  found  so  much  of  the  mere 
clay  in  human  nature  that  I  doubted  even  thy  spirit." 

'•  'Tis  ours  ! "  exclaimed  a  soldier,  as  he  raised  the  sealed  cabinet, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  Royal  cipher  in  several  places.  "  Now, 
then,  for  a  peep  into  the  secrets  of  the  State." 

A  dozen  arms  were  raised  to  break  open  the  receptacle  of 
Charles's  most  important  secrets,  when  the  voice  of  their  leader 
arrested  them. 

"  Touch  it  not,  on  your  lives  !  "  he  hastily  exclaimed ;  "  but  let 
it  be  removed  instantly  from  the  field." 

"  To  the  quarters  of  the  general  ?  "  demanded  Wilton. 

"  No,  to  mine.  I  intrust  it  to  your  care,"  he  added.  "Repay 
the  Ironsides  ;  guard  it  as  you  would  your  leader's  life  and  your 
own  honour." 

A  stern  assent  was  given,  and  the  men,  raising  their  burden,  bore 
it  carefully  from  the  field,  nor  relaxed  their  march  till  it  was  far 
beyond  the  danger  of  being  recaptured. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  chase  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  giving  rein 
to  his  steed.  "Death  hunts  to-day,  and  his  game  is  a  royal  one. 
On  for  the  cause  !  on  for  the  half-won  liberties  of  England ! 
on  that  your  children's  children  may  bless  the  field  of  Naseby  !  " 

The  unhappy  king  fled  from  the  field,  pursued  by  the  relentless 
speaker  and  his  dashing  Ironsides.  Had  not  the  delay  occasioned  by 
*he  discovery  of  his  cabinet  taken  place,  he  must  have  been  cap- 
tured ;  as  it  was,  they  thundered  in  his  rear  till  night  compelled 
them  to  draw  from  their  pursuit,  which  their  leader  was  at  last 
forced  to  assent  to. 

"  I  had  rather  it  had  been  upon  the  field,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
rode  apart  from  the  men  ;  "  the  sword  sooner  than  the  axe.  But 
man  may  not  escape  his  destiny.  Vainly  have  I  struggled  against 
mine.  Turn  which  way  I  will,  a  fiery  hand  still  drives  me  back  to 
the  path  I  would  avoid.  I'll  strive  no  more.  Charles  and  I  must 
each  fulfil  his  destiny." 

The  battle  of  Naseby  was-  attended  with  most  important  results. 
The  strength  of  the  Royalists,  as  a  party,  was  entirely  broken, 
although  Charles  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  finally 
under  the  guarantee  of  Montreuil,  the  French  ambassador,  placed 
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himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
receive  him  as  their  sovereign,  without  violence  to  his  conscience  or 
his  honour — to  protect  him  and  his  party  to  their  uttermost ;  he,  in 
his  turn,  undertaking  to  respect  their  privileges  and  rights. 
Neither  party  was  sincere.  The  Scotch  wanted  the  king  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Covenant  ;  on  which  condition,  probably,  they 
would  have  conducted  him  to  Edinburgh,  as  he  wished,  and  even 
protected  him  against  the  designs  of  the  English  Independents, 
who  eagerly  sought  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  death. 

The  delivery  of  the  king  to  his  enemies  was  not  the  act  of  a  clique, 
but  the  deliberate  resolve  of  a  nation.  On  the  16th  of  January  the 
Scottish  Parliament  gave  their  full  assent  to  the  delivery  of  the 
royal  person  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  receive  him.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
counted  down  at  York  to  the  Scottish  receiver,  and  the  unhappy 
Charles  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  six  commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament. 

The  betrayed  prince  was  in  his  tent  on  the  fatal  day  which  con- 
signed him  to  his  enemies,  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army  had 
been  too  deeply  bribed  not  to  join  in  the  treachery  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Charles  knew  well  what  was  going  on,  and,  with  that  placid 
courage  which  even  his  enemies  admired,  fully  prepared  himself 
to  meet  it.  But  if  betrayed  by  his  native  subjects  as  a  nation, 
there  were  still  individuals  amongst  them  who  blushed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  country.  At  the  last  moment  the  •  Earls  of 
Lauderdale  and  Traquair  solicited  an  audience,  and  were  received 
for  the  last  time  by  their  monarch. 

"  Well,  my  lords,"  said  the  king,  "  hath  Iscariot  received  his 
silver  ?  Has  the  price  of  blood  been  paid  ?  Have  your  country- 
men, forgetful  of  their  ancient  loyalty  and  honour,  sold  the  blood 
of  their  native  prince  to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  their  liberties 
and  race  ?  " 

The  peers  were  silent. 

"  Your  fathers  and  mine,"  added  the  speaker  "  shed  their  blood  on 
many  a  border  field  together,  Traquair  ?  Does  not  the  very  crest 
you  bear,  the  gift  of  William  the  Lion,  make  you  blush  at  your 
vile  treason  to  his  descendants  ?  But  I  degrade  myself  by  reproach- 
ing men  whose  conscience  gold  can  gild,  and  who  barter  honour 
like  a  thing  of  vilest  merchandise." 

"  Be  just,  sire,"  exclaimed  Lauderdale;  "  Traquair  and  myself  have 
both  raised  our  voices  in  vain  against  an  act  which  brings  the  brand 
of  treachery  upon  the  honour  of  poor  old  Scotland.  Still,  all  is  not 
lost.  There  are  in  the  army  men  who  revolt  at  the  degrading  com- 
pact.    One  way  yet  remains  to  save  you. 

"  Name  it,"  said  the  king,  disdainfully. 

"  Pledge  your  princely  word  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,   take  the  Oath  and  Covenant,  and  Lauderdale  and  my- 
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self  undertake,  despite  all  opposition,  to  convey  you  safe  to  Berwick, 
from  whence  your  Majesty  can  pass  to  Scotland,  where  a  nation 
will  receive  you  with  open  arms,  and  rise  in  its  ancient  strength, 
to  defend  your  just  rights  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  your 
crown." 

"  Never,"  said  the   king,   bitterly.     "  My  confidence  in  man  is 
broken.     I  will  not  for  a  false  hope  sacrifice  my   conscience.     I 
am  an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  have  lived  in  its 
practice  and  am  prepared  to  die  in  its  faith." 
"  Sire  !  " 

"  The  king  would  be  alone,"  interrupted  Charles  with  a  dignity 
rendered  more  imposing  by  misfortune.  "  Farewell,  my  lords ;  we 
part,  but  not  unkindly.  Whatever  the  treachery  of  your  country- 
men, we  acquit  you.  Leave  me.  We  should  pairi  you  by  detaining 
you  here  to  witness  a  scene  which  may  cause  you  shame  for  the 
land  you  have  so  loved." 

Touched  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manner,  and  the  sad  yet  firm 
tone  in  which  the  king  dismissed  them,  they  bent  the  knee  for  the 
last  time,  and  kissed  the  Royal  hand  extended  to  them — then 
silently  left  the  tent. 

"  Well  has  it  been  said  of  our  native  princes,"  observed  Traquair, 
"  that  if  they  live  not  royally,  they  at  least  die  nobly.  Poor  king  !  " 
"  Poor  Scotland  !  "  interrupted  his  companion  ;  "  this  day's  work 
sets  the  seal  upon  her  dishonour.  It  is  sold  to  England.  Too 
much  of  the  blood  of  our  princes  has  been  sacrificed  to  it  already." 
After  the  departure  of  his  visitors,  Charles  remained  for  some 
time  pacing  the  limited  precincts  of  his  tent.  Despite  his  con- 
fidence in  the  inviolability  of  the  Royal  dignity,  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  his  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger  ; 
still  he  trusted  that,  by  a  few  concessions,  which  probably  would 
have  been  sufficient  at  first,  he  might  succeed  in  averting  the  storm 
from  his  devoted  head. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  muttered,  "  it  is  but  a  fever  which  has  reached  its 
crisis  ;  their  madness  can  go  no  further  ;  I  must  win  by  policy  what 
I  have  lost  by  treason." 

The  deluded  man  indulged  in  dreams  of  again  ascending  that 
throne  whose  footsteps  were  already  covered  by  the  shadow  of  the 
giant  form  destined  to  replace  him.  While  he  was  thus  musing, 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  back  curtains  of  the  tent  was  slowly  raised, 
and  the  spare  figure  of  Martin,  the  old  huntsman,  intruded  itself. 
"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  demanded  Charles. 

"A  loyal  subject,"  replied  the  old  man,  "since  he  has  risked 
life  and  limb  to  give  you  this." 

He  drew  from  his  vest  a  billet  in  the  well-known  hand  of  the 
queen.  The  monarch  kissed  it  eagerly,  and  hastily  perused  its 
contents.  It  deplored  the  wreck  of  their  mutual  fortunes,  and 
urged  him  to  escape  with  her  to  France. 
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"  This,"  he  observed,  with  a  sigh,  "  must  be  my  last  resource  : 
the  king  who  abandons  his  throne  seldom  returns  to  find  the  seat 
unfilled.  But  Henrietta  shall  retire  to  France.  My  heart  will 
beat  the  lighter  when  I  know  that  she  is  safe  from  insult  and  the 
thousand  wrongs  which  wait  on  fallen  greatness." 

With  a  trembling  hand  he  traced  his  request — nay,  made  it  his 
positive  command — not  doubting,  in  his  confident  affection,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Poor 
king,  he  had  not  learnt  to  judge  even  his  wife  ! 

"  And  now,  my  honest  fellow,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  "  what  can  a  king,  whose  sceptre  has  been  wrenched 
by  traitors  from  his  grasp,  do  to  prove  his  gratitude  ?  " 
Martin  hesitated  :  he  had  a  request,  but  feared  to  urge  it. 
"  Here,"  resumed  the  speaker,  at  the  same  time  removing  from 
his  hat  the  diamond  ornament  which  fastened  the  plume  ;  "  this 
jewel  is  all  Charles  Stuart  can  now  bestow.  Guard  it  well ;  a  day 
may  come  in  which  I  shall  redeem  it." 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  not  for  gold  or  jewels  have  I  ventured 
this ;  they  coiild  not  then  repay  me.  Permit  me,"  he  added, 
blushing  at  his  boldness,  "  to  kiss  your  royal  hand  ;  it  will  be 
something  for  my  children's  children  to  be  proud  of." 

The  boon  was  granted,  and  the  huntsman  raised  it  respectfully 
to  his  lips. 

Charles  again  proffered  the  jewel,  which  was  once  more  rejected. 
Martin  was  repaid. 

"  If,"  he  said,   "  they  take  your  majesty  to  Newcastle,  and  the 
means  are  found  for  your  escape,  will  you  consent  to  profit  by 
them  ?  " 
"  I  will." 

"  And  this,"  added  Martin,  "  shall  be  the  token  that  you  may 
trust  the  messenger — '  God  and  the  king.'  There  are  still,"  he  added, 
"  loyal  hearts  in  England  which  beat  indignantly  at  this  outrage — ■ 
still  hearts  willing  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  the  defence  of  your 
sacred  life.  My  young  master,  Herbert  of  Stanfield,  and  your 
Koyal  nephew  are  in  Newcastle  planning  the  way  to  save  you." 

"  Away  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  hastily,  for  he  heard  the  clatter 
of  horsemen  approaching  the  royal  tent,  which  was  deserted  by 
all  but  a  few  Scotch  attendants,  who  had  been  placed  there  more 
as  spies  upon  his  person  than  to  wait  upon  him.  "  Bear  our 
greeting  to  the  queen,  and  our  thanks  to  the  generous  friends  who 
still  watch  over  us." 

The  sounds  now  became  more  distinct ;  and  the  huntsman, 
fearful  of  compromising  the  success  of  those  who  sent  him,  hastily 
retreated  by  the  same  way  he  entered,  and  Charles  once  more  was 
left  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  reflections.  It  was  not  destined  to 
endure  long.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  Scotch  commissioner,  the 
servitors  raised  the  curtains,  and  the  king  beheld  the  army  of  his 
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faithless  subjects  in  full  retreat.  Pembroke  and  the  Commoner8 
joined  with  him  in  his  office  entered  the  tent.  They  found  the 
king  seated,  as  calm  in  his  demeanour  as  they  had  ever  seen  him 
in  the  royal  closet   at   St.  James's,  or  the  royal  abode  of  Windsor. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  emotion, 
"  we  are  commissioned  by  your  majesty's  faithful  Commons  to 
conduct  your  royal  person,  with  all   due  reverence,  to  Newcastle." 

"  We  are  much  beholden  to  our  faithful  Commons,''1  replied  the 
captive,  laying  an  ironical  stress  upon  the  word  'faithful,'  "for 
their  care  ; — and  when  must  we  depart  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  the  escort  is  formed.  Be  assured,  sire,"  added  the 
peer,  "  that  I  accepted  this  sad  office  but  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
its  duties  less  painful  to  your  majesty." 

"  We  are  beggars,  my  lord,  even  in  gratitude.  You  must  teach 
us  how  to  repay  such  loyalty  and  service,  albeit  we  are  used  to 
them  of  late." 

The  sigh  which  accompanied  this  speech  betrayed  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  betrayed  king,  and  how  deeply  he  felt  his  degradation. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  the  Scotch  commissioner,  approaching 
him. 

"  Back  !  "  said  the  king,  haughtily.  "  The  foe  who  draws  his 
sword  openly  in  the  field  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign  may 
be  a  traitor,  and  he  at  least  is  a  true  one ;  but  the  curs  who  sell,  as 
Judas  sold  his  Master,  the  blood  of  their  prince  for  gold,  merit  only 
loathing  and  contempt." 

"  Scotland,  sire — " 

"  Is  dishonoured  in  her  sons — th,e  fair  page  of  her  chivalry  for 
ever  blotted  :  henceforth  her  name  shall  become  a  proverb  for 
broken  faith — her  ancient  loyalty  a  jest.  When  your  children's 
children  shall  speak  of  Bannockburn,  posterity  shall  scoff  and  echo 
'  Charles  ! '     Go,"  he  added,  "  I  scorn  too  much  to  curse  ye  !  " 

The  vindictive  Presbyterian  would  have  made  an  angry  reply  to 
the  proud  scorn  with  which  the  king  overwhelmed  him,  but  Charles 
impatiently  turned  towards  the  English  commissioners. 

"  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  I  am  still  your  king  ;  insult  not  the  fallen 
majesty  of  England  by  confronting  it  with  such  a  presence." 

Pembroke  was  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  ;  as  such  he  could  well 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Without  permitting  the 
Scotchman  to  reply,  he  hurried  him  from  the  tent,  and  immediately 
returned  to  him  who  was  now  his  prisoner. 

"  When  must  we  depart  ?  "  demanded  Charles,  who  had  resumed 
his  usual  calmness. 

"Whenever  it  pleases  your  majesty;  the  horse3  are  ready  :  we 
wait  but  your  orders  to  depart." 

The  king  smiled  bitterly  at  the  courtesy  under  which  his  arrest 
was  veiled,  even  while  he  felt  grateful  for  it.  Still  wearing  his 
sword — for  no  one  ventured  to  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
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that — he  mounted  on  horseback,  the  earl  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
missioners standing  uncovered  till  he  departed. 

On  his  way  to  Newcastle,  Charles  was  met  by  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  Prayers 
were  offered  up  for  his  safety,  and  he  was  everywhere  treated  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  none  of 
his  chaplains  were  permitted  to  attend  him,  and  he  obstinately 
refused  to  permit  those  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  who  were 
chiefly  Nonconformists,  to  celebrate  service  in  his  presence,  or  even 
say  grace  at  his  table.  This  was  not  the  least  impolitic  part  of  his 
conduct,  as  these  men  possessed  considerable  influence  with  the 
people,  and  that  influence  was  everywhere  exerted  to  excite  their 
evil  passions  against  the  royal  captive. 

The  second  night  of  his  residence  in  Newcastle,  his  majesty, 
after  amusing  himself  at  bowls,  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour. 
The  room  was  one  of  those  panelled  ones  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  old-fashioned  houses  of  the  Elizabethan,  and  even  later  periods. 
Two  stern  Republicans  were  placed  as  sentinels  at  his  door,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  permit  even  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
to  enter  after  they  had  once  performed  their  services  and  retired 
for  the  night ;  a  sentinel,  for  further  precaution,  was  placed  under 
each  of  his  windows. 

The  unfortunate  captive  was  pacing,  in  solitary  desolation,  his 
prison-chamber,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  deep-drawn 
sigh.  He  started.  At  first  he  deemed  his  ear  had  deceived  him, 
or  that  it  was  but  the  echo  of  his  own  sad  breathings.  Looking 
round  the  apartment,  his  eye  suddenly  rested  on  the  portrait  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  the  eyes  of  which  he  fancied  were  fixed  with  a 
melancholy  expression  upon  himself.  It  was  by  his  favourite 
painter  Vandyke,  whose  pencil  has  rendered  the  features  of  the 
royal  martyr  so  familiar  to  the  world  in  the  glorious  labours  of  his 
genius.     .v  .'    • 

"  How  matchlessV'  exclaimed  the  king,  "  is  the  painter's  art ! 
Immortality  starts  from  the  easel,  and  Death  is  robbed  of  half  his 
triumph.     By  Heaven  !  I  could  almost  think  the  eyelids  moved  !  " 

The  sigh  was  repeated  ;  and  a  low,  musical  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  Sire  !  sire  !  " 

"  Who  speaks  ?  "  demanded  Charles. 

"  'Tis  I — the  unhappy  Rupert — compelled  to  move,  like  a  vile 
ruffian,  in  darkness  and  in  secrecy,  when  I  would  brave  all  for  the 
rescue  of  my  king.     Can  we  speak  freely  ?  " 

Charles  approached  the  door  with  the  intention  of  drawing  the 
bolt,  but  found  it  had  been  removed.  To  prevent  surprise,  he 
silently  drew  a  heavy  chair  against  it. 

"  Speak  !  "  he  whispered. 

"  Have  you  a  knife  ?  " 

"  I  have.     'Tis  here  upon  the  table." 
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"  Eip  open  the  mattress  of  the  bed.  You  will  find  concealed  in 
it  the  uniform  of  one  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  To-morrow  night, 
as  soon  as  you  hear  the  sentinel  beneath  your  window  change — 
array  yourself  in  it,  and  at  the  third  tap  upon  the  casement  open 
it  boldly,  and  step  forth  ;  there  will  be  none  but  friends  to  meet 

you." 

"  Friends  !  "  repeated  the  king,  mournfully ;  "  alas  !  I  have  long 
ceased  to  count  upon  them.  They  are  like  shadows — seen  but  in 
sunshine." 

"  Despair  not,  sir,"  continued  his  nephew.  "  A  bark  is  ready — 
all  is  prepared.  In  two  days  you  shall  reach  the  hospitable  shores 
of  France.     Say  that  you  accept  the  offer." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  king,  in  a  firm  tone ;  for  late  events  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Independents  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his 
life.     "  Hush  !  silence  !     I  hear  a  hand  upon  the  door  !  " 

The  king  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair.  The  next  moment 
the  door  of  the  chamber  was  pushed  open,  and  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  entered.    The  captive's  heart  sank  as  he  beheld  them. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Charles  received  his  visitors  with  that  cold  pride  which,  with 
him,  was  more  characteristic  of  anger  than  the  ebullition  of  passion. 
Invective  he  never  descended  to,  and  reproaches  but  seldom.  The 
peculiar  school  of  politics  in  which  he  had  been  trained  by  the 
royal  pedant  his  father,  who  thought  that  kingcraft  consisted  in 
deceit,  at  least  possessed  one  advantage  :  it  left  him  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances  master  of  himself.  For  a  few  moments  the 
men  whose  destinies  brought  them  thus  in  juxtaposition  eyed 
each  other  in  silence.     The  king  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  It  is  not  thus,"  he  exclaimed,  "  after  our  interview  by  the 
Maiden's  Oak,  that  I  expected  we  should  meet.  Is  this  the  faith 
of  the  soldier's  plighted  word  ? — this  the  service  which  was  to  have 
healed  the  bleeding  wounds  of  a  distracted  country  and  given  a 
nation  peace  ?  " 

Ireton  opened  his  eyes  in  mute  astonishment.  Till  the  present 
moment  he  never  dreamt  that  Charles  and  his  general  had  met. 
Cromwell  cared  little  for  the  opinion  he  might  form  :  he  knew  that 
he  was  bound  to  his  fortunes  by  stronger  ties  than  love — interest 
and  ambition.  His  success  was  the  ladder  by  which  alone  the 
rough  soldier  could  hope  to  mount  to  greatness.  Still  he  did  not 
wish  that  his  companion  should  be  present  at  the  interview. 
Suddenly  changing,  therefore,  his  intention,  he  motioned  him 
from  the  room  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  which  was  silently  obeyed. 
The  future  Protector  already  aped  his  coming  royalty.  Charles 
smiled  sarcastically  as  Ireton  departed. 
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"  You  wish  no  witness  of  our  interview,"  he  said ;  "  conscience 
will  whisper  why." 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,"  replied  the  iron  soldier  :  "  I  would  that 
others  should  not  witness  the  degradation  of  a  man  who  has  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  a  mighty  people — of  one  who  has  been  king." 

"  Has  been  king  !  "  repeated  the  captive,  a  slight  flush  suffusing 
his  pale  cheek  ;  "  who  is  !  " 

"  Well,"  resumed  his  visitor  with  a  cold  smile.,  "  who  is — at  least 
for  a  little  longer." 

"  Traitor  !  " 

"  Thou  shalt  thyself  decide  between  us  which  is  the  traitor — the 
man  who  in  simple  confidence  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  all 
for  his  country  ;  or  the  prince  who,  with  the  promise  fresh  upon 
his  lips,  could  write  this  letter,  in  which  the  hangman  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  his  word." 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  upon  the  table  the  fatal  letter  written  by 
the  king  the  very  evening  after  their  interview,  and  which  our 
readers  may  remember  Ireton  had  obtained  at  the  price  of  the  life 
of  the  unlucky  messenger.  Charles  took  up  the  paper,  and  read  it 
without  change  of  countenance. 

"  Thou  art  silent,  prince,"  said  Cromwell. 

"And  is  this,"  said  the  monarch,  after  a  pause,  "the  justification 
of  thy  treachery  ? — a  letter  written  to  calm  the  pride  of  a  passionate 
woman,  who  felt  her  husband's  humiliation,  and,  in  the  royalty  of 
her  nature,  resented  it — this  to  break  a  compact  between  men  who 
were  pledged  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  their  country  ?  Ask 
thy  heart,"  he  added,  "whether  it  sought  not  the  excuse  more 
eagerly  than  the  fulfilment  of  thy  pledge.  Ambition  is  ingenious 
in  its  justification." 

"  More  so  than  tyranny  ?  "  demanded  the  Puritan,  sarcastically. 

"  Traitor  ! "  exclaimed  Charles,  stung  from  his  usual  self- 
possession.  "  Thinkest  thou  thy  feigned  humility  and  moderation 
have  deceived  me  ?  I  read  thy  purpose  as  plainly  as  if  thy  tongue 
had  uttered  it — the  secret  aspirations  of  thy  heart — thy  dreams  of 
rule  and  sovereignty." 

"  Sovereignty  !  "  repeated  Cromwell,  starting  ;  for  the  accusation 
was  unexpected,  and  conscience  whispered  it  was  true. 

"  Ay,  sovereignty  !  "  repeated  the  king,  bitterly  ;  "  a  pageant 
sceptre  and  a  tottering  throne.  What  can  ambition  offer  thee  but 
the  mockery  of  royalty  ?  The  crown  would  scar  thy  brow,  the 
mighty  shades  of  England's  hundred  kings  scoff  at  thy  mimic 
State.  Born  a  subject,  thou  canst  have  no  subjects.  The  meanest 
artisan  would  feel  himself  thy  equal,  the  noble  thy  superior.  Care 
would  haunt  thy  pillow,  despair  and  terror  corrode  thy  heart. 
Remember  his  fate  who  laid  an  unsanctified  hand  upon  the  altar  !  " 

"  Misfortune  hath  distraught  thy  judgment,  prince,"  replied  the 
soldier.     "  I  have  not  fought  against  tyranny  to  become  myself  a 
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tyrant.  The  designs  you  impute  to  me  exist  but  in  that  suspicion 
of  the  integrity  of  others  which  through  life  has  been  your  bane. 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings,"  he  added,  "  never  to  know  their  friends, 
and  to  misjudge  their  enemies." 

"  Thou  darest  avow  that  thou  art  mine  ?  " 

"  My  actions,  sir,  proclaim  me  what  I  am.  "We  are  both  the 
creatures  of  destiny,  which,  struggle  as  we  may,  we  cannot  overrule, 
but  docile-like  must  follow.  It  may  lead  you  once  more  to  a  crown 
— to  that  power  which  is  so  dear  to  every  kingly  heart — me  to  a 
scaffold,  exile,  or  a  prison,  but  never  to  dishonour  ;  that  is  the  only 
point  at  which  man  may  bid  defiance  to  Fate,  whose  iron  hand  may 
crush,  but,  without  his  own  consent,  never  degrade  him." 

"  It  may  lead  thee  to  power  also,"  said  Charles,  significantly. 

"  And  if  it  does,"  replied  Cromwell,  proudly,  "  I'll  wield  it  as  I 
won  it — in  battling  for  my  country's  rights.  I  will  do  more  for 
England  then  her  hundred  kings.  Her  laws  shall  be  respected  ; 
her  flag  float  in  queen-like  pride  over  every  sea  ;  her  name  the 
watchword  and  beacon  of  the  world  in  its  dark  night  of  slavery. 
Farewell,  king  !  I  came  to  justify  my  broken  pledge.  I  have  done 
so,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  letter  which  Charles  still  retained  in 
his  hand,  "not  to  mock  thy  fallen  greatness,  or  insult  a  captive. 
Parliament  once  more  perchance  will  treat  with  thee.  Take  the 
advice  of  him  thou  deemest  thy  foe.  Act  for  once  with  sincerity  ; 
'tis  the  last  chance  for  thee  and  thy  doomed  race." 

The  speaker,  without  waiting  a  reply,  slightly  raised  his  hat  (for 
he  had  been  covered  during  the  interview),  and  inclining  as  if  born 
equal,  stalked  out  of  the  room.  The  rattling  of  his  heavy  sword 
and  spurs  fell  heavily  on  the  ears  of  the  captive  monarch  as  Crom- 
well descended  the  stairs. 

"  Oh  !  but  for  one  of  the  occasions  I  have  thrown  aside,  as 
children  do  an  ill-used  toy  !  but  for  one  hour  of  my  former  power, 
to  make  the  plebeian  feel  how  fearful  is  the  wrath  of  kings,  how 
terrible  their  judgment  !  Poor  Henrietta,"  he  added,  gazing  on 
the  letter,  "little  dost  thou  deem  how  fatal  thy  influence  and 
prejudice  have  been  to  thy  unhappy  husband's  fortune  !  I  must 
yield  all  things  now.  It  is  no  longer  a  crown,  but  the  game  of  life 
I  am  to  play  for,  with  fearful  adversaries,  who  hold  the  balance  in 
their  hands.  Would  I  were  in  France  !  "  he  added  ;  "  there  I  might 
urge  a  league  of  kings — for  'tis  not  the  life  of  Charles  alone  is 
threatened,  but  the  monarchy  of  Europe  in  his  person.  Life  !  " 
he  repeated  ;  "  no  !  no  !  I  alarm  myself  without  a  cause,  and 
start  at  shadows.  Fallen  as  England  is  from  its  ancient  loyalty, 
many  a  bloody  battle  must  be  fought  ere  these  traitors  would  be 
permitted  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon  a  head  which  God  hath 
anointed  to  rule  over  them.     I  wrong  the  chivalry  of  England." 

The  deluded  monarch  little  thought  that  in  a  few  short  months 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  he  had  so  long  ruled  over 
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would  see  him  led  like  a  criminalto  the  scaffold,  without  one 
appeal  to  arms  to  save  him,  or  thatthe  only  voice  raised  against 
the  judgment  would  be  a  woman's. 

The  next  day  Sir  Nicholas  Moore,  Colonel  Mowden,  and  three 
members  of  the  Commons,  waited  upon  the  captive  prince  with 
overtures  of  treaty  from  the  Parliament  ;  the  Presbj'terian  party  in 
the  House  still  wishing  to  make  conditions  with  him.  They  were 
favourably  received  ;  Charles  promised  to  name  commissioners  to 
confer  with  them  in  the  course  of  three  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  with  which  they  were  invested, 
they  were  coldly  received  by  the  victorious  army,  which  was 
officered  chiefly  by  Independents,  men  whose  fanaticism  was  a 
fearful  engine  in  the  hands  of  their  general,  whose  master-mind 
knew  how  to  turn  it  to  his  purpose. 

"  And  now,  sire,  that  the  preliminaries  for  a  happy  arrangement 
are  adjusted,  the  Parliament  have  two  requests  to  make." 

"  But  two  ?  "  replied  the  king,  smiling  bitterly,  for  he  felt  that 
in  his  position  their  requests  were  tantamount  to  a  command ; 
"  they  are  too  moderate  ;  pray  name  them." 

"The  first,"  said  Sir  Nicholas,  ';is,  that  your  majesty  would 
graciously  be  pleased  to  advance  nearer  to  London,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  happy  consummation  which  the  Commons  are 
anxious  to  bring  about." 

"Accorded  cheerfully.  I  cannot  be  too  near  such  faithful 
subjects,"  replied  Charles. 

"  The  next,"  resumed  the  commissioner,  "  is  that  you  pledge 
your  royal  word  not  to  change  your  residence  without  giving 
notice  three  days  beforehand  to  the  House." 

This  last  article,  which  it  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of  those 
who  asked  it  to  enforce,  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  king,  who  felt  himself,  however,  compelled  to  grant  it 
also,  for  he  wTas  virtually  a  captive  in  their  hands. 

"The  request  is  a  strange  one,"  he  observed,  "  from  a  people  to 
their  king." 

"  The  times  and  circumstances  are  equally  strange,  sire,  replied 
Colonel  Mowden,  who  secretly  inclined  to  the  Independents.  "  The 
royal  faith  has  been  so  frequently  violated  by  those  who  have 
pledged  it  in  your  name,  that  the  Commons  feel  justified  in  the 
demand  of  a  promise  from  your  own  lips." 

"  I  am  to  remain  a  prisoner,  then  ?  " 

"  A  king  can  never  be  a  prisoner,  sire,  surrounded  by  his 
subjects." 

"  Say  rather  his  masters  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  impatiently — 
for  he  felt  the  chain — "  since  they  impose  conditions.  But  be  it 
as  you  will.  Had  I  a  gallant  army  at  my  back — nay,  but  one  troop 
of  horse — I  would  as  soon  pledge  my  word  to  the  resignation  of  my 
crown  or  the  condemnation  of  my  soul ;  but  in  the  hope  that  Parlia- 
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ment  will  see  in  this  unusual  condescension  to  their  wishes  a  sincere 
desire  to  terminate  the  differences  which  distract  both  crown  and 
people,  I  do  what  no  English  monarch  before  me  ever  did — I  pledge 
my  royal  word  and  faith  not  to  change  my  residence  without  giving 
three  days'  notice  of  my  intention." 

"Keep  them,  0  king,"  whispered  Sir  Nicholas,  as  he  bowed 
profoundly  before  the  captive,  "and  all  may  yet  be  well ;  but  your 
enemies  are  powerful  in  high  places  ;  they  taunt  your  friends  in 
the  Commons  with  broken  faith  and  treaty — say  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  a  pledge  so  often  violated." 

"  The  traitors  !  "  murmured  the  king. 

"  Forget  not,"  added  the  commissioner,  as  he  withdrew,  "  that 
they  are  triumphant  ones.     Farewell." 

Making  each  a  low  obeisance,  the  rest  of  the  party  quitted  the 
chamber  where  Charles  had  given  them  audience,  and  descended 
to  the  saloon  below,  in  which  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 

"  So,"  said  Ireton,  "  the  babblers  at  Westminster  have  decided 
on  treating  once  more  with  this  king,  whose  perjuries  are  as 
numerous  as  the  hairs  in  his  beard.  Will  they  never  learn  wisdom 
from  the  past  ?  But  the  lessons  of  experience  are  thrown  away  on 
some  spirits,  which  seem  born  only  to  be  deceived." 

"  What  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  hath  decided,"  said  Sir  Nicholas, 
firmly,  "  it  is  not  for  its  servants  to  gainsay.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
by  what  authority  those  who  are  in  arms  under  its  commission 
question  its  decisions.  Does  Colonel  Ireton  make  this  observation 
in  his  own  name,  or  is  he  the  organ  of  the  disaffection  of  those 
around  him  ?  " 

Several  of  the  officers  were  about  to  speak.  From  their  stern 
visages  and  flashing  eyes,  their  leader  guessed  that  the  reply  would 
be  nothing  less  than  an  open  defiance  both  to  the  commissioners 
and  those  who  sent  them,  and  cause  a  breach  anything  but  favour- 
able to  his  purpose ;  for  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  still 
paramount,  not  only  in  London,  but  with  the  army  of  Fairfax, 
whose  wavering  character  and  jealousy  he  feared. 

"  Ireton  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  means  this  unseemly  questioning 
of  the  will  of  the  faithful  Commons  of  England  ?  Have  not  we 
drawn  the  sword  to  maintain  their  just  authority  ?  and  shall  we 
permit  one  who  holds  their  commission  to  dispute  it  ?  Retire  to 
your  quarters,  colonel,  under  arrest  for  four-and-twenty  hours." 

"Arrest!"  repeated  the  astonished  man;  "why  you  yourself 
just  now  said  that " 

"Your  sword,"  said  Cromwell,  sternly  advancing  towards  him, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  with  an  expression  so  fierce  upon  him  that 
Ireton  started.  "  Fool  !  "  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  "  would  you 
brave  the  lion  before  the  snare  is  spread  ?  Have  sense  and  prudence 
quite  deserted  that  dogged  head  of  thine  ?  " 
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Ireton  in  an  instant  comprehended  the  imprudence  of  which  he 
fead  been  guilty,  and  resigned  his  sword  with  the  air  of  a  chidden 
bully,  so  much  did  he  stand  in  awe  of  his  leader. 

"  I  meant  no  wrong,  general,  to  the  Parliament.  I  have  fought 
in  its  quarrel,  bled  in  it,  and,  if  necessary,  am  prepared  to  die  in 
its  service.  Mine  is  a  soldier's  tongue,  and  not  a  statesman's.  It 
makes  me  mad  to  see  the  good  cause  betrayed  by  a  blind  confidence 
rim.  the  faith  of  a  prince  who  never  yet  kept  word  with  friend  or 
enemy ;  by  turns  he  hath  betrayed  them  both." 

The  commissioners,  satisfied  with  the  reproof  and  the  general's 
zeal  in  maintaining  the  respect  due  to  them  as  the  commissioners 
of  the  Commons,  earnestly  besought  him  to  look  over  the  offence, 
as  they  did . 

"  It  may  not  be,"  replied  Cromwell,  with  an  affectation  of 
modesty  which  his  officers  saw  through  ;  "  I  am  the  servant  of  the 
Parliament,  the  creature  of  its  breath  in  trust  for  it.  Woe  to  me 
if  I  do  ^the  work  appointed  negligently  !  woe  to  me  if  I  suffer  its 
will  to  be  disputed  by  those  who  bear  arms  by  its  authority.  The 
unjust  servant  is  a  greater  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
th,an  the  unwise  master.  Therefore  for  three  days  the  arrest 
continues;  and  if  I  punish  not  his  foolishness  further,  it  is  at  your 
intercession,  who  represent  those  whom  I  am  most  bound  in  all 
things  to  obey." 

There  was  a  profound  hypocrisy,  mingled  with  prudence,  in  this 
affectation  of  humility  ;  for  the  speaker  well  knew  that  if  he  had 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  tie  the  commissioners  neck  and  heels  and 
cast  them  into  the  Tyne,  not  a  single  voice  would  dispute  his 
command,  or  an  arm  be  raised  against  it ;  but  his  policy,  in  pursuit 
of  greatness,  was  like  that  of  Fabius,  to  be  won  by  delay.  On  the 
battle  plain  he  had  all  the  quick  perception,  decision,  and  fiery 
instinct  of  the  soldier  who  had  risen  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  command.  In  the  first  he  followed  the  cold  calculations  of 
reason,  in  the  latter  the  impulse  of  his  genius.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  of  caution  which  induced  him,  in  after  life,  to  reject  the 
crown  he  had  dreamt  of  and  longed  for— to  turn  from  the  path 
which  he  had  washed  with  blood,  yet  feared  to  tread. 

No  sooner  were  the  commissioners  started  for  York,  than  the 
general  sought  the  quarters  of  Ireton,  where  he  was  still  under 
arrest.  He  had  employment  for  him,  and  well  knew  that  his  bull- 
headed,  dogged  nature  would  stick  at  no  deed  to  advance  either 
his  interest  or  hate." 

"  Friends  !  "  muttered  the  prisoner,  "  friends  !  I  wonder  what 
use  the  word  has,  unless  in  the  vocabulary  of  fools.  A  man  may 
risk  life  and  limb  to  pleasure  them,  shed  his  blood  as  freely  as  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  win  reward,  honour,  gold,  thanks,  or  empty 
praise,  but  never  find  a  friend." 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  Cromwell,  smiling,  for  he  knew  the  humour 
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of  the  speaker  ;  "  hast  no  more  patience  than  a  moping  girl  pining 
her  lover's  absence  ?  In  the  game  of  life  men  only  should  take  an 
active  part." 

"  I  am  tired  of  the  part  I  have  taken,  since  it  has  led  to  this 
disgrace." 

"  There  has  been  no  disgrace  at  all.  Tut,  man  !  there  is  not  a 
dullard  on  the  earth  but  feels  that  Ireton,  in  his  blunt  soldier 
honesty,  spoke  the  sense  of  all." 

"  "Why  was  I  punished,  then  ?  " 

"  Thought  and  speech  are  distinct,"  replied  the  general.  "  The 
first  hurts  not,  while,  like  a  sword,  it  rests  in  the  scabbard  of 
silence  ;  uttered,  it  is  the  weapon  drawn.  Wouldst  have  had  me 
send  these  buzzards  back  to  Westminster  to  tell  the  Parliament 
how  dutifully  its  orders  are  scanned  and  obeyed  by  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Or  with  an  open  defiance  of  its  authority  ?  " 

"  That  were  worse,  since  Fairfax  and  his  army  lie  between  us 
and  the  capital,  and  the  Presbyterians  muster  strong  in  the  high 
place.  I  see  my  folly,  and  that  you  have  acted  wisely.  How  long 
must  this  arrest  continue  ?  " 

"  It  is  ended.  This  is  not  the  time,  when  the  good  cause  hath 
need  of  every  arm,  to  keep  one  of  its  champions  idle.  Pick  out  a 
dozen  of  the  men  on  whom  you  can  best  rely,  and  follow  these 
commissioners  to  York." 

"  What  to  do  ?     Cut  their  throats  ?  "  demanded  Ireton. 

"  Heaven  forbid !  at  least  without  necessity — such  as  the  salvation 
of  the  cause  or  the  right  of  self-defence  ;  in  which  case,  act  as  thine 
instinct,  tempered  by  prudence,  prompts." 

Ireton  nodded,  and  buckled  the  heavy  sabre,  which  was  lying 
upon  the  table,  on  his  thigh.  His  instructions  were  like  a  roving 
commission — they  authorised  everything — and  he  knew  how  to 
use  it ;  still  he  could  not  understand  for  what  particular  purpose 
he  was  to  take  this  journey  to  York,  and  waited  for  further  orders. 

"  Watch  the  house,"  said  Cromwell,  "  where  these  buzzards  roost ; 
surround  it  by  night  and  day  ;  spare  not  for  gold — I  will  provide 
thee  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  keys  of  the ,  human  heart  :  try  it  upon 
their  servants.     Watch  if  Fairfax  has  a  meeting  with  them." 

"  Fairfax  !  "  repeated  the  soldier  ;  "can  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  resumed  the  general.  "  Parliament  is  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  take  Charles  out  of  the  hands  of  his  captors.  Like 
the  Israelites  of  old,  when  rescued  from  Egyptian  bondage,  it  sighs 
after  the  flesh-pots,  and  seeks  it  once  more  to  set  its  idol  in  its 
place  that  it  may  worship  it.  This  the  Presbyterians,  from  jealousy 
of  the  Independents,  weakly  lean  to.  If  Fairfax  and  the  com- 
missioners meet,  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  sell  our  lands,  and 
start  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  New  World." 
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"Not  yet,"  said  Ireton,  touching  his  sword  significantly. 
"  Charles,  at  least,  is  in  our  hands." 

,  "And  were  he  dead,"  demanded  his  companion,  coldly,  "  would 
it  better  our  position  ?  Has  he  not  a  son  ?  Men  are  mortal,  but 
principles  never  die.  It  would  rather  change  our  situation  for  the 
worse  :  for  with  the  father's  life  would  perish  the  memory  of  the 
father's  crimes,  all  parties  would  rally  round  his  son,  and  monarchy 
once  more  rear  its  head.  No,  Irteton,"  he  added,  calmly  ;  "  the  head 
of  Charles  Stuart  must  be  sacred,  unless  it  falls  by  a  sentence  of 
the  people.  Now,  then,  away  !  "  he  added,  fearing  he  had  spoken 
too  much ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  who  frequently  suffered  his  secret 
purpose  to  peep  through  his  words.  "  Watch  the  house  as  a  jealous 
lover  would  watch  his  mistress's  bower,  or  a  miser  the  casket  which 
contains  the  hoarded  treasure  of  his  life.  If  Fairfax  and  the  com- 
missioners meet,  the  cause  for  which  we  strive  is  lost." 

"  They  shall  not  meet,  if  human  courage  can  prevent  it,"  replied 
Ireton.  "  I  may  not  have  a  head  to  deal  with  them,  but  I've  an 
arm  which  fears  nor  man  nor  devil.  I  am  to  use  any  means  ?  "  he 
added,  at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  peculiar  expression 
upon  Cromwell. 

"Any  means"  repeated  his  leader,  firmly. 

"  Enough,  general ;  we  understand  each  other." 

"  Perfectly.     Adieu  !  " 

The  speakers  separated  :  the  master-mind  to  mingle  with  his 
officers  and  temper  their  spirits  by  contact  with  his  own  ;  Ireton 
to  select  his  men  and  start  upon  his  errand. 

Scarcely  had  the  bugle  sounded  to  horse  in  Ireton's  regiment, 
and  the  men  drawn  up  upon  the  ground  fronting  the  castle-yard, 
than  their  colonel  appeared,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  cheer 
by  his  men,  to  whom  his  blunt  manner  and  soldier-like  bearing 
had  endeared  him,  as  well  as  the  indulgence  he  invariably  showed 
to  their  habits  of  plunder  and  other  petty  delinquencies  ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  saying  in  the  army  that  any  of  his  men  might  do  as  they 
liked,  provided  they  fought  like  devils  and  never  missed  drill, 
where  their  commander  was  a  martinet. 

"  Something  in  the  wind,"  observed  an  old  sergeant,  as  Ireton 
galloped  down  the  line. 

"  It  is  a  prayer  meeting,  then,"  whispered  another. 

"  Where  is  Styleman  ?  "  demanded  the  colonel. 

"  Here." 

A  thin,  Puritanical-looking  fellow  stepped  from  the  ranks  and 
saluted. 

"  Pick  out  three  of  the  best  shots  in  the  regiment — fellows  who 
could  strike  a  stag  in  the  eye  at  full  speed,  nor  ever  miss  their 
mark." 

The  selection  was  soon  made,  and  nine  men,  who  were  equally 
noted  either  for   strength,   courage,  or  devotion,  added  to  their 
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number.  After  seeing  that  their  arms  were  in  order,  Ireton 
ordered  them  to  mount,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  galloped 
down  the  High  Street  of  Newcastle,  leaving  the  command  of  his 
regiment  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  understood  both  his  humour, 
discipline,  and  tactics. 

Immediately  after  the  interview  with  the  commissioners,  Charles 
retired  to  his  chamber  to  reflect  on  his  position  and  the  promise 
he  had  given,  which,  despite  the  danger  that  surrounded  him,  he 
determined  to  keep  ;  for  he  began  to  feel  men's  confidence  in  his 
faith  was  shaken,  and  that  his  name  was  become  a  by-word  with 
his  enemies.  Sad  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  vain  regrets  for  the 
past,  were  mingled  in  his  reveries.  During  her  stay  at  Exeter  his 
unhappy  queen  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  his  heart 
yearned  to  bless,  his  eyes  longed  to  see,  but  in  vain  ;  the  happiness 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  peasant  was  denied  to  him. 

"Why  was  I  born  a  king  ?  "  he  murmured — "  born  to  inherit  the 
sleepless  cares,  pains,  and  deep-rooted  thorns  which  gall  the  wearer 
of  a  crown  ?  I  am  heart-sick.  Hope,  the  wretch's  last  consolation, 
flies  from  me.  I  am  as  a  man  who  has  lived  in  a  world  of  shadows. 
Nothing  is  real  but  bitterness  and  mockery,  treachery  and  dis- 
appointment." 

That  same  evening,  just  as  the  unhappy  speaker  was  about  to 
retire  to  rest,  a  slight  tapping  at  the  wainscot  attracted  his  attention. 
Turning  his  eyes  to  the  portrait,  he  saw  that  his  nephew  Rupert 
was  at  his  hiding-place. 

"  Hist !  hist !  sire — are  you  alone  ?  "  demanded  the  faithful 
cavalier. 

"  Alone  with  solitude  and  misery,"  answered  the  captive, 
mournfully. 

"  Now,  then,  is  the  moment.  Rip  open  the  mattress  of  the  bed, 
and  you  will  find  the  disguise  within.  A  faithful  friend  is  on 
guard  beneath  your  window ;  horses  are  ready  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tyne,  and  tried  hearts  waiting  with  impatience  to  receive  you. 
Once  free,  and  you  are  again  a  king." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Charles.  "  1  have  received  a  message  from 
the  Parliament,  whose  commissioners  this  very  morning  left  me. 
I  have  pledged  my  royal  word  not  to  change  my  residence  without 
giving  three  days'  notice  of  my  intention.  This  time,  at  whatever 
peril,  my  faith  must  be  kept." 

"Faith  !"  repeated  the  prince,  scornfully  ;  "with  whom  ?  Per- 
jured traitors — subjects  who  have  broken  their  allegiance,  and 
taken  up  arms  against  your  sacred  person — perjured  knaves,  who 
seek  to  lull  you  to  your  ruin.  Listen  to  the  advice  of  your  true 
friends — of  those  who  love  you — who  would  die  for  you.  In  an 
hour  the  guard  will  be  changed,  and  this  occasion — bought  with 
such  cost,  and  yet  greater  peril — past,  never  to  return.  Think, 
sire, — liberty  and  your  wife  and  children  wait  you." 
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"You  mistake,  Rupert.  Henrietta  has  by  this  returned  to 
France." 

"  I  tell  you,  sire,  she  is  still  in  England.  Think  you  a  devoted 
love  like  hers  could  seek  ignoble  safety  whilst  danger  threatened 
your  royal  life  ?  " 

"  Life  !  "  repeated  the  king,  with  an  involuntary  start ;  "  no, 
Rupert ;  these  rebels  may  uncrown  me — place  my  son  upon  my 
outraged  throne — but  never  lay  a  hand  upon  the  life  which  God 
hath  anointed  by  His  ministers.  Whate'er  the  dangers  which 
threaten,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  safety  of  my  person.  Hypocrites 
as  they  are,  they  would  pause  at  such  a  sacrilege." 

"  To  make  the  blow  more  sure,  I  tell  you,  uncle,  father,  friend, 
that  you  are  betrayed  by  the  too-great  confidence  of  your  own 
generous  nature.  Remember  your  royal  grandmother,  and  be 
warned  !  She  too  trusted  her  life  to  England's  hospitality  and 
honour.  Fotheringhay  and  the  headsman's  ruffian  strength  best 
answer  how  that  trust  was  kept.  The  English  are  loyal  only  while 
they  feel  the  collar  on  their  necks,  and  the  chain  which  binds  them 
held  by  a  firm  hand.  Once  loosen  it,  and  they  run  riot  in  the 
madness  of  their  fury  and  thirst  for  blood.  It  is  their  nature  to 
be  cruel." 

Charles,  though  deeply  moved  by  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  his 
unhappy  grandmother,  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart, 
remained  firm  in  his  resolution.  He  remembered  what  the  sacrifice 
of  his  word  had  already  caused  him — the  death  of  his  friend 
Strafford,  whom  he  had  weakly  sacrificed,  the  loyalty  of  his  native 
subjects,  the  Scotch,  whom  he  had  deceived.  It  had  also  twice 
caused  to  be  broken  off  negotiations  with  the  Parliament,  which 
promised  much  better  conditions  than  he  could  now  hope  to 
obtain. 

"  It  is  useless,  Rupert,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "  to  urge  me  further. 
Whate'er  the  hazard,  I  am  determined  to  abide  by  the  word  I  have 
given — the  faith  I  have  pledged." 

At  this  moment  a  slight  noise,  like  the  pecking  of  a  bird  against 
the  casement,  drew  him  to  the  window.  It  was  the  disguised 
sentinel  beneath,  whose  impatience  at  the  delay  amounted  to  agony, 
not  from  apprehension  of  any  personal  danger,  but  anxiety  lest  the 
precious  moments  should  escape  before  the  safety  of  the  monarch, 
for  whom  he  risked  so  much,  had  been  assured. 

"  Lose  not  a  moment,  sire,"  he  whispered  imploringly  ;  "  in 
another  half-hour  the  guard  will  be  changed,  and  the  occasion  lost; 
the  patrol  have  just  gone  their  last  round." 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  demanded  the  king  kindly  ;  for  the  night  was 
so  dark  he  could  not  see  the  speaker's  features,  which  the  heavy 
broad-brimmed  hat  aided  to  obscure. 

"Your  majesty's  unworthy  servant,  Herbert  of  Stanfield,"  was 
the  reply. 
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"  Had  I  but  an  army  composed  of  such  devoted  hearts,"  said  the 
monarch,  "  I  would  rule  England  as  my  ancestors  have  ruled  it. 
But  that  hope  is  past ;  we  must  temporise  now  ; — I  cannot  fly." 

"  A  prisoner  !  " 

"  Doubly  so ;  bound  by  honour  and  good  faith.     If  the  Parliament 
is  sincere  in  its  offers,  I  may  yet  reward  thee  ;  if  not,  take  this  poor 
token  of  thy  sovereign's  gratitude.     Alas  !  it  is  not  with  so  poor 
•  a  bauble  I  would  have  repaid  thy  loyalty  and  service." 

The  speaker  drew  from  his  finger  a  ring  containing  his  portrait 
cut  on  a  ballas  ruby,  and  set  with  brilliants ;  the  token  was 
enamelled  in  the  gold  work,  and  bore  his  cipher  on  the  back. 
The  ancient  family  of  the  Lumleys  of  Suffolk,  who  inherited  it 
from  their  ancestor,  still  retain  the  gem,  which  they  prize,  as  a 
relic  of  the  unhappy  donor,  a  thousand  times  beyond  its  value, 
which,  independent  of  its  historical  associations,  is  considerable. 
The  writer  of  these  chronicles  has  many  times  worn  it  on  his 
hand. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  sire,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  after 
kissing  the  hand  extended  to  him,  "  to  let  no  vain  scruple  prevent 
your  present  safety.  The  moment  is  most  favourable ;  once  lost, 
fortune  may  not  present  it  to  your  choice  again." 

"No." 

"  For  the  sake  of  her  you  love — the  child  whose  innocent  cries 
seem  to  demand  a  father's  blessing  !  "  urged  Rupert,  who,  from 
his  position,  could  both  see  and  hear  what  passed  ;  "  delay  not 
another  minute  ;  with  my  sword  I  will  justify  your  breach  of 
faith  with  these  worthless  traitors." 

"  No,"  replied  Charles,  with  yet  firmer  resolution  than  before  ; 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  loyalty  and  love,  but  my  resolution  is 
unalterable  :  whatever  be  the  result,  I  shall  abide  by  the  faith  I 
have  given." 

With  these  words  he  closed  the  window,  and  to  prevent  further 
importunity  from  the  young  knight,  let  fall  the  heavy  drapery, 
which  effectually  prevented  all  further  attempts  on  his  part,  either 
to  attract  his  attention  or  speak  with  him.  Still  Herbert  did  not 
abandon  the  post  of  danger  he  had  chosen  till  the  last  moment. 
It  was  not  till  he  heard  the  tread  of  the  patrol  upon  the  terrace 
that  he  threw  down  his  musket  and  fled.  Perhaps  the  love  of 
life  was  warm  at  his  young  heart  when  he  remembered  that  there 
still  existed  in  the  world  for  him  a  being  whose  existence  was  so 
closely  knit  with  his  that  the  same  blow  which  severed  the  thread 
of  his  existence  ended  hers. 

"  Rupert,"  said  the  king,  approaching  the  portrait,  "  can  you  not 

descend  ?  Our  conversation  may  be  overheard  by  the  knaves  in  the 

ante-chamber,  who  are  little  better  than  gaolers  and  spies  on  their 

unhappy  prince." 

"  Impossible,  sire,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  the  aperture  is  only 
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large  enough  to  admit  my  head.  Have  you  never  heard  the  mys- 
tery of  this  house  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  There  is  a  fearful  legend  connected  with  it.  Its  former  owner 
contrived  this  recess,  which  is  cut  in  the  stonework  of  the  wall, 
in  order  to  watch  his  innocent  and  beautiful  wife,  of  whom  he  was 
furiously  jealous.  His  suspicions  and  cruelty  had  driven  from 
her  kindred,  parents, -and  friends.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  between  the  rival  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Unhappily, 
the  family  had  taken  different  sides  ;  and  a  young  brother,  pressed 
by  his  enemies,  fled  to  his  sister's  arms  for  safety.  The  poor  boy 
found  a  grave." 

"  A  grave  !  " 

"  Her  husband,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  witnessed  their 
interview.  It  was  at  the  twilight  hour,  and  took  place  in  this  very 
chamber.  Maddened  by  the  very  sight  of  their  embraces,  he 
fired ;  and  the  brother  died  in  his  guiltless  sister's  arms.  What 
followed  was  never  distinctly  known ;  but  for  many  years  there 
was  a  maniac  woman  and  a  joyless  man.  Could  these  walls  speak, 
there  is  not  a  stone  but  hath  a  tale  of  misery.  The  steward  of  the 
mansion,  a  thing  of  dross  and  earth  who  would  sell  his  soul  for 
gain,  bribed  by  my  gold,  hath  imparted  the  secret  to  me.  I  thought 
to  use  it  for  your  service  ;  but  this  unhappy  resolution " 

"  Must  not  be  tampered  with,"  interrupted  his  uncle,  firmly. 
"  Xow,  then,  listen  to  my  last  commands." 

"  Your  last  commands,  sire  !  " 

The  deep  sigh  which  followed  proved,  with  all  his  errors,  how 
deeply  the  gallant  soldier's  heart  was  touched.  Born  a  prince, 
reared  in  the  camp,  a  witness  from  infancy  of  the  misfortunes  of 
his  own  parents,  he  felt  deeply  the  sorrows  of  the  prince  who  had 
been  all  but  a  parent  to  him. 

"  Seek  the  queen  ;  bear  my  last  blessing  to  her  and  my  child- 
dren  ;  assure  her  of  my  undying  love  and  constancy  ;  tell  her  her 
name  will  be  the  last  my  lips  will  bless — her  image  fade  but 
with  life  from  my  worn  heart.  And  charge  her,"  he  added,  "as 
she  values  her  children's  safety  and  her  own  honour,  instantly  to 
depart  for  France  ;  there  she  may  rest  till  happier  times  recall  her 
to  a  throne." 

"And  what,"  said  the  prince,  "would  be  the  throne  of  the 
universe  without  you  ?  " 

"  Perchance  we  both  may  share  it.  I  have  strong  hopes  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Parliament." 

"And  I  none.     Oh,  yet  reflect." 

"  My  resolution's  taken — farewell  !  Hark  !  "  added  the  king, 
as  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  "  they 
come — away  !   Let  me  not  add  thy  death  to  the  list  of  my  misfor- 


tunes." 
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With  a  groan  of  agony  which  echoed  through  the  chamber, 
Rupert  tore  himself  away.  His  forebodings  were  bur  too  true — he 
and  his  royal  uncle  never  met  again. 

Charles  had  scarcely  time  to  resume  his  seat,  and  occupy  himself 
with  a  book,  when  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  rudely  opened,  and 
Hamilton,  with  a  party  of  officers,  entered  the  chamber.  They 
started  at  the  sight  of  the  king,  whom  it  was  evident  they  had 
not  expected  to  find. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion  ?  "  demanded  his  majesty,  calmly. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Hamilton,  suspiciously,  "  the  sentinel  beneath 
your  window  has  disappeared.     I  thought " 

"That  the  king  had  broken  his  word,"  added  the  captive. 
"  Know  him  better." 

"  It  would  not  have  been  the  first  time." 

"  Insolent  !  " 

The  rude  Republican  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when 
his  companions,  several  of  whom  were  touched  by  the  calm  majesty 
of  the  captive,  drew  him  from  the  chamber  ;  a  fresh  guard  was  set, 
and  the  already  dethroned  monarch  left  t<3  his  own  thoughts  and 
solitude  again. 

A  week  afterwards  a  small  bark  was  lying  at  anchor  off  the  roads 
at  Falmouth  ;  it  bore  French  colours,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
numerous  fishing  or  smuggling  vessels  at  that  period  so  numerous 
on  the  coast.  Five  persons  were  standing  on  the  beach,  close  to 
which  a  boat,  filled  with  men  well  armed,  was  rocking  on  the  crisp 
billows  breaking  on  the  shore. 

"  'Tis  past  the  hour,"  observed  a  lady,  who  was  enveloped  in  a 
dark  mantle,  which  could  not  entirely  conceal  the  majesty  of  her 
person.  "  God  !  this  suspense  is  fearful.  Should  Rupert  fail,  or 
Charles  weakly  hesitate,  my  last  hope  will  be  broken." 

The  speaker  was  no  other  than  the  unhappy  queen,  who  had 
delayed  her  flight  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  vain  hope  that  her 
husband  would  be  induced  to  share  it.  Mary,  who  had  been, 
during  her  confinement  in  Exeter,  her  nurse  and  unwearied 
attendant,  held  the  royal  infant  closely  nestled  at  her  breast,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  the  night  winds,  which  chilled  its  delicate 
frame,  and  caused  it  to  utter  from  time  to  time  a  feeble  moan. 
Deeply  as  she  felt  her  own  sorrows — for  she  knew  the  peril  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  Herbert  was  engaged — she  had  still  in  the 
energy  and  hopefulness  of  her  nature  sufficient  courage  to  sustain 
the  sinking  spirits  of  her  unhappy  mistress.  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  Lord  Neville,  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton,  and  young  Vavasour. 

"  Hark  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  her  heart  beating  with  hope  and 
terror ;  "  I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses.  They  have  succeeded  ! 
Courage,  royal  mistress,  courage  !  A  few  hours,  and  you  tread 
once  more  the  sunny  soil  of  France,  free,  with  the  husband  of  your 
heart  and  his  devoted  friends." 
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Henrietta,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  from  the  intense  agony  of  her 
emotion,  held  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  as  if  to  still  the  violent 
throbbings  of  her  heart.  Her  features  were  convulsed  with 
expectation. 

"  I  see  them.  Now  they  are  upon  the  brow  of  yonder  hill. 
Three  horsemen — only  three.  The  first  is  Rupert ;  I  know  his 
gallant  steed — it  was  my  gift ;  the  second — no,  no  ;  he  bears  too 
slight  a  form  ;  and  the  third — God  !  "  she  added,  "  all  is  past — it  is 
not  my  husband  !     Lost !  lost !     My  last  hope  gone  !  " 

The  speaker,  exhausted  with  her  feelings,  sank  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  her  weeping  attendants.  When  consciousness  once  more 
returned,  her  nephew  was  at  her  feet,  bathing  her  hands  with  tears. 

"  Charles  !  Charles  !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Is  in  treaty  with  the  Parliament.  He  has  given  his  word  not 
to  quit  his  present  abode  in  Newcastle  without  informing  them. 
Prayers,  remonstrances — all  have  been  tried  in  vain.  For  once  he 
was  immovable." 

"  They  will  murder  him  !  "  frantically  shrieked  the  queen. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  his  last  commands.  He  entreats  your 
majesty  will  no  longer  delay  to  seek  an  asylum  with  your  brother 
in  France." 

"  I  will  not  go  !  "  said  Henrietta,  firmly.  "  I  shared  his  throne  ; 
if  it  must  be,  I  will  partake  his  prison.  Procure  me  horses — in- 
stantly, aye,  instantly  ;  "  she  added,  "  we  start  this  instant." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  respectfully  demanded  Lord  Neville. 

"  To  Newcastle — London — to  my  husband  ;  my  place  is  by  his 
side." 

"  Your  place,"  whispered  Mary,  placing  the  infant  to  her  lips, 
"  is  with  your  children,  royal  lady.  Be  firm.  England  will  never 
permit  violence  to  the  monarch  it  has  sworn  to  honour.  Its  faith — " 

"  Curse  its  faith  ! — it  is  hollow  as  the  hopes  wiih  which  it 
welcomed  me — false  as  the  treachery  which  broke  them.  Oh  ! 
could  I  breathe  a  malediction  on  its  sons,  like  a  flame  of  fire  it  should 
consume  them.     Husband — crown — are  lost ;  my  heart  is  broken." 

"Queen,"  said  Rupert,  hoping  by  that  word  to  recall  her  to 
herself. 

"  Ay,  queen  of  a  broken  sceptre  and  an  outraged  throne.  Let 
them  take  all.  I  scorn  them — their  homage  and  lip  loyalty.  My 
son  may  yet  avenge  me.  Horses,  horses  !  I  command — implore 
you,"  she"added,  sobbing  like  a  child,  for  her  strength  was  gone. 
"  My  husband  !  Charles  !  Charles  !  " 

Once  more  the  speaker  fainted,  and  in  this  state  was  borne  to  the 
little  boat,  which  quickly  rowed  towards  the  ship.  As  soon  as  it 
had  received  its  precious  burden,  the  vessel  opened  its  white  sails, 
and  directed  its  course  to  France. 

When  next  Henrietta  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  England,  she  was 
both  the  widow  and  mother  of  a  king. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  final  propositions  of  Parliament  were 
presented  to  the  king  at  Newcastle  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  Lord  Montague,  on  the  part  of  the  Peers,  and 
by  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  commissioners  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  who  were  present,  consenting  to  them. 
These  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  sincerely  desired  peace,  humbly 
entreated  Charles  to  consent  to  them ;  but  he,  emboldened  by  the 
division  which  was  daily  taking  place  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  daily  took  exceptions  to  some  particulars, 
whereby  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  retarded.:  It  is  supposed 
he  was  induced  to  act  thus  by  the  secret  representations  of  Lord 
Digby,  who  flattered  him  with  hopes  that  the  former  party,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  preponderance  of  their  rivals,  would  declare  for 
him.  Perhaps  the  most  destructive  act  of  their  policy  was  the 
indiscreet  zeal  with  which  they  hastened  the  departure  of  the  Scottish 
army  from  the  kingdom,  it  being  of  the  same  religious  views  as 
themselves. 

Many  men  who  did  not  love  the  king  personally,  but  who  loved 
monarchy,  implored  him  to  accept  the  propositions  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  throne  ;  others  used  prayers,  mingled  with 
threats.  The  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Lauder  besought  him  on  their 
knees,  but  all  in  vain.  The  latter,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
told  him  plainly  that  his  assent  was  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and  that  the  danger  of  his  refusal  would 
be  without  remedy.  "  The  Parliament,"  he  urged,  "  are  in 
possession  of  your  navy  and  army,  and  all  the  towns,  castles, 
and  forts  in  England."  Still  Charles  refused  to  sign  ;  a  veil  of 
mental  darkness  seemed  to  have  obscured  his  understanding. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  House  a  Presbyterian  member 
exclaimed  : 

"  What  will  become  of  us  now  the  king  has  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  ?  " 

"  What  would  have  become  of  us,"  demanded  one  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, "  if  he  had  accepted  them  ?  " 

The  last  act  of  blind  confidence  in  his  resources  and  prospects 
set  the  seal  upon  his  doom.  Henceforth  he  walked  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  headsman's  axe.  The  enemies  of  the  monarchy 
triumphed.  The  royal  captive  was  soon  afterwards  removed  from 
Newcastle  to  Hollinby  House — a  stately  old  mansion  in  a  pleasant 
country,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fatal  field  of  Naseby — where 
he  passed  his  time  in  reading,  chess,  playing  at  bowls,  and 
walking. 

At  this  time,  triumphing  in  their  success,  the  Presbyterian  party 
had  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  their  own  form  of  worship, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and  laboured  hard  to  arrest  the 
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many  sects  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  Independents* 
They  had  even  determined  to  disband  the  victorious  army  and 
create  a  new  one  devoted  to  their  party.  But  here  they  reckoned 
without  sense  or  prudence  ;  for,  secretly  as  the  resolution  was  taken, 
it  got  wind.  Ireton  was  one  of  the  first  who  heard  of  it.  The 
occasion  was  a  good  one  for  the  furtherance  of  his  long-cherished 
scheme  of  allying  himself  to  the  man  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
the  rising  favourite  of  Fortune.  Events  soon  afterwards  proved 
that  the  rough  soldier  had  made  a  shrewd  calculation. 

Cromwell  was  seated  in  his  study  reflecting  on  the  various  phases 
of  his  varied  existence — his  early  struggles,  dreams  of  ambition, 
hopes  which  promised  so  near  a  realisation — when  a  knock  at  the 
secret  door  startled  him  from  his  reverie.  Opening  the  concealed 
door  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  welcomed  the  arrival  of  a  long- 
expected  visitor,  a  slight  frown  passed  over  his  countenance, 
expressive  of  impatience,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  Ireton. 

"  You  seem  more  surprised  than  pleased  to  see  me,"  exclaimed 
the  rough  soldier,  as  he  carelessly  threw  his  hat  and  sword  upon 
the  table  and  took  a  chair  opposite  his  host;  "natheless,  it  is 
friendship  brings  me  here  to-night." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  curled  the  lips  of  Cromwell  at 
the  word  "  friendship."  He  had  mingled  so  much  in  the  world, 
and  possessed  the  intuitive  faculty  of  reading  character  to  so 
remarkable  a  degree,  that  a  miser  professing  charity,  or  a 
drunkard's  praise  of  sobriety,  would  not  have  astonished  him 
more  than  the  speaker's  profession  of  friendship.  It  is  strange 
how  the  study  of  humanity  debases  it  in  our  judgment.  We  find 
the  trail  of  the  serpent  over  every  flower  of  earth — they  bloom  not 
as  in  Eden. 

"  Humph  !  you  smile  !  " 

"  Ay  !  "  said  the  master  of  the  mansion,  "  as  a  man  smiles  when 
he  sees  spread  before  him  the  net  which  caught  him  when  a  child. 
Friendship  !  "  he  repeated  grimly  ;  "  take  the  ware  to  some  other 
mart.  I  have  cheapened  the  commodity  too  often  not  to  know  its 
selling  price." 

"  I  have  a  secret  which  concerns  the  safety  of  the  cause  in  which 
are  both  ei 

"  Name  it." 

Ireton  hesitated  ;  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  broach  the  affair 
nearest  his  heart — to  ask  the  hand  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
host,  the  gentle  Bridget,  as  the  price  of  his  service.  Not  that  he 
loved  the  maiden;  cruel,  ambitious,  or  revengeful  men  may 
experience  the  passion,  but  never  the  sentiment  of  love — that  is  a 
blessing  God  seems  to  have  denied  to  mere  earthly  natures  as 
incompatible  with  its  divine  essence.  His  host  perceived  his 
embarrassment  and  inquired  the  cause. 

"  Come,  man,"  he  said,  "  we  understand  each  other,  and  will  not 
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chaffer,  like  two  hucksters,  about  the  price.  Thy  secret !  If  it 
prove  worth  the  telling,  the  service  shall  be  paid." 

"  It  concerns  the  very  existence  of  the  Independents  as  a  party, 
and  the  triumph  of  our  faith,  since  it  touches  the  life  of  some  who 
now  hold  their  heads  in  the  blind  confidence  of  security." 

"  The  reward  will  be  the  greater,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Ireton,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper ; 
"the  Presbyterians  and  blind  Royalists  are  leagued  together  to 
restore  the  king.  As  a  first  step,  to-morrow  it  will  be  proposed  in 
the  Commons  to  disband  the  army — to  raise  a  new  one,  to  be 
officered  solely  by  men  devoted  to  their  interests  ;  and  orders  are 
already  signed  for  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  true  friends  of  the 
people — yourself  amongst  the  number — and  your  committal  to  the 
Tower." 

Cromwell  started  from  his  chair  with  the  air  of  a  lion  who,  while 
sleeping,  has  been  wounded  by  the  hunter's  arrow.  The  intelli- 
gence was  of  a  nature  to  rouse  all  his  savage  energy,  for  he  well 
knew  that  the  disbanding  of  the  army  was  a  step  which,  once 
achieved,  would  lead  not  only  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dreams  of 
greatness  in  which  he  had  been  indulging,  but  the  total  defeat  of 
the  principles  for  which  he  had  successfully  fought  and  bled. 

"  The  Tower  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Fools  !  before  to-morrow's  noon 
they  will  require  an  army  to  consign  me  there.  Is  the  arm  that 
struck  at  Naseby  paralysed  ?  Am  I  grown  old  or  feeble  from 
defeat  ?  Who  is  the  leader  of  this  devilish  plot,  which  stifles  the 
people  in  their  sworn  defenders,  and  England's  liberties  through 
her  patriots'  lives  ?  " 

"  Fairfax." 

"  The  smooth-faced  traitor  !     Who  next  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell. 

"  Stapleton,  Hollis,  and  a  dozen  others.  Now,"  added  the 
informant,  "  have  I  not  served  the  cause  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  and  though  I  cannot  read  thy  heart  to  sift  its  motives, 
the  service  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  What  is't  thou  seekest  ? — 
gold  ?     I  should  have  thought  thee  rich  enough  already." 

"  No,"  replied  the  soldier,  affecting  a  contempt  which  he  was 
far  from  feeling ;  "  it  is  not  with  the  dross  of  earth,  but  with  its 
fairest  flower,  my  devotion  to  the  cause  must  be  repaid.  I  love 
thy  daughter,  the  good,  the  gentle  Bridget.  Grant  me  her  hand, 
and  it  shall  be  a  solemn  compact  'twixt  us.  I  will  prove  as  the 
shadow  of  thy  sword  in  action,  the  reflex  of  thy  mind  in  council, 
the  minister  of  thy  will  in  all  things.  Remember  that  my  name, 
e'en  now,  stands  with  the  army  and  the  cause  but  second  to  your 
own." 

The  future  Protector  was  startled  at  the  request.  Although  to 
all  outward  appearance  so  cold,  he  was  an  affectionate  father  ■  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  sect  to  which  he  was  devoted  suppressed  all 
outward  show  of  affection  as  a  weakness  unworthy  of  the  men  who 
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were  chosen  for  the  great  work  by  the  Lord.  This  unnatural 
restraint  frequently  served  but  to  increase  the  force  of  feeling. 
As  the  stream  too  long  dammed  up  at  last  flows  over,  so  did  the 
affections  of  the  stern  Independent's  heart  break  through  the 
artificial  barriers  which  sometimes  proved  too  weak  to  restrain  them. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  barter  my  child — coin  my  own  blood 
— make  of  her  innocence  and  young  affection  a  thing  of  mer- 
chandise ?  for  that  is  merchandise  which  may  be  bought  for 
interest  as  well  as  gold.  No,  Ireton  ;  I  prize  thee  as  a  soldier  in 
the  field  ;  thy  sword  hath  done  good  office,  for  thou  art  not  of  those 
who  are  negligent  when  the  good  work  is  to  be  done  ;  but  I  cannot 
force  my  child  to  be  thy  wife." 

"  Force  ! "  replied  his  visitor  ;  "  small  force  were  necessary, 
general.  All  do  not  think  me  the  bull-headed  soldier  merely. 
Not  to  disguise  a  truth  thou  soon  must  learn,  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  daughter's  sight,  and  it  is  with  her  permission  that  I  ask  her 
hand." 

Cromwell  was  thunderstruck.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  parental 
authority,  and  the  obedience  which  a  parent  had  a  right  to  exact 
from  a  child.  Although  no  tyrant  in  his  family,  he  expected  to 
be  consulted  by  them  in  all  things ;  and  that  his  eldest  daughter 
should  have  given  a  word  of  promise  or  encouragement  without 
his  permission,  vexed  and  hurt  him  sorely  ;  but  he  felt  that  the 
present  moment  was  the  time  for  action,  not  words ;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  whose  energies  never  failed  them  at  a  crisis  :  danger 
seemed  to  arm  his  tongue  with  eloquence,  and  his  heai't  with 
courage. 

"  We  will  speak  of  this  anon.  No  more  words,"  he  added,  as  he 
saw  that  Ireton  was  about  to  urge  his  suit.  "  I  have  promised  that 
we  will  speak  of  it,  and  that  is  much  already.  We  must  ride  to- 
night. There  is  safety  in  darkness.  We  have  a  long  journey 
before  us.     This  is  no  time  for  wooing." 

"  A  journey  !  "  said  the  astonished  Ireton.     "Where  to  ?  " 

"In  forty  hours  I  expect  to  check  my  rein  upon  the  banks  of 
Trent." 

"  To  the  army  !  the  army  !  I  see,  I  see  !  "  exclaimed  his  visitor, 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  promptitude  of  the  decision  by  which 
the  danger  had  been  met.     "  There  you  will  be  in  safety." 

"  More,"  said  his  leader,  "  their  master  ;  or  if  not  that,  in  a 
position  to  treat  as  power  with  power.  Fools  !  do  they  think  the 
cobweb  nets  of  their  weak  policy  can  bend  the  iron  energies  of 
men  who  have  tried  their  strength  on  many  a  hard-fought  field  ? 
The  soldier's  voice  hath  too  long  been  mute  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Is  he  less  a  citizen  than  the  prating  lawyer  or  the  purse- 
proud  trader  ?  But  these  are  mere  words,  and  the  time  calls  for 
action.  Follow  me,"  he  added,  "  and  as  we  ride  press  not  thy  suit 
again.     Enough  that  I  have  listened  to  it  without  reproof." 
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Ireton  knew  the  speaker's  disposition  so  well  that  he  felt  con- 
vinced to  urge  him  further  at  that  moment  would  be  to  receive  a 
refusal,  which  would  at  once  destroy  his  hopes ;  for  Cromwell  was 
a  man  who  seldom  returned  upon  his  resolutions  after  he  had 
announced  them.  His  weaknesses  of  purpose,  the  irresolutions 
which  at  times  assailed  him,  were  confined  to  his  breast.  To  the 
world  they  were,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  secret.  Bowing  his 
head  in  token  of  acquiescence,  he  followed  his  host  in  silence 
through  the  secret  door  into  a  small  coui'tyard  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  from  whence  they  passed  into  the  stables,  where  two 
powerful  horses  stood  ready  saddled  in  their  stalls. 

"  Mount,"  was  the  laconic  order  of  their  owner. 

"Will  you  not  first  inform  your  family  of  your  departure  ?  " 
demanded  Ireton,  who  hoped  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  fair  Bridget, 
to  inform  her  that  he  had  spoken  with  her  father.  "  Your  absence 
may  cause  an  unnecessary  alarm." 

"  They  are  not  so  trained.  They  know,"  replied  Cromwell, 
"  that  my  life  is  in  His  hands,  without  whose  permission  not  even 
a  sparrow  falls.  Natheless,"  he  added,  resuming  his  soldier-like 
habit  and  tone,  "  we  are  not  warranted  in  trifling  with  the  means 
of  safety.  Look  to  your  pistols,  draw  your  sword-belt  as  you  would 
buckle  the  resolution  to  you ;  no  more  words  ;  on  in  silence." 

On  a  motion  of  the  speaker's  hand  the  grey-headed  old  servitor 
opened  the  gate  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  which  was  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  egress  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  carefully 
closed  and  barred  it  after  them.  As  they  passed  Westminster  Hall 
the  House  had  just  broken  up,  and  they  saw  the  members  hurrying, 
some  towards  Charing  Cross,  others  taking  to  their  barges  for  the 
City.  It  was  evident  that  something  of  unusual  interest  had 
occurred  to  agitate  men's  minds.  They  were  in  motion  like  a  hive 
of  bees  which  had  been  disturbed — restless,  impatient,  and  passionate. 
Disputes  rang  upon  the  causeways,  and  the  contention  of  the  House 
was  continued  even  in  the  streets. 

Following  thev  example  of  his  leader,  Ireton  pulled  his  heavy 
beaver  over  his  brow,  and  drew  his  weather-beaten  cloak  so  as  to 
disguise  his  person.  Fortunately,  the  night  was  a  dark  one,  and 
they  passed  through  Charing  and  the  City  unperceived.  The  next 
day,  when  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  order  to  arrest  the 
great  leader  of  the  Independents  made  their  appearance  at  his 
house,  they  found,  to  their  chagrin,  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit 
had  fled.  Disguising  the  real  object  of  their  visit  under  a  clumsy 
profession  of  courtesy,  they  retired  to  consult  on  some  fresh  scheme, 
doomed  to  be  defeated  like  the  first. 

A  few  days  afterwards  it  was  resolved  by  Parliament  to  dismiss 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  army,  to  retain  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  as  commander-in-chief,  to  allow  no  other  officer  to  retain 
a  higher  rank  than  that  of  colonel,  and  to  exact  from  all  of  them 
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an  oath  to  the  Covenant  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  law 
established.  Some  of  these  votes  were  aimed  at  Oliver  Cromwell; 
but  they  also  excluded  Ludlow,  Ireton,  Skippon,  Blake,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  others.  It  was  ordered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
army  should  also  be  shipped  for  Ireland  ;  and  this  they  did  without 
paying,  or  even  talking  of  paying,  any  portion  of  the  heavy  arrears 
due  to  the  soldiers.  The  men  vowed  that  they  would  not  go 
without  their  old  officers — that  they  wTould  not  be  put  under  new 
and  untried  ones — that  they  would  not  go  to  be  destroyed,  far  from 
their  homes,  by  famine  and  disease ;  and  forthwith  they  broke  up 
their  cantonments  round  Nottingham,  and  marched  towards  London. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Presbyterians,  in  a  panic,  voted  an  assessment 
for  paying  the  troops,  but  it  was  too  late ;  Cromwell  had  been 
amongst  them,  and  his  fiery  eloquence  had  so  wrought  upon  their 
religious  enthusiasm,  that  they  refused.  His  words  had  fallen  like 
a  flame  from  a  prophet's  lips  amongst  them.  On  the  intelligence 
of  their  march  reaching  the  City,  a  petition  was  set  on  foot,  and 
presented  to  the  Commons,  praying  that  the  army  might  be 
removed  further  from  London.  It  complained,  also,  bitterly  of  a 
counter-petition,  set  on  foot  by  the  Independents,  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  it. 

The  petition  of  the  Independents  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable 
document — the  first  and  loudest  call  that  had  yet  been  made  upon 
Eepublican  principles.  The  majority  of  the  House,  recovering 
from  their  terror,  voted  that  the  petition  should  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  army  should  not  approach  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  London.  A  deputation  of  members  was  sent  down  to  Saffron- 
Walden  to  treat  with  Fairfax  and  the  officers. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  Fairfax  summoned  a  convention 
of  officers,  who  plainly  told  the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament 
that  they  had  been  ill-used,  and  would  not  submit  to  it ;  that  they 
must  have  payment  of  the  arrears  already  due,  and  some  indemnity 
for  their  past  sacrifices  and  services.  In  reporting  their  doings,  or 
their  non-doings,  to  the  Commons,  the  commissioners  mentioned  a 
petition  in  progress  in  the  army.  In  these  stormy  times  late  debates 
had  become  common.  This  night  the  House  sat  very  late,  and, 
"  being  grown  thin  with  long  sitting,"  the  Presbyterians  voted  the 
petition  of  the  army,  which  they  had  not  seen,  to  be  an  improper 
petition  ;  and  further,  that  those  of  the  army  who  continued  in 
their  distempered  condition,  and  went  on  in  advancing  and  pro- 
moting the  petition,  should  be  proceeded  against  as  enemies  to  the 
State  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  On  the  morrow  the  Lords 
voted  their  adherence  to  the  resolution.  Fairfax  remonstrated  in 
a  mild  manner;  but  the  army  complained  of  the  injustice  of  not 
being  allowed  to  petition  while  the  petitions  against  them  were 
not  suppressed,  and  the  cavalry  talked  of  drawing  to  a  rendezvous  to 
compose  something  for  their  vindication.     On  the  15th  of  April  a 
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deputation  from  the  two  Houses  again  conferred  with  the  army  at 
Saffron  Walden.  Colonel  Lambert,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  desired 
to  know  what  satisfaction  the  Parliament  had  given  to  the  queries 
they  had  put  at  their  last  meeting  with  the  deputation.  Sir  John 
Clotworthy  assured  Lambert  that  in  Ireland  they  should  all  be 
under  the  command  of  the  popular  Major-General  Skippon  ;  but 
then  he  added  the  unpopular  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Massey. 
Colonel  Hammond  declared,  that  if  they  had  good  assurance  that 
Skippon  would  go,  he  doubted  not  but  a  great  part  of  the  army 
would  engage.  To  this  the  officers  cried  out,  "  All,  all ! "  but 
others  shouted  still  louder,  "Fairfax  and  Cromwell — give  us 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  we  all  go."  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
gain  over  volunteers,  the  deputation  returned  in  dismay  to  London. 
The  question  was  adjourned  from  the  23rd  to  the  27th  of  April. 
On  that  day  Hollis  urged  on  his  party  to  vote  that  the  whole  army, 
horse  and  foot,  should  be  disbanded  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
six  weeks'  pay  given  upon  their  disbanding,  and  that  four  of  the 
officers  should  be  summoned  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arma  to  attend  at 
the  bar  of  the  House. 

On  this  very  day  some  of  the  officers  of  that  army  presented  an 
energetic  petition  to  the  Commons.  This  paper,  which  was  a 
vindication  of  their  conduct,  rather  than  a  petition,  was  signed  by 
Thomas  Hammond,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance,  fourteen 
colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels,  six  majors,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  captains,  lieutenants,  and  other  commissioned  officers.  "  The 
misrepresentation  of  us  and  our  harmless  intentions  to  this  honour- 
able House,"  said  these  citizen-soldiers,  "  occasioning  hard  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  your  displeasure  against  us,  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  as  an  act  of  most  sad  importance."  After  insisting  on  their 
right  of  petitioning,  they  said,  "  We  hope,  by  being  soldiers,  we 
have  not  lost  the  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  divested  ourselves 
thereby  of  our  interests  in  the  commonwealth  ;  that  in  purchasing 
the  freedom  of  our  brethren  we  have  not  lost  our  own."  They 
energetically  justified  their  demands  for  money.  "  For  the  desire 
of  our  arrears,"  said  they,  "  necessity,  especially  of  our  soldiers, 
enforced  us  thereunto.  That  we  have  not  been  mercenary,  or 
proposed  gain  as  our  end.  the  speedy  ending  of  a  languishing  war 
will  testify  for  us,  whereby  the  people  are  much  eased  of  their 
taxes  and  daily  disbursements,  and  decayed  trade  restored  to  a  full 
and  flourishing  condition  in  all  quarters."  But  before  this  time 
an  entire  disaffection  to  the  Presbyterian  majority  had  declared 
itself  among  the  common  soldiers  ;  and,  irritated  by  the  late  dis- 
banding vote,  and  by  the  House  not  taking  this  petition  of  the 
officers  into  immediate  consideration,  rank  and  file,  troopers, 
dragoons,  and  infantry,  drew  closer  their  recently-formed  compact, 
and  prepared  a  document  of  their  own  for  the  perusal  of  the 
House.     They  here  described   "a  model  of  a  military  common 
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council,  who  should  assemble  two  commissioned  officers  and  two 
private  soldiers  out  of  every  regiment,  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
the  army."  From  this  arrangement  the  superior  officers  stood 
aloof  ;  and  one,  Captain  Berry,  a  bosom  friend  and  old  companion 
of  Cromwell's,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  by  his  direction.  In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  but  he 
was  the  master  mind  which  governed  and  directed  all  things. 
He  now  began  to  show  himself  as  a  statesman  equal  to  the  soldier. 

The  crisis  was  now  hurried  on.  The  Lords  voted  that  the  king 
should  be  brought  from  Hollinby  to  Oaklands,  and  a  fresh  treaty 
opened  with  him.  The  army  and  the  Independents,  who  were 
almost  one,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  forestall  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  peers  in  their  design. 

"  To  London  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
news.  "No,  never  shall  the  perjured  Stuart  enter  the  ancient 
capital  of  England  but  as  a  prisoner — a  criminal  brought  to  answer 
for  his  treasons  to  the  people.  Woe  to  us  if  we  do  the  woi'k  of  the 
Lord  negligently.  The  Hand  which  hath  sustained  shall  fall  from 
us,  and  our  names  become  a  reproach  to  future  ages.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  persevere — fight  the  good  fight — our  name  shall  be 
great  amongst  men,  and  our  monuments  erected  in  the  hearts  of 
their  children.     It  must  be  prevented." 

"  But  how  ?  "  demanded  Ireton,  who  was  present  at  the  council 
of  officers. 

A  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  his  future  father-in-law,  $s  he 
laconically  answered  : 

"Arrest  him." 

At  first  there  was  a  pause.  It  was  one  of  those  bold  strokes  of 
policy  which  energetic  minds  alone  are  capable  either  of  con- 
ceiving or  executing.  The  possession  of  the  person  of  the  captive 
king  would  at  once  make  the  army  not  only  master  of  his  fate,  but 
deprive  the  Parliament  of  the  only  support  which  could  uphold 
them  in  their  struggle  with  the  military  rulers  of  the  clay,  into 
whose  hands  the  power  of  the  kingdom  had  already  passed.  Still 
one  difficulty  presented  itself.  Like  most  men  trained  to  arms, 
they  had  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  law,  its  windings 
and  imposing  forms.  The  question  was,  what  power,  except  the 
Parliament,  could  grant  a  warrant  for  such  an  act  ? 

"  Warrant  !  "  repeated  the  master-mind  which  ruled  them. 
"  When  the  pure  faith  and  your  future  liberties  are  in  jeopardy, 
is  it  a  time  to  prate  of  warrants  ?  What  is  a  warrant  but  a  piece 
of  sheepskin,  scribbled  over  by  the  penman's  craft,  to  convey  the 
expression  of  insulted  justice's  will — a  summons  to  answer  for 
crime — the  appeal  of  the  injured  to  those  immutable  laws  which 
require  no  linguist  to  explain,  or  judge  to  execute  ?  Our  rights 
and  our  good  swords  are  our  warrant." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  rose  from  the  daring,  resolute  men  to 
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whom  these  observations  were  addressed.  Bold  themselves,  they 
delighted  in  courage  in  others ;  and  the  positive  triumph  which 
the  act  would  give  them  over  the  vacillating  Fairfax,  whom  they 
held  in  suspicion,  and  the  Parliament,  who  had  so  ungratefully 
treated  them,  were  powerful  inducements.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

"  You  will  defend  the  act  ?  "  quietly  demanded  Cromwell. 

"  With  our  lives — our  blood,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I,  then,  will  see  it  done.  I  make  no  compact  with  you  ;  for, 
with  such  men,  oaths  and  vain  bonds  are  less  binding  than  true 
words.  In  three  days  Charles  Stuart  shall  be  the  prisoner  of  the 
army — not  the  Parliament." 

The  short  council  soon  afterwards  broke  up  ;  but,  brief  as  it  was, 
it  decided  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  for  years  in  England. 

"  Shall  I  undertake  this  task  ?  "  demanded  Ireton,  who  had 
followed  his  intended  father-in-law  from  the  meeting ;  "  thou 
knowest  my  fidelity  is  inseparably  attached  to  thee." 

"Say  rather  thy  interest,"  replied  Oliver  ;  "thou  knowest  I  hate 
the  phraseology  which  schoolmen  have  invented  to  disguise  their 
thoughts,  freshly  christening  things  and  passions.  I  would  have 
words  like  mirrors — made  to  reflect  the  heart,  not  veil  it." 

His  companion  smiled,  for  he  could  not  but  remember  that,  of 
the  noted  personages  of  the  time,  the  speaker  was  the  most 
remarkable  for  that  peculiar  phraseology  which  left  the  hearer  in 
doubt  of  his  intentions,  and,  like  a  double-edged  sword,  cut  both 
ways — that  his  words  were  generally  a  mask  used  to  conceal  his 
real  motives  without  directly  denying  them — and  that,  although  a 
lover  of  truth,  he  frequently  equivocated  with  it. 

Cromwell  observed  the  smile,  and,  for  an  instant,  his  quick  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  overcame  his  usual  habit  of  self-command.  Ireton's 
thoughts  had  been  as  plainly  revealed  to  him  as  though  he  had 
spoken  them,  and  he,  for  once,  frankly  replied  to  them  : 

"  I  combat  the  world  with  its  own  weapons,  boy.  It  were  the 
fool's  wisdom  to  encounter  cunning  with  simplicity,  falsehood 
with  truth,  or  treachery  with  loyalty,  with  men  whose  every  word 
is  weighed.  There  must  be  a  guard  upon  the  lips  where  great 
achievements  are  at  stake.  The  best  intentions  must  sometimes 
wear  a  mask.  "When  all  are  armed,  it  were  a  folly  to  mingle  with 
mankind  unless  armed  too." 

"  Hast  been  reading  Ignatius  Loyola  lately  ? "  demanded 
Ireton,  with  a  laugh. 

"He  was  no  fool,  Papist  though  he  was.  One  of  his  lessons  I 
remember  at  this  moment." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Always  to  exact  implicit  obedience  and  respect  from  all  who 
ranked  beneath  him." 

Ireton  was  silent ;   he  saw  that  the  moment  for  familiarity  was 
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past,  and  he  wisely  forbore  to  renew  it;  it  was  like  playing  with  a 
lion — the  paw  might  be  as  soft  as  velvet  to  the  touch,  but  it 
reminded  you  every  instant  that  the  animal  had  claws. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  intrusted  with  this  expedition,  then  ? "  he 
said,  with  a  manner  which  denoted  more  dissatisfaction  than 
remonstrance . 

"  It  is  beneath  thee.  Hast  never  seen  the  gallant  stag  chased  in 
the  forest  ?  " 

"  Often." 

"  The  chiefs  enjoy  the  sport ;  but  when  run  down,  the  menial 
performs  the  last  office.  Charles  is  at  bay  :  another  must  wind  the 
mort.  That  is  always  best  done  which  is  done  quietly.  Wert  thou 
seen  in  this  it  would  attract  too  much  attention  to  the  act,  and  draw 
men's  gaze  upon  me.  I  am  content  to  move  the  puppets  which 
play  my  game,  and  not  let  the  world  see  me  pull  the  strings.  It 
is  known  thou  art  about  to  become  my  son-in-law,  since  Bridget's 
maiden  fancy  has  been  smitten  with  that  bear's  face  of  thine.  For 
the  future,"  he  added,  "  ask  me  no  more  reasons  for  my  conduct — 
it  is  not  often  that  I  am  disposed  to  give  them." 

That  same  evening  the  speaker  sent  for  one  Joyce,  a  cornet  in 
Whalley's  regiment.  Cromwell  had  often  noticed  him  for  his 
reckless  courage,  extreme  daring,  and  the  implicit  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  superior  officers.  The  fellow  was  not  without  ambition, 
but  formed  of  the  metal  which  tyrants  work  their  way  with — an 
instrument  fitted  for  good  or  evil  things,  according  to  the  hand 
which  used  him.  His  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  Hollinby 
and  arrest  the  king,  whom  he  was  to  convey  first  to  the  mansion 
of  the  Cromwell  family  at  Hinchinbrook.  A  troop  of  horse  was  to 
accompany  him. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  flinch  in  this  ?  "  demanded  the  general, 

"  From  the  fire  of  the  enemy  as  soon,"  replied  the  young  man, 
who  felt  elated  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  "  Death  niay 
arrest  my  progress,  but  shall  not  frighten  me  back.  I  am  of  no 
cur's  breed,  general,  and  will  not  belie  my  race." 

"  Be  prudent  as  thou  art  faithful  in  this  thing,  and  thou  shalt  not 
go  unrewarded.  Eyes  are  upon  thee  which  watch  and  weigh  men's 
actions  with  no  ungrateful  spirit.     Mount  and  away  !  " 

Saluting  his  superior,  Joyce  left  the  tent,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  started  at  the  head  of  his  party  to  Hollinby,  where  the  unsus- 
pecting king  was  wasting  in  idle  negotiation  and  delay  the  moments 
which,  employed  in  action,  might  still  have  saved,  if  not  his  crown 
and  throne,  at  least  his  life.  But  none  are  so  blind  as  those  whom 
God  hath  doomed. 

Hollinby  House  was  a  fine  old  baronial  building  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan character  ;  in  fact,  the  virgin  queen  had  more  than  once 
visited  it  in  the  progresses  which  she  delighted  to  make,  as  much 
to  gratify  her  own  inordinate  vanity,  by  the  adulation  she  received, 
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as  to  afford  pleasure  to  her  royal  subjects.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  lai*ge  chase  or  park,  well  wooded,  and  stocked  with  deer ;  the 
ground  round  the  house  being  laid  out  in  quaint  old  flower  gardens, 
where  the  earth  was  raised  in  terraces,  and  adorned  with  balustrades 
and  statues.  At  the  back  was  a  fine  old  bowling  alley,  shaded  by 
a  double  row  of  chestnut-trees,  between  which  the  well-trimmed 
sward  was  spread  like  a  verdant  carpet.  This  was  the  captive 
monarch's  usual  place  of  resort  during  the  morning,  where  he 
either  amused  himself  at  bowls,  or  gave  audience  to  such  visitors 
as  were  permitted  to  approach  him ;  for,  although  treated  with 
every  outward  mark  of  respect,  he  was  strictly  watched.  It  was 
here  he  was  indulged  in  the  puerile  vanity  of  exercising  the 
supposed  hereditary  gift  of  his  race  in  touching  for  the  evil. 
Crowds  of  persons  affected  with  the  fatal  leprosy  attended  daily  at 
first,  but  gradually  diminished  when  they  found  the  bounty  of  a 
silver  crown  usually  given  to  the  patients  was  discontinued.  It 
is  strange  how  soon  the  spirit  of  incredulity  spread  after  the 
alteration. 

"Will  your  majesty  condescend  to  play  ?  "  demanded  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  suit,  respectfully  addressing  Charles  as  he  walked 
in  gloomy  meditation  under  the  trees,  which  cast  a  gloom  almost 
as  lowering  as  his  fortunes. 

An  impatient  wave  of  the  hand  was  the  sole  response 

Perhaps  the  captive's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  removed  to  a 
far  different  scene — to  France,  his  wife,  and  children  ;  or,  in  the 
bitterness  of  regret,  he  compared  his  present  state  with  the  brilliancy 
of  his  youth  and  the  bright  promise  of  his  earlier  manhood.  His 
attendants  saw  that  he  was  moved,  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  ; 
even  those  who  were  set  by  the  Presbyterians  to  watch  his  person 
followed  their  example  ;  for  he  was  affable  under  misfortune,  and 
never  showed  more  real  dignity  of  character  than  when  he  had  lost 
all  external  characteristics  of  the  high  rank  he  so  long  had  occupied 
in  the  world. 

A  young  girl,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  who 
had  been  standing  near  the  edge  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  aged 
peasant,  made  her  way  through  one  of  the  gaps  which  the  country 
people  had  made,  timidly  approached  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
knelt  before  him,  modestly  removing  her  kerchief,  as  was  the 
custom  with  those  who  came  to  be  touched  for  the  disease.  She 
awaited  the  usual  ceremony.  As  no  chaplain  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  by — and  Charles  acknowledged  no  other — he  began 
pronouncing  the  usual  prayer  himself. 

"  Look  at  the  superstitious  wench  !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Hareby, 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  officers  set  over  the  king.  "  She  seems  to 
believe  in  the  mummery.  Much  yet  has  to  be  done  before  super- 
stition and  priestcraft  are  rooted  out  of  England." 

"  Say  rather  kingcraft,"  observed  his  companion. 
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Although  displeased  at  the  ceremony,  neither  of  the  speakers  felt 
disposed  to  interfere,  to  prevent,  or  to  approach  to  witness  it ;  but 
moodily  continued  their  walk. 

Charles,  during  the  prayer,  had  closed  his  eyes,  for  he  was 
devoutly  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  supposed 
miraculous  gift  of  his  race.  As  he  approached  to  place  his  ungloved 
hand  upon  her  neck,  he  observed  that  the  scars  were  merely  painted, 
and  the  apparent  sores  caused  by  artificial  means.  In  the  corner 
of  the  girl's  boddice  was  a  letter. 

"  From  the  queen,  sire,"  whispered  the  girl. 
Charles,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  eagerly  took  the  letter,  and 
concealed  it  in  his  sleeve  ;  as  he  did  so,  their  eyes  met,  and,  despite 
disguise,  he  recognised  the  Lady  of  Stanfield,  who  had  accompanied 
her  husband  from  France  to  accomplish  her  dangerous  errand. 
The  old  man  upon  whose  arm  she  had  been  leaning  was  no  other 
than  the  faithful  Martin. 

No  sooner  was  her  purpose  achieved,  than  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  first  replacing  the  kerchief,  and  walked  back  to  her  com- 
panion without  one  word — without  even  pressing  to  her  lips  the 
royal  hand  which  loyalty  and  affection  to  her  mistress  prompted 
her  to  kiss.  This  was  perhaps  the  severest  trial  during  the  whole 
adventure. 

The  king  soon  afterwards  retired  to  his  room  to  peruse  the  letter 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  obtained.  It  urged  him  by  every  tie  which 
conjugal  love  could  dictate  to  escape,  and  informed  him  of  a  plot 
then  in  agitation  to  provide  him  with  the  means.  The  time  was 
to  be  that  very  night.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  it  was  observed 
that  the  captive  was  unusually  melancholy  and  filent, 

Cleverly  as  the  lady  thought  she  had  executed  her  purpose,  an 
observanteye  was  upon  her,  the  eye  of  her  most  relentless  enemy, 
who  had  only  relaxed  his  pursuit  on  her  escape  from  England  with 
the  unfortunate  Henrietta  Maria.  He  had  long  since  recovered 
from  the  wounds  he  received  on  the  night  of  his  fall  from  the 
walls  of  Exeter,  and,  like  a  restless  spirit  of  evil,  was  watching  the 
hour  and  the  occasion  to  complete  the  ruin  he  so  long  had  planned. 
The  first  impulse  of  his  malignant  beart  was  to  cause  her  to  be 
instantly  arrested,  but  prudence  restrained  him.  The  letter  was 
already  "in  the  possession  of  the  king,  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  so  anxious  to  treat  with  him,  would  never 
so  far  outrage  the  royal  dignity  as  to  cause  his  person  to  be  searched, 
and  without  the  proof  he  would  be  powerless. 

"  No,"  he  muttered,  'k  it  was  not  merely  to  deliver  a  letter  that 
she  left  the  sunny  shores  of  France  ;  her  husband,  too,  must  be 
near  her.  Their  object,  doubtless,  is  to  rescue  Charles.  They  will 
linger  round  the  net,   and   I   shall  catch  them  all  in  the  same 


springe 


With  these  words  he  called  for  his  horse,  and  rode  to  a 


village  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Cromwell  had  secretly  arrived 
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to  watch  the  execution  of  the  orders  he  had  given  to  Joyce,  and,  if 
necessary,  either  from  weakness  on  his  part  or  resistance  from  the 
Presbyterians,  to  execute  them  himself.  Their  interview  was  brief, 
but  satisfactory  to  both. 

That  very  evening,  while  Charles  slept,  the  letter,  which  he  had 
not  had  the  precaution  to  destroy,  was  cleverly  abstracted  from  his 
person  :  its  contents  not  only  revealed  the  plot,  but  the  intended 
manner  of  its  execution.  A  smile  lit  the  features  of  the  leader  of 
the  Independents  as  he  read  it,  and  he  determined  by  one  bold  blow 
to  end  the  dispute  between  the  Parliament,  Charles,  and  the  people. 

Calling  to  him  Dick  of  the  Belt,  whom  gratitude  had  made  the 
most  faithful  of  his  followers,  he  determined  to  put  his  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  the  test. 

"  I  have  a  duty  for  thee,"  he  said,  gloomily,  as  soon  as  the  soldier 
stood  before  him  ;  "  perform  it  faithfully,  and  thou  shalt  return  to 
thy  fair  bride  and  office  in  Hull,  before  the  war  is  ended,  enriched 
with  worldly  gifts  and  the  consciousness  of  having  served  thy 
country." 

"  Name  it,  general,"  replied  the  young  man,  proudly  ;  "  I  hope 
there  is  danger  in  it,  that  I  may  prove  my  gratitude  and  fidelity  to 
the  cause  and  you." 

"  Hast  ever  shot  a  fellow-creature  ? — taken  the  life  of  a  being 
formed  in  the  same  scale  of  creation  as  thyself  ? — arrested  the  heart 
in  its  quick  beatings  by  the  cold  blow  of  death  ?  " 

"  Never — at  least,  not  in  cold  blood.  In  battle  I  have  done  my 
duty  like  another." 

"  Mount  and  follow  me.  I  will  place  thee  opposite  a  window  " 
— and  here  the  speaker  looked  a  second  time  at  the  letter — "  of 
Hollinby  House.  Thou  wilt  see  a  false  sentinel  betray  his  watch. 
Stir  not.  Thou  wilt  see  traitors  plotting  a  greater  traitor's  escape 
from  justice.  Draw  not  thy  breath  too  loud,  lest  it  should  scare 
them  from  their  purpose.  But  when  the  window  opens,  and  a 
man  appears  ready  to  descend — then " 

"  What  then  ?  "  demanded  Dick,  astonished  at  the  agitation  of 
the  speaker,  which  was  visible  in  his  trembling  speech  and  the 
heavy  drops  of  perspiration  which  stood  upon  his  forehead. 

"  Level  thy  Aveapon.  Let  thine  eye  be  true  and  thy  heart  strong. 
Strike  him  dead." 

Dick  hesitated ;  the  manner  of  Cromwell,  more  than  the  deed, 
alarmed  him. 

"  Dost  hesitate  ?  " 

"  No,  general ;  but  I  would,  if  it  pleasure  thee,  learn  what  crime 
he  has  committed,  and  who  is  the  man  whose  life  must  pay  the 
forfeit  bj-  my  hands." 

"A  traitor  to  his  country  and  its  liberties — a  perjured  traitor — 
England's  enemy  and  mine." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  soldier  with  a  sigh,  "  I'll  do  it." 
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That  same  night  three  persons  stood  upon  the  little  sward  of  grass 
at  the  back  of  Hollinby  House — Rupert,  Herbert,  and  Martin. 
They  little  thought  that  the  life  of  every  one  of  them  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  concealed  sentinel,  whose  piece  alternately  covered 
them.  All  three  were  restless  and  excited ;  the}*  had  no  assurance 
that  Charles  would  consent  to  the  entreaties  of  his  queen,  and 
escape  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  still  they  were  faithful  to 
the  hope  which  brought  them  there. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  whispered  Rupert,  "  the  sentinel  beneath  the 
terrace  is  changed  at  last.     Our  friend  is  at  his  post." 

No  sooner  had  the  relief  passed  on  its  way  than  the  disguised 
Royalist  who  had  been  placed  on  duty  made  signals  with  his  arms 
to  invite  them  to  approach  ;  which  they  carefully  did. 

•'  Have  you  heard  anything  ?  "  demanded  the  impatient  prince. 

'•  His  majesty  consents,"  said  the  gentleman,  who,  to  serve  his 
king,  had  changed  his  name  and  rank  to  enlist  in  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  regiments.     "  He  twice  raised  his  hat  at  supper." 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  the  letter. 

Presently  the  window  was  cautiously  opened,  and  the  monarch, 
who  had  contrived  to  leave  his  chamber,  appeared  in  the  dress  of 
a  simple  officer.     But  he  was  still  wavering  and  irresolute. 

"  'Tis  he  !  "  whispered  a  stern  voice  to  Dick.    "  Now  is  the  time." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  lose  not  a  moment,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Rupert. 
"  Descend  at  once." 

"  Fire  !  "  hoarsely  exclaimed  Cromwell. 

The  hand  of  Dick  was  on  the  matchlock,  when  a  female,  who 
had  been  silently  watching  the  whole  proceedings  from  an  adjoining 
copse,  rushed  forward  and  dashed  aside  his  arm.  The  piece  went 
off,  but  the  aim  was  hurtless. 

"  Traitor  !  "  she  shrieked,  "  would  you  slay  your  king  ?  " 

"  The  king  !  "  repeated  the  bewildered  soldier.  "  I  knew  not 
that — I  knew  not  that !  " 

He  turned  to  reproach  his  general  with  the  attempt  to  turn  him 
into  an  assassin,  to  cover  his  name  with  infamy.  But  it  was  too 
late — Cromwell  had  disappeared. 

The  alarm  created  by  the  explosion  caused  the  guard  to  return. 
Charles  retired,  dispirited  and  hopeless,  to  his  chamber.  His 
friends  were  surrounded  and  disarmed. 

"  Hold  !  "  said  a  superior  officer,  a  well-known  confidant  of 
Cromwell's,  who  appeared  upon  the  spot ;  "harm  not  your  prisoners. 
To  London  with  them  !  Here  is  the  warrant  for  their  committal 
to  the  Gate  House." 

"And  the  woman  ?  "  added  the  subaltern,  pointing  to  Mary. 

"  She  is  my  prize,"  said  Barford,  who  suddenly  approached. 
"  Here  is  an  order  for  her  delivery  to  my  care." 

The  Lady  of  Stanfield  fainted,  and  was  borne  from  the  place  in 
the  arms  of  her  triumphant  enemy. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

ORDERS  were  given  for  the  removal  of  all  the  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  Mary,  to  the  prison  of  the  Gate  House  in  London. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  party  was  a  stern  Independent, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  looked  upon  a?  a 
second  Joshua  sent  to  relieve  a  suffering  and  oppressed  people. 
Most  of  the  leaders  of  his  sect,  the  more  worldly  motive  of  whose 
fidelity  to  his  behests  was  ambition,  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
They  already  saw  in  him  the  man  destined  to  wield  the  sovereignty 
of  England,  and  elevate  her  place  amongst  nations. 

The  agony  of  Herbert  when  he  beheld  his  wife  in  the  arms  of 
his  rival  and  her  deadly  enemy  was  fearful.  His  heart  collapsed 
with  its  agony,  which  was  too  deep  for  words.  Tears  would  have 
been  a  relief,  but  they  were  denied  him. 

"  There  was  another  prisoner,"  said  the  officer,  looking  around  ; 
"  has  he  escaped  ?  " 

The  men  searched  everywhere,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

"  A  thin,  wiry  old  man,"  added  their  commander.  "  See  that  he 
escapes  not." 

A  second  examination  of  the  wood  and  shrubbery  near  was  made, 
but  without  success.  The  party  for  whom  they  searched  was  no 
other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Martin,  who,  with  an  agility  far 
beyond  his  years,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  surprise  had  drawn 
himself  by  an  overhanging  branch  into  a  tree,  from  which  position 
he  could  both  see  and  hear  all  that  passed.  Although  his  situation 
was  a  painful  one,  he  maintained  it  firmly,  despite  the  cramp  in 
his  limbs,  occasioned  by  his  being  wedged  between  the  fork  of  the 
tree.  He  feared  even  to  breathe,  much  more  to  stir,  lest  the 
rustling  of  a  leaf  should  have  betrayed  him. 

"  Watch  over  her,  angels  ! "  groaned  Herbert,  as  he  was  torn 
away  by  the  soldiers,  his  eyes  to  the  last  fixed  upon  the  inanimate 
form  of  his  young  wife,  who  still  reclined  in  the  arms  of  Barford  ; 
"  protect  or  take  her  !  " 

Despite  his  frantic  struggles,  he  was  dragged  away.  Many  a 
time  in  after-life  was  the  agony  of  that  bitter  hour  remembered. 

"  Mine,  mine  at  last  ! "  exclaimed  Barford,  smweying  with  an 
inflamed  countenance  the  form  of  his  victim.  "  My  long  years  of 
burning  agony  are  repaid  at  this  hour  of  triumph  !  The  fire 
within  my  heart  will  soon  be  quenched  !  Oh,  what  joy  it  will  be 
to  see  her  tears  and  listen  to  her  prayers — watch  the  deep  blushes 
of  her  shame  as  I  enfold  her  in  my  eager  arms  !  " 

Laying  the  still  prostrate  burden  upon  a  bank,  he  sought  for 
water  by  the  neighbouring  brook,  which  ran  through  the  chase, 
and  returned  to  sprinkle  it  over  her  pale  face  and  neck.  Martin 
took  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  glide  softly  from  his  position 
in  the  tree  to  the  ground,  and  crept  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  a 
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clump  of  shrubs  which  were  growing  near.  No  sooner  had  he 
ensconced  himself  than  the  ruffian  returned. 

"  She  revives  !  "  he  said  ;  "  the  light  of  life  visits  once  more  her 
eyes  !    In  a  few  minutes  she  will  be  mine  !  " 

"  Will  she  ?  "  thought  Martin  to  himself,  as  he  drew  a  long  deer- 
knife  from  his  girdle.     "  Not  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

No  sooner  had  the  consciousness  of  her  misery  and  the  presence 
of  her  enemy  returned,  than  Mary  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him,  by  the  agony  of  her  heart,  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  and  the  fear  of  Heaven,  to  spare  her  weakness  and  respect 
her  honour. 

"  Pity,"  she  added,  "  pity  !  " 

"Ay,"  replied  the  ruffian,  "  such  pity  as  you  had  on  me  when  I 
knelt,  like  a  crushed  worm,  .at  your  proud  feet,  and  you  refused 
me — such  pity  as  the  hungry  vulture  feels  when  the  bird  within 
its  grasp  turns  its  eye  in  agony  and  terror.  No,  Mary ;  this  hour — 
nay,  this  minute — ends  the  impatient  longing  of  my  heart.  Thou 
art  mine  !  Earth  could  not  bribe  me  to  forego  the  joy,  or  Heaven 
deprive  me  of  it  !  " 

In  an  instant  his  arms  were  wound  round  her  shrinking  form, 
and,  despite  her  shrieks  and  loathing,  his  lips  pressed  to  hers. 
Suddenly  he  felt  a  sharp,  exquisite  pain  between  his  shoulders ; 
his  grasp  unloosened ;  and  he  fell  with  a  groan  upon  the  sward. 
The  knife  of  old  Martin  was  sticking  through  his  shoulder-blade. 

"  Saved  !  saved  !  "  cried  Mary,  falling  on  her  knees  in  thank- 
fulness.    "  Heaven  has  not  forsaken  me  !  " 

"  True,  lady,"  said  old  Martin,  raising  her  ;  "  but  we  must  not 
desert  ourselves.  The  villain's  horse  is  standing  hard  by — a 
powerful  roan.  We  must  put  space  between  us  and  our  enemies. 
Every  minute  is  an  age  when  safety  depends  upon  speed  and 
promptitude.     Have  you  courage  to  mount  and  ride  behind  me  ?  " 

"  Courage  ! "  repeated  Mary,  clinging  to  his  arm ;  "  ay,  to  the 
death,  to  escape  from  worse  than  death.  Mount,  old  fidelity,  and 
away  at  once." 

Without  a  word,  Martin  released  the  steed,  and  placed  his  rescued 
mispress  before  him. 

As  they  rode  the  whole  of  the  night,  sparing  neither  the  beast 
nor  themselves,  by  daybreak  they  reached  an  inn,  in  a  retired 
situation  by  the  roadside,  and  at  Martin's  persuasion  Mary  con- 
sented to  descend  to  partake  of  some  refreshment.  Indeed,  repose 
was  not  more  necessary  for  her  than  the  horse,  who  had  gallantly 
borne  them  at  full  speed  from  the  danger  of  pursuit.  His  strength 
was  all  but  exhausted,  and  an  hour's  rest  was  absolutely  necessary 
before  he  could  proceed  with  his  double  burden. 

"  And  whither  do  you  propose  to  direct  our  way  ?  "  demanded 
the  still  agitated  lady. 

"  To  Loud<*h,  if  you  approve." 
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"  Ay,  to  London,  to  share  my  husband's  prison — if  necessary,  his 
scaffold ;  for  I  know  the  cruel  men  into  whose  hands  he  has  fallen 
thirst  for  his  blood.  They  preach  mercy  and  justice,  but  they  rest 
upon  their  lips  only  ;  they  have  no  place  in  their  hearts." 

"  Have  you  no  friends,"  said  the  faithful  servitor,  "  where  you 
could  find  concealment  for  a  few  days  till  this  storm  blows  over  ?  " 
for  he  had  no  great  desire  to  see  his  beloved  charge  an  inmate, 
although  a  voluntary  one,  of  the  Gate  House. 

"  Friends  !  Alas  !  the  wretched  have  no  friends  !  Like  summer 
flies,  they  exist  but  when  the  sky  is  fair  and  prosperity  smiles  on 
us.  Let  the  storm  come,  and  they  disappear.  Stay,  stay  !  "  she 
added,  suddenly  recollecting  herself  ;  "  yes,  I  have  a  friend — one 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  who  truly  loves  my  husband  ;  he  is 
powerful,  too,  with  these  bad  men." 

"  How  do  you  name  him  ?  "  asked  Martin,  doubtingly. 

"  Milton,  the  poet — the  man  whose  soul  breathes  all  that  is  noble 
in  humanity  or  beautiful  in  nature.  Herbert  and  he  were  friends 
at  college^wandered  together  over  sunny  France  and  classic  Italy. 
He  has  a  heart  pure  as  his  fame — noble  as  his  muse.  I'll  seek 
him  ;  he  will  not  refuse  me  aid  in  my  despair.  Perhaps  he  may 
procure  my  husband's  liberty." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,  lady,"  said  the  huntsman.  "  Poets  are 
not  much  in  my  way,  seeing  I  never  read  any  book  but  the  Psalter 
and  the  '  Mysteries  of  Venery '  in  my  life.  Therefore  I  cannot 
advise  you.  But  if  you  think  it  better  to  remain  concealed  in  this 
quiet  hostel,  fortunately,  we  are  not  without  the  means.  My 
doublet  is  quilted  with  broad  pieces  ;  and,  fortunately,  your  dress 
is  not  likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Alas  the  day  !  that  I  should  live 
to  see  my  master's  daughter  in  a  linsey  gown  and  camlet  hood, 
when  silks  and  velvets  are  scarcely  good  enough  for  her  dainty 
form." 

Mary  smiled  at  the  old  man's  allusion  to  her  dress.  She  still 
retained  the  disguise  she  had  worn  when  she  contrived  to  deliver 
the  letter  of  Henrietta  to  her  captive  husband. 

After  a  repose  of  three  hours,  the  steed  was  sufficiently  rested  to 
proceed.  Paying  their  host,  who  eyed  them  suspiciously,  Martin 
particularly,  they  inquired  the  nearest  road  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
and,  as  long  as  the  fellow  stood  watching  them,  or  could  perceive 
them  from  the  windows  of  his  Jiouse,  steadily  pursued  it ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  turned  the  angle  of  the  wood  than  Martin  struck 
off  in  an  opposite  direction,  taking  by-paths  and  shaded  lanes, 
which  he  well  knew  would  conduct  them  in  a  zig-zag  direction  to 
the  point  he  wished  to  steer  for. 

"  This  is  not  the  road  the  host  pointed  out,"  observed  Mary. 

"  Thank  Heaven  it  is  not,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  I  have  followed 
the  hounds  too  often,  and  am  too  keen  a  woodsman,  to  leave  scent 
or  trail  behind  me.     Our  host  hath  a  villainous  face— a  hang-dog 
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look.  A  discerning  judge  would  hang  him  on  it — a  jury  refuse  to 
take  even  the  life  of  a  dog  upon  his  oath.  I  never  meet  such  faces 
but  I  mistrust  them." 

"  Ride  on,"  sighed  Mary.  "  Our  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  ; 
it  hath  been  too  bountiful  to  me  to  mistrust  its  protection  longer. 
My  worst  fear  is  past." 

"  It  ought  to  be,  if  six  inches  of  my  good  deer-knife  through  his 
shoulder-blade  can  quiet  it.  I  never  struck  with  more  hearty  good- 
will since  I  have  been  a  man.  "Would  it  had  been  his  heart !  that 
would  have  made  all  sure.     As  it  is,  he  may  recover." 

"  Recover  !  "  repeated  his  listener,  her  pale  cheek  becoming  yet 
paler  at  the  thought. 

"  Ay,  lady  ;  he  hath  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  The  tumble  I  gave 
him  from  the  walls  of  Exeter  would  have  broken  an  honester 
man's  neck ;  but  he  will  meet  with  the  rogue's  fortune  at  last — the 
gallows — or  I  am  much  mistaken  ;  a  discerning  eye  may  read  it  in 
his  face." 

As  the  hours  passed  on,  the  fears  of  the  fugitives  gradually 
diminished,  and  they  passed  the  night  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence at  a  house  kept  by  a  lone  widow  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  through  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass. 

The  fourth  day  brought  them  safely  to  London,  where  conceal- 
ment may  be  easily  obtained  by  those  who  have  money  in  their 
purses  to  pay  for  it. 

The  name  of  Milton  was  too  well  known,  from  his  poetical  fame 
and  connection  with  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  day,  for  our 
travellers  to  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  out  his  residence. 
Almost  the  first  person  whom  they  inquired  of  in  Charing-cross 
directed  them,  and  they  made  their  way  to  a  narrow  street  at  the 
back  of  the  Abbey,  in  which  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
tenanted  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  order  to  be  near  the  Parliament,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  as  correspondent  long  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  post  of  Latin  secretary.  It  was  a  quaint  old  house, 
situated  in  an  angle  of  the  street — just  such  a  spot  as  Contemplation 
would  have  chosen  to  pore  over  the  traditions  of  the  past,  or  muse 
upon  the  future.  The  apartment  into  which  they  were  shown, 
although  plainly  furnished,  bore  many  indications  of  its  master's 
literary  tastes  and  pursuits.  Several  busts  in  terracotta,  and 
pictures,  reminiscences  of  his  visit  to  Italy,  were  upon  the  walls, 
and  books  and  costly  manuscripts  piled  on  the  table,  where  mathe- 
matical instruments,  a  violin,  manuscript  music,  and  a  vase  of 
flowers  were  placed  in  artist-like  confusion.  A  painter  would  have 
felt  a  pleasure  in  sketching  that  table.  The  domestic — a  quiet, 
Puritanical-looking  woman,  whose  unsullied  wimple  and  linen 
cuffs  might  have  graced  a  Flemish  picture — civilly  requested  them 
to  be  seated  while  she  informed  her  master  of  their  arrival. 

"  He  must  have  a  kind  heart,"  said  Mary,  looking  round  the  table, 
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"for  he  is  fond  of  flowers.  Where  Nature's  simplest  tastes  are 
given  her  purer  feelings  accompany  the  gift.  See,"  she  added, 
"  music  too  !     I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him." 

Although  Martin  did  not  exactly  comprehend  her  mode  of 
reasoning,  and  had  a  profound  mistrust  of  everyone  who  bore  the 
name  of  Puritan,  he  acquiesced  in  her  opinion.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  one  word  which  could  crush  the  last  hope  to  which 
her  heart  still  clung. 

In  a  few  moments  the  poet  entered  the  apartment. 

Milton  at  this  period  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  possessed 
that  remarkable  grace  of  person  which  is  independent  of  form  or 
feature,  but  derives  its  source  from  the  harmony  of  the  mind.  His 
chestnut  hair,  parted  over  his  lofty  forehead,  fell  in  silky  waving 
curls  over  his  shoulder,  and  contrasted  finely  with  his  well-formed 
throat,  which  the  open  Vandyke  he  wore  displayed.  He  was  attired  in 
a  loose  gown  of  mulberry-coloured  camlet,  through  the  open  slashes 
of  which  the  long  Holland  linen  sleeves,  edged  with  point  lace, 
were  seen.  Bowing  with  well-bred  ease — for  he  had  mixed  with 
princes  and  the  master  spirits  of  the  earth,  not  as  an  equal,  but  an 
idol — he  demanded  the  cause  of  their  visit. 

"  Hope  !  "  said  Mary,  clasping  her  hands,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
imploringly  upon  him. 

"  Hope  !  "  repeated  the  poet. 

"  The  hope  that  I  should  find  thee  the  generous  being  his  lips  I 
love  have  named  thee  ;  the  hope  that  God  hath  given  thee  a  heart 
to  feel  the  misery  of  others — to  use  thy  influence  with  cruel  men 
to  save  thy  friend  from  death,  his  wife  from  madness.  My  husband 
— save  him  !  "  she  added,  sinking  on  her  knees,  and  clinging  to  him, 
"  and  my  lips  shall  bless  thee,  my  boy  be  taught  to  lisp  thy  name  in 
his  first  prayer.  Nay,  I  will  promise  thee  a  greater  recompense — 
thine  own  pure  heart  shall  bless  thee!  " 

"Rise,  madam,"  said  the  poet,  struck  by  her  manner  and  the 
passionate  energy  of  her  language,  by  which  he  saw  at  once  that 
her  peasant  costume  was  only  assumed  as  a  disguise  ;  "  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  husband  whose  danger  thus  alarms  your  woman's 
heart,  and  whose  fate  for  your  sake  interests  mine." 

"  Herbert,  the  companion  of  your  youth — Herbert,  who  loves 
you  with  a  brother's  love." 

"  Herbert !  "  repeated  Milton,  "  a  prisoner  !  where  ?  " 

"  In  the  Gate  House." 

"  And  his  crime  ?  " 

"  An  attempt  to  rescue  the  king.  He  is  a  Royalist,  and  you," 
she  added,  "  lend  the  influence  of  your  powerful  genius — the 
weight  of  your  name — to  aid  the  people's  cause ;  but  that  should 
not  divide  your  hearts,  since  both  act  but  as  duty  prompts. 
Herbert  would"  not  abandon  you " 

"  Nor  I  abandon  Herbert,"  interrupted  the  poet.     "  Lady,  you 
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little  know  my  heart  if  you  deem  that  time  can  cool  its  friendship 
or  blunt  its  boyhood's  feelings.  If  my  influence  is  small  with, 
those  who  now  rule  England,  blame  not  that ;  you  shall  not 
reproach  my  zeal.     You,  too,  are  a  fugitive  ?  " 

"Ay,  from  worse  than  death — from  the  bitter  enemy  who  has 
passed  between  me  and  the  sunshine  of  my  days — from  Barford." 
"  Barford  !  "  repeated  Milton,  in  surprise. 

"  Ay  ;  you  know  him  not.  Men  think  him  honest,  for  he  speaks 
them  fair,  even  while  scheming  to  outwit  them.  He  hath  the 
kindest  words  upon  his  lip  even  when  plotting  misery  and  shame. 
His  passions  are  the  fiend's — destructive  as  the  volcano's  burning 
stream ;  nay,  more,"  she  continued,  with  a  blush,  "  for  that  destroys 
but  life — his  aims  are  at  honour." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  pale  brow  of  the  listener  as  Mary  thus 
conveyed  to  him  the  nature  of  the  danger  from  which  she  fled. 
His  pure  and  manly  heart  felt  for  her  wrongs  and  misery,  for  he 
loved  her  husband,  and  he  mentally  resolved  to  try  all  means  to 
procure  his  liberation  ;  nor  was  he  altogether  hopeless  of  success, 
since,  independent  of  his  personal  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the 
triumphant  party,  Cromwell  he  knew  would  hesitate  to  break  with 
him,  as  he  feared  the  eloquence  both  of  his  tongue  and  pen. 
Summoning  the  same  domestic  who  had  received  the  travellers  on 
their  arrival,  he  informed  her  that  the  lady  and  her  attendant 
would  be  his  guests  for  some  few  days,  and  bade  her  prepare 
chambers  for  their  reception. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  thanks  with  which  Mary  would 
have  overwhelmed  him,  "  where  should  you  rest  but  with  Herbert's 
friends  ?  Besides,"  he  added,  "  though  my  lodging  is  a  poor  one, 
it  is  safer,  lady,  than  many  a  stately  pile — the  poor  respect  it,  and 
e'en  the  powerful  would  pause  before  they  offered  outrage  to  its 
inmates." 

"  True,"  said  Mary,  gratefully,  "  for  it  is  guarded  by  Genius  and 
Fame." 

Without  replying  to  her  compliment  but  by  a  quiet  smile, 
Milton  requested  her  to  relate  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  the 
attempted  escape  of  Charles  ;  how  it  was  defeated,  and  the  means 
of  her  own  escape.  The  story  was  soon  told,  all  but  the  name  of 
Herbert's  fellow-prisoner— even  to  the  generous  man  beside  her 
she  would  not  betray  that  the  nephew  of  the  king,  the  gallant 
Rupert,  had  been  the  companion  of  his  unfortunate  attempt. 

The  point  which  most  attracted  the  curiosity  of  her  host  was  the 
incident  of  the  sentinel  and  the  stern  man,  shrouded  in  a  cloak, 
who  commanded  him  to  fire. 

"You  have,  indeed,  been  sadly  tried  for  one  so  young  and 
gently  nurtured,"  he  observed,  as  she  finished  her  nai-ration  ;  "  but 
tell  me,  what  kind  of  man  was  he  who  gave  directions  to  fire  on 
the  unhappy  king  ?  " 
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"  A  heavy,  burly  person,  whose  slouched  beaver  so  hid  hia  brow 
I  could  not  scan  his  features ;  but  his  voice,  I  well  remember  that 
— it  came  from  his  clenched  teeth  like  a  serpent's  hiss  or  restless 
spirit's  whisper.  To  my  astonishment,  the  instant  the  alarm  was 
given  he  fled." 

"  'Twas  he  !  "  muttered  Milton,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  denoted  that  he  had  received  a  painful  impression.  "  As  I 
feared  !  as  I  feared  !  Ambition  hath  crept  into  his  heart — the 
temple  is  defiled — the  cherubim  hath  fled  !  " 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  "  observed  Mary. 

"  Well ;  he  is  a  man  of  good  and  evil  nature,  one  who  seeks  the 
right  path,  but  crosses  sloughs  and  unclean  ways  to  reach  it.  I 
must  see  this  man  ;  your  husband's  fate  depends  on  him.  I  need 
not  name  him  to  you." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  she  replied.  "  If  he  hath  a  heart  my 
misery  may  touch  it.  Friendship's  voice  I  know  is  fervent ;  but, 
oh  !  it  hath  not  the  eloquence  of  a  wife's  despair." 

"  It  would  be  useless,"  said  Milton,  with  an  accent  of  pity ; 
"  with  me  alone  he  may  speak  freely,  not  before  another.  But  tell 
me,  how  came  your  project  to  rescue  the  king  betrayed  ?  " 

"  I  have  something  here,"  said  old  Martin,  "  that  may  throw  a 
light  upon  that  part  of  our  unlucky  work.  I  took  it  from  Barf ord's 
bosom  after  I  had  struck  him  down." 

He  handed  a  letter,  spotted  in  several  places  with  blood,  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  who,  after  perusing  it  attentively,  placed  it  in 
the  pocket  of  his  doublet. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  old  fidelity.  This  letter  may  render  good 
aid  to  thy  master's  cause.  Lady,  deem  not  that  I  am  churlish  in 
not  doing  the  honours  of  the  poor  repast  my  house  can  offer  ;  but 
if  I  leave  you  it  is  to  serve  you  in  the  way  dearest  to  your  heart — 
in  working  to  procure  the  freedom  of  my  friend." 

"  Bless  you,  generous  man  !  "  said  Mary,  kissing  his  hand  ; 
"  Heaven  bless  you  !  " 

Bowing  gravely,  he  raised  in  his  turn  the  hand  of  his  guest  to 
his  lips,  and  left  the  room.  In  the  description  which  the  Lady  of 
Stanfield  had  given  of  the  stranger  who  had  sought  to  take  the  life 
of  Charles,  Milton  recognised  the  person  of  Cromwell,  and  it  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  he  had  long  entertained  that  ambition  was 
obtaining  the  mastery  of  his  better  nature.  The  discourse  which 
had  passed  between  them  on  the  night  of  Hampden's  funeral 
returned  with  painful  freshness  to  his  memory.  He  determined 
to  seek  him  at  the  hour  when  he  knew  he  would  have  left  the 
House,  where  the  Independent  party,  since  the  capture  of  the  king 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  by  Joyce,  and  the  advance 
of  the  army,  which  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell, 
to  London,  assumed  an  arrogant  position.  Their  leader  was  all- 
powerful  with  the  Parliament. 
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A  few  minutes  after  the  above  interview  Milton  left  his  quiet 
home,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  residence  of  Cromwell. 
As  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  deep  in  his  political  counsels, 
and  consequently  intrusted  with  the  mystery  of  the  secret  door, 
he  knew  at  all  times  how  to  obtain  admission,  but  had  to  repeat 
the  signal  twice  before  he  could  obtain  access,  and  when  admitted 
failed  not  to  observe  the  surprise  which  his  visit  at  such  an  hour 
occasioned. 

"  Why,  poet-dreamer,"  half -playfully  and  half-inquiringly, 
exclaimed  the  master  of  the  mansion,  "  what  brings  thee  here  ? 
Has  the  muse  been  coy  to  thy  wooing,  or  does  aught  threaten  the 
good  cause  ?  " 

"  The  worst  that  can  befall  it." 

"  How  so  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell. 

"Crime  hath  tainted  it — ambition  spread  its  hideous  leprosy 
round  the  heart  of  him  who  should  direct  the  movement  of  a 
people  rising  in  their  strength,  and  not  pervert  it  to  his  evil 
passions.  The  sword  of  Justice  becomes  an  assassin's  knife  when 
guided  by  private  hatred  or  interested  hands." 

"  What  meanest  thou  ?  " 

"  Thy  attempt  to  slay  the  king  !  " 

Cromwell  started  from  his  chair,  his  dark-grey  eyes  flashing 
beneath  their  bushy  penthouse-lids.  He  felt  both  shame  and  fear 
at  the  accusation — shame  that  it  should  have  reached  the  ears  of  a 
man  so  honoured  as  the  poet,  and  fear  lest  it  should  become  known; 
for  such  an  act  would  give  the  Royalist  party,  who  were  now  joined 
with  the  Presbyterians,  a  fearful  lever  to  move  public  opinion 
against  him.  In  his  heart  bitterly  did  he  curse  the  impatience 
which  had  goaded  him  on  to  an  attempt  unworthy  of  his  fame, 
and  conti'ary  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

"  Who  will  believe  this  ?  "  he  demanded  after  a  pause,  during 
which  these  remarkable  men  surveyed  each  other  like  two  gladiators 
about  to  encounter  in  the  arena. 

"  If  I  assert  it,"  replied  the  poet,  with  a  flush  of  honest  pride, 
"  all  men — even  thy  flatterers,  although  they  veil  their  thoughts 
and  give  the  lie  to  their  convictions  to  pleasure  thee.  Posterity 
will  believe  it,  for  the  words  of  truthful  men  can  never  die.  Like 
truth  itself,  they  are  immortal.  Bury  a  truth  beneath  the  sea — 
pile  mountains  on  it — the  weight  of  waters  shall  not  keep  it  down, 
the  mountains'  pressure  not  impede  its  rising  to  the  light  of 
Heaven." 

The  leader  of  the  Independents  remaine.1  silent. 

"  Was  it  worthy  of  thee?"  continued  the  speaker.  "Charles, 
struck  by  any  but  the  hand  of  Justice,  becomes  a  martyr,  not  a 
sacrifice.  The  deed  would  corrupt  our  cause  so  fearfully  that  men 
could  not  perceive  the  germ  of  truth  the  hideous  deed  concealed." 

"  Enough,  enough  !  "  said  Cromwell.     "  I  do  repent  me  of  the 
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thought.  I  have  wrestled  with  it  in  spirit,  but  the  man  of  flesh 
prevailed.  There  are  hours,  John,  when  I  grow  weary  of  the 
struggle,  and  think  the  Lord  hath  abandoned  me — when  I  doubt 
Him  and  all  things." 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  most  men.  Were  there  no  struggle,  where 
would  be  the  triumph  ?  Faith  and  doubt  are  the  enemies  con- 
tending in  thee.  Trust  to  Him  who  hath  led  thee  thus  far  ;  he 
will  accomplish  the  work  in  His  own  time.  Man  cannot  hasten 
or  retard  His  will  one  hour." 

"  I  do  repent." 

"  To  repent  is  not  enough.     Thou  must  atone." 

"  How  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  in  surprise  ;  "  how  atone  ?  " 

"  By  an  act  of  mercy.  Thy  prisoners — the  two  men  who  planned 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  effecting  the  escape  of  Charles  Stuart — 
release  them ;  their  crime  was  less  than  thine,  since  they  erred,  if 
they  erred  at  all,  on  the  side  of  humanity." 

"  Release  them  ! — impossible  !  "  said  his  hearer,  doggedly.  "  This 
very  night  the'  affair  will  be  brought  before  Parliament.  I  have 
given  notice  of  my  intention  to  speak  touching  the  perjured 
monarch's  breach  of  faith,  to  show  what  fools  the  commissioners 
have  been  to  trust  him.  How,  then,  can  I  release  them  ?  I  have 
a  duty  to  my  country  to  perform ;  I  will  not  shrink  from  it." 

"  I  have  a  duty  to  Heaven,  Oliver,  which  is  still  more  sacred. 
Here  is  a  letter,  written  in  thy  hand,  in  which,  as  a  price  of  his 
treasons,  thou  givest  a  noble  lady  to  the  power  of  her  enemy — a 
brutal  ravisher — a  villain  whose  name  would  taint  the  holiest 
cause.  Shame  on  thy  manhood  and  thy  nature  !  Born  of  woman, 
wouldst  thou  dishonour  her  ?  Man,  whom  God  hath  blessed  with 
children,  did  not  the  recollection  of  thine  own  fair  daughter  plead  ? 
What  cause  would  be  worth  so  vile  a  price  ?  " 

"  My  country's." 

"  Say  rather  thy  ambition's.  Heaven  asks  no  sacrifice  of  virtue 
or  of  principle  as  a  means  of  right.     Its  altar  would  reject  it." 

"  Thou  art  a  stern  censor." 

"  Because  I  am  a  true  one.  Be  just  to  thine  own  nature  and  thy 
future  fame.  This  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Charles  savours  more  of 
the  butcher  than  of  the  pontifex — of  the  ambitious  leader  than  the 
patriot.  If  he  hath  sinned  against  the  people,  let  the  people  judge 
him.  History  would  then  applaud  the  blow  ;  for  justice  would 
direct  it,  and  the  outraged  majesty  of  humanity,  whose  rights  he 
hath  trampled  on,  be  satisfied." 

"  The  man  whose  life  thou  askest  is  a  Royalist." 

"  But  no  traitor,"  observed  Milton.  "  He  hath  done  his  duty  as 
conscience  whispered  him." 

"  And  his  companion  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  him.  But  Herbert  is  the  friend  of  my  youth ;  I 
know  his  nature,  and  admire  it  for  its  truthfulness  and  honour. 
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His  wife,  whom  thou  wouldst  have  consigned  to  shame — to  misery 
so  dark  and  hopeless  that  even  the  mercy  of  Heaven  could  have 
left  her  no  consolation  but  the  grave — it  was  her  arm  which  saved 
thee  from  a  crime." 

"  Her  husband,  then,  shall  live,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  be  it  the 
proof  of  my  repentance  that  I  spared  him.  But  the  villain  Barford 
told  me  she  was  his  mistress." 

"  He  lied.  Mistress  !  "  repeated  the  poet ;  "  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom  is  not  more  pure.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  stout  knight 
of  Keinton.  Although  I  never  saw  her  face  but  once,  I  could 
swear  her  heart  is  noble  ;  for  she  hath  eyes  from  whence  her  spirit 
looks  upon  the  world  and  scorns  its  sordidness." 

"  And  the  interview  took  place  this  day  ?  " 

Milton  was  silent. 

"  At  thy  own  house  ?  "  continued  the  speaker  ;  "  nay,  I  doubt 
not  but  she  still  remains  an  inmate  with  thee.  Well,  I  seek  not  to 
pry  into  thy  secret ;  nor  do  I  love  thee  less  that  thou  hast  rebuked 
me — shown  me  my  heart  as  in  a  mirror,  where  I  have  read  my 
black  defect." 

Taking  up  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  he  wrote  an  order  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  party  of  soldiers  at  the  Gate  House  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Lord  of  Stanfield  and  the  gentleman  imprisoned  with 
him,  whom  he  either  did  not  or  affected  not  to  know.  Added  to 
it  was  a  safe-conduct  for  five  days,  to  enable  them  to  leave  the 
kingdom. 

"  Art  thou  satisfied  ?  "  he  demanded,  as  he  handed  the  paper  to 
his  visitor. 

"  And  that  letter  ?  " 

In  an  instant  it  was  consumed  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  burning 
on  the  table. 

"  Fare  thee  well  !  "  said  Milton  ;  "  thou  hast  half-redeemed  thy 
error." 

Fast  as  the  dai'kness  of  the  night  permitted,  the  poet  made  his 
way  to  the  Gate  House  prison,  where  Herbert  and  Prince  Rupert 
were  confined.  The  latter,  although  recognised  by  many  Cavaliers 
who  were  prisoners  like  himself,  had  not  been  betrayed.  Not  one, 
to  save  himself,  had  whispered  his  name. 

On  the  officer  presenting  them  to  Milton,  despite  his  disguise,  he 
knew  the  illustrious  captive  at  a  glance,  for  he  had  met  him  fre- 
quently on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  said  the  officer,  eying  the  signature  to  the  order 
of  release,  which,  had  it  been  presented  by  a  person  less  known 
than  the  bearer  of  it,  he  would  at  once  have  suspected  to  have  been 
forged  ;  "  the  general's  commands  were  most  strict  touching  these 
prisoners,  and  now  comes  a  release." 

"More,"  said  Milton  showing  the  second  paper,  "a  safe-conduct 
for  five  days  to  quit  the  realm.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 
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"  Why,  yes  ;  but  had  anyone  but  yourself  been  the  bearer  of  it, 
Master  Milton,  I  almost  think  I  should  have  questioned  it,  although 
the  signature  is  certainly  the  general's.  I  could  swear  to  the  '  0  ; ' 
the  '  Cr '  looks  suspicious." 

"  You  dispute  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  dispute  nothing.  Write  me  a  receipt  that  you  delivered  the 
order  to  me,  and  received  these  men.  If  there  be  anything  wrong 
in  the  affair,  you  and  the  general  must  settle  it." 

Milton  wrote  the  required  receipt,  and  after  embracing  Herbert, 
led  him  and  his  companion  from  the  prison.  No  sooner  had  they 
passed  the  guards  than  his  friend  grasped  his  hand;  a  question  he 
feared  to  ask  was  on  his  tongue,  but  despair  and  emotion  held  it 
back.     At  last  he  faltered  the  name  of  Mary. 

"  Is  safe  quite  safe,  beneath  my  roof." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Herbert  clasping  his  hands  in 
passionate  gratitude ;  "  true-hearted  friend,  whom  the  world's 
dissensions  cannot  turn  from  pity  and  misfortune  !  Under  your 
roof — the  shade  of  genius  and  virtue  !  Then  she  is  safe,  safe  as  in 
God's  own  temple  What  villainy  would  dare  assail  her  there  ? 
But  tell  me,"  he  added  "  how  did  she  escape  the  ruffian  who — my 
heart  sickens  as  I  name  him." 

"  By  the  aid  of  an  old  servitor — Martin,  I  think  she  named  him." 

"  God  bless  him  for  that  act ;  faithful,  good  old  man  !  " 

It  was  only  by  the  quiet  deference  with  which  Milton  treated 
his  companion  that  he  gave  the  slightest  indication  of  knowing 
how  illustrious  was  the  guest  he  was  about  to  entertain. 

As  they  reached  the  door  of  his  humble  abode  the  poet  paused. 

"  Joy  hath  its  pains,  Herbert,"  he  said  "  as  well  as  grief.  Your 
sudden,  unexpected  presence  may  disturb  the  reason  of  your  wife. 
I  must  prepare  her." 

"  She  is  ill  then,"  said  her  husband,  his  former  fears  returning  ; 
"  perhaps  dying  !     Oh  !  let  me  know  the  truth  !  " 

"  111,  certainly  ;  but,  believe  me,  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  death. 
Fatigue  both  of  body  and  spirit  she  hath  endured  ;  but,  trust  me, 
Herbert,  no  other  wrong.  Her  defender's  arm  was  to  swift, 
and  the  blow  too  surely  struck,  to  permit  the  villain  to  complete  his 
purpose." 

The  quiet  pressure  of  the  hand  indicated  how  heavy  a  weight 
the  speaker's  words  removed  from  the  anxious  husband's  heart. 

Mary  and  Martin  were  seated  in  the  room  where  the  poet  left 
them  when  Milton  returned.  The  repast  was  untouched  before 
her — her  heart  was  too  full  to  eat — a  little  wine  alone  had  passed 
her  lips,  and  her  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  They  suddenly 
brightened,  however,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  handsome  countenance 
of  her  kind  host.  Despite  his  wish  to  appear  calm,  there  was  a 
cheerful  expression,  a  sweet  content  in  his  placid  features,  such  as 
the  consciousness  of  a  good  act  cannot  fail  to  give. 
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';  Speak  !  "  she  exclaimed.    "  One  word —  is  there  hope  ?  " 

"There  is." 

"  Oh  !  thank  Heaven  !  my  child — my  boy  will  not  be  left  without 
a  father!  my  heart  will  not  be  condemned  to  loneliness  worse  than 
the  grave  !     Have  you  seen  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Is  he  ill — wounded — despairing  ?  Does  he  know  that  I  am  safe 
under  your  generous  care  ?  " 

"  He  does  ;  and  I  did  think  that  could  you  bear  the  interview, 
you  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  hours,  might  see  him  too." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  excited  Mary.  "  I  will  be  firm,  quite  firm. 
His  prison  will  have  no  terror  for  me.  You  cannot  tell  how  strong 
my  heart  is.  It  may  break  with  grief,  but  not  with  joy.  Let  me 
see  him  to-night,  to  know  that  he  lives — to  feel  that  he  lives  !  Oh, 
take  me  to  him  !  " 

Herbert,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  with  the  prince,  heard 
her  voice,  and  unable  longer  to  control  his  emotion,  and  the 
impatient  yearning  of  his  heart,  rushed  along  the  passage  towards 
the  apartment. 

"  It  is  his  step,"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  heard  it.  "  My  heart 
hath  listened  to  its  echo  too  often  to  be  deceived.  Herbert — 
husband  ! " 

The  next  moment  saw  them  folded  in  each  other's  arms.  Martin 
wept  for  joy,  and  inwardly  acknowledged  that  even  a  Puritan  might 
be  worthy  of  respect.  Milton  looked  on  and  smiled ;  his  heart 
experienced  that  blissful  sensation  which  the  consciousness  of  a 
good  action  imparts.  Happy  were  the  hours  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  night.  The  next  day  Herbert  and  his  wife  departed 
for  France.  It  was  a  point  on  which  Rupert  was  peremptory. 
"While  a  hope  remained  of  saving  his  royal  uncle,  nothing,  he 
declared,  should  induce  him  to  quit  England  ;  but  he  nobly  refused 
to  involve  his  companion  any  further  in  the  risk  of  his  adventures. 

The  removal  of  Charles  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  his  being 
brought  to  London  previous  to  his  trial,  are  events  too  well  known 
to  need  recording  here.  The  party  of  the  Independents  triumphed 
in  the  Parliament,  and  preparations  were  made  in  Westminster 
Hall  for  the  judging  of  the  king.  When  men  heard  the  news,  they 
doubted  the  evidence  of  their  ears — the  boldness  of  the  step 
appalled  them.  Many  said  that  they  would  never  dare  to  proceed 
to  extremities  with  their  monarch.  They  little  knew  the  resolu- 
tion of  those  who  were  now  the  masters  of  his  destiny. 

The  space  before  Westminster  Hall  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
trial  was  crowded  with  citizens — men  with  pale  faces  and  anxious 
eyes — waiting  the  royal  captive's  sad  approach,  as  of  a  victim  led 
to  sacrifice. 

The  procession  at  last  appeared.  Charles  walked  in  the  midst 
of  his  guards  with  an  air  as  cold  and  stately  as  in  the  days  of  his 
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power,  when  the  multitude  ran  cheering  before  him.  Now  how 
changed  !  A  group  of  infuriated  soldiers  and  sullen  fanatics 
accompanied  the  guard,  calling  for  vengeance  and  imprecating 
curses  on  his  uncrowned  head.  Close  to  the  mob  four  or  five 
gentlemen  might  be  seen,  whose  looks  of  indignation  spoke  their 
sympathy. 

"  Heaven,  what  a  scene  is  this  !  "  observed  one,  who  seemed  to  be 
their  leader. 

"  Traitors  !  "  muttered  another  between  his  teeth,  as  the  crowd 
pressed  near  him. 

As  the  fallen  monarch  passed  he  caught  their  eye,  and  recognised 
in  the  first  speaker  his  gallant  nephew,  Rupert.  Under  pretence 
of  wiping  his  beard,  he  gently  inclined  his  head. 

At  this  moment  a  low  ruffian,  more  daring  than  the  others,  raised 
a  handful  of  mud  and  cast  it  in  the  captive's  face.  A  loud  hiss 
burst  from  the  crowd ;  even  the  Puritans  were  indignant.  The 
fellow,  who  had  expected  applause  for  his  brutality,  slunk  away. 
The  king  calmly  wiped  his  face  with  his  kerchief,  and  passed  on. 

"  Follow  the  villain,"  whispered  Rupert  to  his  companion.  "  If 
I  die  for  it  that  outrage  shall  not  pass  unavenged  ! " 

The  man  had  not  withdrawn  far  from  the  crowd  before  he  was 
seized  by  two  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  dragged  under  the  archway  of 
a  mansion  near,  the  gates  of  which  were  instantly  closed.  As  the 
eyes  of  the  mob  were  all  directed  towards  the  king,  the  action 
passed  unperceived,  and  his  cries  were  unheard. 

"  Dog  !  "  said  Rupert,  "  what  hast  thou  done  ?  " 

"  Mercy  !  "  sighed  the  fellow. 

"  Thou  hast  raised  thy  hand  against  the  anointed  one  of  God 
— outraged  thy  monarch  in  his  misfortune  !  Hadst  thou  as  many 
lives  as  crimes,  for  this  thou  shalt  die  !  " 

"  Mercy  !  "  again  exclaimed  the  man. 

"  My  only  regret  is,"  added  the  prince,  "  that  noble  gentlemen 
must  stain  their  swords ;  thou  art  fit  only  for  the  hangman's  hands  ; 
but  since  it  must  be,  I  will  set  the  example  :  so  perish  all  who 
outrage  misfortune  !  " 

With  these  words  the  speaker  plunged  his  weapon  into  the  heart 
of  the  callous  ruffian  ;  the  rest  of  the  Cavaliers,  following  his 
example,  drew  their  swords,  and  his  body  was  quickly  pierced 
with  wounds.  Writhing  like  a  bruised  reptile,  the  wretch  yelled 
forth  his  soul  in  one  deep  cry  of  agony  and  despair.  The  body 
was  buried  in  the  courtyard  where  it  fell. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  prince,  sheathing  his  weapon,  "  let 
us  on  to  see  the  issue  of  this  tragedy.  If  we  cannot  save,  we  may, 
perchance,  avenge  our  monarch." 

The  gates  of  the  mansion  were  once  more  opened,  and  the  party 
directed  their  steps  towards  Westminster  Hall. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  place  appointed  for  the  trial  of  King  Charles  was  the  site  of 
the  old  courts  of  Chancery,  at  the  upper  end  of  "Westminster  Hall, 
which  was  divided  by  strong  barriers  placed  across  it.  The  Gothic 
portals,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner,  were  opened  to  the 
people,  who  assembled  in  immense  crowds  to  witness  the  unusual 
proceeding.  Everywhere,  within  the  hall  and  without,  were 
soldiers  under  arms — every  avenue  was  guarded  by  the  stern 
Independents,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood  as  the  seal  of  their 
triumph.  The  king  was  brought  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the  bar,  where 
a  chair,  covered  with  velvet,  was  placed  for  him.  He  looked  sternly 
upon  the  court  and  the  people  in  the  galleries  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  sat  down  without  moving  his  hat.  His  judges  returned  his 
severe  glances,  and  also  remained  covered.  Upon  calling  over 
their  names,  sixty  of  the  commissioners  answered.  Bradshaw,  as 
president  of  the  court,  informed  the  prisoner  why  he  was  brought 
before  them : 

"  For  war  made  on  the  people,  to  deprive  them  of  those  liberties 
which  are  their  just  inheritance  ;  for  having  levied  taxes  upon  their 
goods  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  only  lawful  authority 
through  which  the  nation  can  be  taxed  ;  for  bloodshed,  and  treason 
to  the  people." 

"  Treason  !  "  repeated  Charles,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  which 
Bradshaw  paid  no  attention  to,  except  by  ordering  Coke,  the 
solicitor  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  read  the  accusation  at  full. 

The  lawyer  rose,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  Charles  held  up 
his  cane,  and  touched  him  two  or  three  times  with  it  on  the 
shoulder.  In  doing  so,  the  gold  head  dropped  off,  and  rolled  to 
the  feet  of  Cromwell.  All  present  regarded  it  as  an  omen  of  ill- 
fortune  to  the  king,  and  a  presage  of  future  greatness  to  the  daring 
man  whose  hand  was  already  on  the  sceptre.  Even  Charles  was 
struck  by  the  incident,  and  instead  of  the  speech  which  he  had 
intended  to  deliver,  he  merely? exclaimed  : 

"  Hold  !  hold  !  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bradshaw,  in  a  deep,  stern  voice.  "  We  sit  here 
in  the  majesty  of  Justice,  and  no  voice  must  be  heard  save  hers. 
The  hour  for  the  defence  has  not  yet  arrived." 

"  No,  nor  the  execution,"  whispered  Ireton  in  the  ear  of  his 
father-in-law.  "Although,  to  judge  from  the  president's  manner, 
they  are  not  far  distant." 

"  He  is  a  man  who  tampers  not  with  his  convictions,"  replied 
Oliver. 

"  No,  nor  his  conscience,  for  fear  of  disturbing  it,"  muttered 
Ireton  to  himself,  for  he  was  too  politic  to  breathe  such  a  thought 
aloud. 
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"  He  bears  it  bravely,"  said  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
captive  monarch,  who  returned  his  glance  with  one  so  frozen,  so 
cold,  yet  full  of  dignity,  that  the  rough  soldier  was  awed  and 
moved  by  it. 

"  Will  he  bear  it  as  well  upon  the  scaffold  ?  "  demanded  one  of 
his  colleagues,  who  overheard  the  observation. 

"  That  we  shall  see.  His  death,  if  I  read  mankind  aright,  will 
redeem  his  life — errors,  broken  faith,  and  perjuries.  But  hush  ! 
Coke  is  about  to  speak." 

"  My  lord,"  began  the  solicitor  of  the  Commonwealth,  addressing 
himself  to  Bradshaw,  "  I  am  come  to  charge  Charles  Stuart,  king 
of  England,  with  high  treason  and  misdemeanour,  and  I  desire 
that  the  charge  may  be  read." 

Coke  then  delivered  the  charge  to  the  clerk,  who  began  to  read 
it,  when  the  king  again  cried  out,  "  Hold  !  hold  !  " — but,  by  order 
of  the  stern  president,  the  clerk  went  on,  and  the  prisoner  resumed 
his  seat,  looking  sometimes  on  the  court,  sometimes  on  the  galleries, 
which  were  filled  with  ladies,  casting  his  eyes  round  with  a  coun- 
tenance not  at  all  moved,  till  the  words  "  that  the  said  Charles 
Stuart  be  adjudged  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor"  were  read,  at 
which  he  laughed  scornfully,  as  he  sat,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

When  the  long  charge  was  finished,  taxing  the  king  with  the 
whole  of  Che  civil  war,  with  the  death  of  thousands  of  the  free 
people  of  the  nation,  with  divisions  within  the  land,  and  invasion 
from  foreign  parts,  waste  of  the  public  treasury,  spoliation  and 
desolation  of  the  country,  the  lord  president  told  the  prisoner  that 
the  court  expected  his  answer. 

Charles  replied,  with  great  dignity  and  clearness  : 

"  By  what  authority  am  I  brought  here  ?  and  on  what  pretence  ? 
Not  long  since  I  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  treaty  with  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  an  honourable  peace,  which  I  entered 
into  with  as  much  good  faith  as  any  person  in  the  world,  when  I 
was  dragged  away.  Remember  that  I  am  your  lawful  king, 
anointed  by  God,  through  His  minister,  to  reign  and  govern  you. 
Show  me,"  he  added,  "  by  what  lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here, 
and  you  shall  hear  more  of  me." 

"  By  the  authority  of  th^  people  of  England,"  coarsely  answered 
Bradshaw,  "  whose  elected  king  you  were." 

"  Elected  !  "  repeated  Charles ;  "  England  has  been  an  hereditary 
kingdom  for  a  thousand  years.  I  stand  on  this  more  for  the  liberty 
of  my  people  than  any  of  my  pretended  judges." 

"  How  you  have  managed  your  trust,  sire,  is  well  known.  As  for 
our  authority  to  judge  you,  we  are  satisfied  with  it :  we  derive  it 
from  God  and  the  people  ;  to  them  alone  we  are  answerable.  The 
court  expects  you  to  answer  ;  its  purpose  is  to  adjourn  to  Monday 
next,  when  it  will  listen  to  your  defence." 

"Defence  !  "  repeated  Charles,  with  a  smile;  "you  should  not 
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mock,  sir,  while  you  murder ;  the  butcher  should  do  his  office 
seriously." 

"  Remove  your  prisoner  !  "  shouted  Bradshaw  to  the  guard,  for 
the  words  of  the  captive  had  stung  him,  and  he  changed  colour. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  king,  pointing  to  the  sword  of  Justice  which 
was  placed  upon  the  table  before  the  president,  "  I  neither  fear 
that  nor  you  ;  both  are  mockeries,  which  time  will  judge." 

The  monarch  was  removed  from  the  hall  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  from  thence,  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed, 
back  to  St.  James's  Palace.  The  High  Court  adjourned  and  kept 
a  fast  at  Whitehall,  where  they  had  much  praying  and  preaching. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  afternoon,  Charles  was 
led  back  to  Westminster  Hall.  As  soon  as  he  Avas  at  the  bar,  Coke 
rose  and  said  : 

"  I  did  at  the  last  court  exhibit  a  charge  of  high  treason  and  other 
crimes  against  the  prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
Instead  of  answering,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this  High 
Court.  I  m<*rve,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  the 
prisoner  may  be  directed  to  make  a  positive  answer  by  way  of 
confession  or  negation ;  and  that  if  he  refuse  so  to  do,  the  charge 
be  taken  pro  confesso,  and  the  court  proceed  to  justice." 

Then  Bradshaw  told  the  prisoner  that  the  court  was  fully  satisfied 
with  its  own  authority,  and  did  not  expect  that  he  should  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  Charles  repeated  that  he  still  questioned  the 
legality  of  this  court;  that  a  king  could  not  be  tried  by  any  juris- 
diction upon  earth ;  but  that  it  was  not  for  himself  alone  that  he 
resisted,  but  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  to  his  judges.  He  was  going  on  in  this  strain, 
talking  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  his  people,  when 
Bradshaw  interrupted  him  by  telling  him  that  he,  as  a  prisoner, 
and  charged  as  a  high  delinquent,  could  not  be  suffered  any  longer 
to  enter  into  argument  and  dispute  concerning  that  court's  authority. 
Charles  replied  that,  though  he  knew  not  the  forms  of  law,  he 
knew  law  and  reason  :  that  he  knew  as  much  law  as  any  gentleman 
in  England,  and  was  therefore  pleading  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  more  than  his  judges  were  doing.  He  again  went  on  to 
deny  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  Bradshaw  again  interrupted 
him ;  and  this  was  repeated  many  times.  At  last  the  president 
ordered  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  remove  the  prisoner  from  the 
bar. 

"  Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  remember  that  the  king  is  not 
suffered  to  give  in  his  reasons  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all 
his  subjects." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw,  "  how  great  a  friend  you  have  been 
to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  England  and  the 
world  judge." 

Charles,  exclaiming  "  Well,  sir,"  was  guarded  forth  to  Sir  Robert 
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Cotton's  house.  The  court  then  adjourned  to  the  Painted  Chamber, 
on  Tuesday,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

At  the  appointed  time  sixty -three  commissioners  met  in  close 
conference  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there  resolved  that  Brad- 
shaw should  acquaint  the  king  that  if  he  continued  contumacious 
he  should  have  no  further  time.  This  done,  the  court  once  more 
adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  king  was  brought  in  with 
his  accustomed  guard.  No  sooner  was  Charles  seated,  than  Coke 
again  craved  judgment,  censuring  the  prisoner  for  disputing  the 
authority  of  the  court,  and  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

"  Sir,"  said  Bradshaw,  "  you  are  to  give  your  positive  and  final 
answer  whether  you  are  guilty  or  not  of  these  treasons." 

"When  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  desire  to  speak  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  I  now  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  per- 
mitted to  speak  freely  or  not." 

"  When  you  have  pleaded." 

"  Pleaded  !  "  replied  Charles  ;  "  to  whom  am  I  to  plead  ?  I  am 
your  king — bound  to  uphold  justice,  to  uphold  the  laws.  There- 
fore, until  I  know  that  all  these  proceedings  are  not  against  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  can  put  in  no  particular 
answer ;  and,  if  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will  show  the  reasons 
why  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Clerk,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  president. 

The  officer  once  more  read  the  accusation,  and  called  upon  the 
king  to  reply  to  it  by  pleading  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the 
charge. 

"  I  neither  can  nor  will  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  present 
court." 

"  Is  that  your  answer  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  other." 

"  Then,  sire,"  said  Bradshaw,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have 
insulted  the  court — put  an  affront  on  it.  How  far  you  have  pre- 
served the  liberties  of  the  people,  about  which  you  prate  so  much, 
your  actions  have  shown ;  for  you  have  written  them  in  bloody 
characters  throughout  the  kingdom.  But,  sire,  you  know  the 
pleasure  of  the  court.  Clerk,  draw  the  default ;  and,  gentlemen, 
remove  the  prisoner." 

As  early  as  the  17th  of  January  the  Rump  had  been  informed 
by  letters  from  Scotland  that  the  Parliament  of  that  country, 
nemine  contradicente,  did  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  both  in  the  trial  of  the  king  and  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government ;  but  they  did  not  expect  any  active 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed  ;  and  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  pretended  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Earl  of 
Lothian  and  Sir  John  Cherely,  who  were  in  London  for  the  purpose 
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of  treating  with  Charles,  demanded  an  audience.  Bradshaw  received 
them  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  judges. 

The  Scotch  commissioners  bowed  gravely. 

"  Your  pleasure,  my  good  lords  ?  "  demanded  Bradshaw. 

The  earl  drew  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  sealed  with  the  broad 
seal  of  Scotland,  and  began  reading.  It  was  the  solemn  protests 
of  the  nation  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against  the  late  change 
in  the  Government,  and  the  bringing  of  the  king  to  trial. 

"  We  protest  against  it,"  continued  the  reader,  "  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  who  have  not  been  consulted  in  this  matter, 
in  the  name  of  the  country  whose  natural  king  he  is,  and  in  the 
name  even  of  the  people  of  England." 

"They,"  interrupted  Bradshaw,  "have  spoken  through  their 
representatives." 

"  But  Scotland  has  not  spoken." 

"She  has  been  paid  through  her  representatives.  When  the 
Scottish  nation  gave  up  Charles  to  the  English  army  for  a  sum  of 
money,  they  lost  all  moral  right  to  interfere  further  in  his  fate." 

"  Dare  you  maintain  this  ?  "  demanded  Lothian,  blushing  deeply; 
for  he  felt  the  reproach  upon  the  honour  of  his  country. 

"  With  my  sword,"  said  the  speaker,  who  was  no  other  than 
Cromwell.  "  Not  in  a  sinful  contest  with  man  to  man,  but  on  the 
red  plains  where  liberty  is  lost  and  won,  where  a  people  rise  in 
their  strength  or  truckle  in  their  baseness.  I  repeat,  Scotland  has 
had  her  price.     Iscariot  should  be  mute." 

A  low  murmur  of  approval  broke  from  the  commissioners  of 
England  at  this  spirited  reply.  It  was  not  often  that  Cromwell 
spoke ;  but  when  he  did,  his  words  made  an  impression,  for  they 
were  struck  from  him  by  deep  thoughts  or  passion.  The  mortified 
Scots  withdrew.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  January,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days  of  the  trial,  the  court  sat  in  the  Painted  Chamber  hearing 
witnesses,  having  determined  that,  although  the  king  refused  to 
plead,  they  would  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  ex 
abundante,  or  in  other  words,  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  preparing 
the  sentence,  it  having  been  determined  that  the  king's  condemna- 
tion should  extend  even  to  death.  A  question  was  agitated  as  to 
his  deposition  and  deprivation,  previously  to  execution,  but  it  was 
postponed  ;  and  the  sentence,  with  a  blank  for  the  manner  of  the 
death,  was  drawn  up  by  Ireton,  Harrison,  Harry  Martin,  Saye, 
Lisle,  and  Love,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  the  *27th,  the  last  day  of  the  unlawful  Kfrwfe  memorable  trial, 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  sat,  for  the  last  time,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  by  the  citizens,  whose  anxious  coun- 
tenances showed  how  deeply  they  felt  the  position  in  which  their 
monarch  was  placed.     But  all  expression  of  feeling,  unless  by  look, 
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was  checked  by  the  ferocious  soldiery,  who,  on  each  appearance 
of  the  captive,  roared  out,  "  Justice  !     Execution  !    Justice  !" 

The  lord  president  of  the  court,  who  had  hitherto  worn  plain 
black,  was  robed  in  scarlet,  and  most  of  the  commissioners  were 
"  in  their  best  habit."  After  the  calling  of  the  court  the  king  came 
in,  as  was  his  wont,  with  his  hat  on  ;  and  as  he  passed  up  the  hall 
a  loud  cry  was  heard  of  "Justice!  justice!  Execution!  execu- 
tion !  "  "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  made  by  some  soldiers, 
and  others  of  the  rabble." 

One  of  the  soldiers  upon  guard,  moved  by  a  better  feeling,  said, 
"  God  bless  you,  sire  !  " 

Charles  thanked  him  ;  but  an  officer  struck  the  poor  man  with 
his  cane. 

"  Methinks,"  said  Charles,  "  the  punishment  exceeds  the  offence." 

Bradshaw's  scarlet  robe,  and  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  whole 
court,  convinced  the  king  that  this  would  be  his  last  appearance  on 
that  stage.  The  natural  love  of  life  seems  to  have  shaken  his 
firmness  and  constancy,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  at  the  bar  he 
earnestly  desired  to  be  heard.  Bradshaw  told  him  that  he  should 
be  heard  in  his  turn,  but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first.  Charles 
returned  still  more  eagerly  to  his  prayer  for  a  first  hearing,  urging 
repeatedly  that  hasty  judgment  was  not  so  soon  recalled.  Bradshaw 
repeated  that  he  should  be  heard  before  judgment  was  given,  and 
then  remarked  how  he  had  refused  to  make  answer  to  the  charge 
brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England.  Here 
a  female  voice  cried  aloud,  "  No,  not  half  the  people."  The  voice 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  Lady  Fairfax,  the  Presbyterian  wife 
of  the  lord-general,  who  still  kept  aloof,  doing  nothing;  but  it  was 
soon  silenced,  and  the  president  continued  his  speech,  which  ended 
in  assuring  the  king  that,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  defence  of 
himself  concerning  the  matter  charged,  the  court  would  hear  him. 

Charles  then  said  :  "  I  must  tell  you  that  this  many  a  day  all 
things  have  been  taken  away  from  me,  but  that  I  call  more  dear 
to  me  than  my  life,  which  is  my  conscience  and  honour ;  and  if  I 
had  a  respect  to  my  life  more  than  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  certainly  I  should  have  made  a 
particular  defence ;  for  by  that,  at  leastwise,  I  might  have  delayed 
an  ugly  sentence,  which  I  perceive  will  pass  upon  me.  I  conceive 
that  a  hasty  sentence  once  passed  may  sooner  be  repented  of  than 
recalled;  and  truly  the  desire  I  have  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  more  than  my  own  particular  ends, 
makes  me  now  at  least  desire,  before  sentence  be  given,  that  I  may 
be  heard  in  the  Painted  Chamber  before  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
I  am  sure  what  I  have  to  say  is  well  worth  the  hearing." 

Bradshaw  told  him  that  all  this  was  but  a  further  declining  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  sternly  refused  his  prayer  for  a 
hearing  in   the   Painted    Chamber,    which   is  generally,  though 
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perhaps  very  incorrectly,  supposed  to  have  related  to  a  proposal 
for  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.  But  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  bench,  John  Downes,  a  citizen  of  London,  after 
saying  repeatedly  to  those  who  sat  near  liim,  "  Have  we  hearts  of 
stone  ?  Are  we  men  ?  "  rose  and  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  My 
lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my  consent  to  this  sentence.  I 
have  reasons  to  offer  against  it.  I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn 
to  hear  me."     And  the  court  adjourned  in  some  disorder. 

After  half  an  hour's  absence  they  all  returned  to  their  places, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  unanimous  resolution  to  send  the  king  to 
the  block.  Bradshaw  cried  out,  "  Sergeant-at-Arms,  send  for  your 
prisoner";  and  Charles,  who  had  passed  the  time  in  solemn  con- 
ference with  Bishop  Juxon,  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  bar. 

"  Sire,"  said  Bradshaw,  addressing  him,  "  you  were  pleased  to 
make  a  motion  for  the  propounding  of  somewhat  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  for  the  peace  of  this  kingdom.  Sire,  you  did  in  effect 
receive  an  answer  befoi'e  the  court  adjourned.  Sire,  the  return  I 
have  to  you  from  the  court  is  this  : — that  they  have  been  too  much 
delayed  by  you  already." 

After  some  more  discourse  to  the  same  effect,  Bradshaw  was 
silent ;  and  then  the  king,  saying  that  he  did  not  deny  the  power 
they  had,  that  he  knew  they  had  quite  power  enough,  again 
implored  to  be  heard  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  Bradshaw  again  refused  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
court,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  bitter  speech  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  sentence.  He  told  the  fallen  king  that  the  law  was 
his  superior,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  ruled  according  to  the  law  ; 
that  as  the  law  was  7iis  superior,  so  there  was  something  that  was 
superior  to  the  law,  and  that  was  the  people  of  England,  the  parent 
and  author  of  the  law.  It  was  in  their  name  the  court  was  about 
to  sentence  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer. 

Charles  started  from  his  chair,  and  hurriedly  exclaimed: 

"  I  desire  one  word — only  one  word — before  you  give  sentence." 

The  president  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  a  moment  only.  His 
eye  had  encountered  the  glance  of  Cromwell,  and  he  knew  his  task. 

"  Your  time  is  past.  You  have  disowned  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  the  court  now  refuses  to  hear  you"  ;  then  raising  his 
voice,  he  added,  "  what  sentence  the  law  affirms  to  a  tyrant,  a 
murderer,  and  a  traitor,  that  sentence  you  are  now  to  bear." 

"  But  I  must  speak  !  " 

"  Not  be/ore  sentence,"  said  Ireton. 

"  Charles  Stuart,  for  treason  to  the  people,  oppression,  and 
murder,  the  sentence  of  this  court  is,  that  your  head  be  struck  from 
your  body,  a  warning  to  all  future  tyrants." 

"  Now  may  I  speak  ?  "  demanded  the  king,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 

"  Not  after  sentence,"  replied  Bradshaw,  with  a  cold  smile. 
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"  By  your  favour " 

"  Remove  the  prisoner." 

"  The  sentence  I "  stammered  Charles,  his  fortitude  for  an 
instant  giving  way  ;  "  I  demand  to  be  heard." 

On  a  sign  from  the  president,  several  of  the  guard  laid  their 
hands  upon  the  person  of  the  captive  to  remove  him  from  his 
chair.  Charles,  whose  sense  of  personal  dignity  revolted  more  at 
the  idea  of  outrage  than  death,  instantly  gave  up  the  attempt  of 
addressing  the  court,  merely  observing  that  if  he,  the  king,  was 
denied  a  hearing,  what  justice  could  the  people  expect  ? 

"  Lead  on,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  guard  ;  "  I  am  ready." 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall  to  the  chair  in  which  he  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  St.  James's,  the  soldiers  set  up  a  cry  of  "  Justice  ! 
execution  ! " 

The  Presbyterian  party,  although  stunned  by  the  news  of  the 
king's  condemnation,  were  not  entirely  crushed.  Their  great  error 
had  been  in  hastening  out  of  the  kingdom  their  Scotch  allies,  who, 
knit  with  them  in  bond  of  faith,  and  entertaining  the  same  moderate 
views,  might  have  proved  powerful  allies  in  the  event  of  a  demon- 
stration to  save  the  unhappy  Charles.  The  leader  of  the  English 
Presbyterians,  Fairfax,  was  a  man  of  upright  intentions,  but 
vacillating.  He  seldom  did  a  great  act — still  more  rarely  com- 
mitted a  foolish  one.  The  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind  was 
caution ;  he  longed  to  temporise  to  the  last.  This  weakness  of  the 
heart,  when  promptitude  and  decision  were  most  necessary,  caused 
the  final  destruction  of  his  party  at  a  later  period.  Of  a  far 
different  temperament  was  his  wife,  a  type  of  the  high-spirited 
English  dame,  whose  heart  was  open  as  her  hand ;  her  tongue, 
when  indignation  prompted,  still  more  open  than  either.  Bitterly 
did  she  regret  her  husband's  weakness  ;  although  no  fanatic  herself, 
she  respected  his  religious  scruples ;  but  his  indecision  and  want 
of  character,  if  they  had  not  weakened  her  love,  mortified  and 
humbled  her. 

Lady  Fairfax  was  pacing  the  floor  of  her  cabinet,  pondering  on 
the  event  of  the  day  and  secretly  chafing  at  the  supineness  and 
inactivity  of  her  husband,  whose  vacillation  was  a  source  of  bitter 
regret  to  her.  Although,  like  her  lord,  a  Presbyterian,  she  was  no 
fanatic  ;  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  that  exquisite  perception  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  which  God  has  given  them  to  guide  them 
through  the  perilous  mazes  of  passion  and  sensibility,  revolted  at 
the  foafikfiry  of  trial  she  had  witnessed,  andjUu  injiuitioQ  about  to 
be  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Justice. 

"  He  shall  not  die,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  woman's  wit  or  woman's 
courage  can  save  him  !  The  tyranny  of  a  sect,  England  has  yet  to 
learn,  is  more  terrible  than  the  despotism  of  a  crown.  How  many 
weeping  mothers  have  lived  to  curse  the  hour  when  England's 
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sons  first  drew  the  sword  in  this  unnatural  strife  !  If  all  my 
influence  with  Fairfax  is  not  lost — if  I  have  still  a  hold  upon  his 
heart — I'll  rouse  him  from  this  dream  of  his — break  the  fetters 
which  enthral  his  nature.  He  must  awake — he  must  arouse,"  she 
added,  "  or  from  henceforth  our  hearts  and  minds  are  twain." 

The  few  natural  tears  which  had  fallen  during  this  reverie  were 
hastily  dashed  aside  when  she  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment. 

"  Come  in  ! "  she  exclaimed,  catching  up  a  book,  and  seating 
herself  upon  a  pile  of  cushions,  that  whoever  it  were  might  think 
she  had  been  reading  ;  for  she  was  of  a  proud  nature,  and  hated 
that  even  those  nearest  her  heart  should  ever  discover  its  weakness  : 
and  yet  such  weakness  honoured  her. 

Martha,  an  orphan  child  of  her  deceased  chaplain,  who  attended 
Lady  Fairfax  more  from  love  than  duty — and  yet  she  owed  her 
both — entered,  with  a  timid  step,  into  the  cabinet ;  for  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that,  when  her  mistress  had  once  retired  thither, 
she  was  not  to  be  intruded  on. 

"  Is  it  you,  Martha  ?  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
slightly  marked  by  surprise. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  madam,  but  I  could  not  resist." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  said  her  mistress,  gravely,  yet  kindly ;  "  for  I 
am  sure  the  reason  will  justify  the  breach  of  my  orders.  Tell  me, 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  gate — I  know  not  who  he  is,  but  I 
am  sure,  though  meanly  clad,  that  he  is  noble — who  demands  to 
speak  with  you.  I  repeated  your  orders ;  he  replied,  you  would  be 
the  first  to  thank  me — nay,  that  you  would  regret,  as  long  as  you 
lived,  the  occasion  lost,  if  I  refused  to  bring  his  message  to  you. 
He  added,  lady — and  his  deep,  rich  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke — 
that  the  life  of  more  than  one  depended  on  his  seeing  you." 

"  You  have  done  rightly,  Martha,  very  rightly  ;  I  will  see  this 
stranger  ;  the  times  we  live  in  justify  our  departing  from  the  usual 
habits  of  our  station.     Is  he  young  ?  " 

"  In  the  full  prime  of  manhood  ;  to  judge  him  from  his  bearing, 
he  has  been  a  soldier." 

"  You  then  shall  attend  me.     Is  he  in  the  hall  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  I  directed  him  to  the  garden-front,  as  less  likely 

to  be  observed  there  ;  for  I  suspect "     The  speaker  hesitated, 

cast  down  her  eyes,  and  was  silent. 

"  What  is  it  you  suspect  ?  "  demanded  Lady  Fairfax. 

"  I  would  not  wrong  a  human  being,"  said  the  girl,  modestly ; 
"  but  I  cannot  help  the  suspicion  that  your  servants,  lady,  are  spies 
upon  you." 

"  I  have  known  that  for  some  time,  my  good  girl.  Of  all  who 
have  eaten  my  bread,  there  is  not  one,  yourself  excepted,  but 
watches  every  word  and  action  in  the  hope  of  betraying  me.     The 
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Independents  frighten  themselves  with  shadows — they  fear  my 
influent  e  with  my  husband.  Heaven  pardon  me,  Martha,  but  I 
have  been  so  beset  that  at  times  I  have  suspected  even  you." 

"  Not  me,  not  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  maiden  ;  "  the  world  has  not 
been  so  treacherous  as  to  teach  your  good  and  generous  heart  that 
lesson  ?  "What  must  you  not  have  suffered  before  you  could  have 
deemed  the  orphan  of  your  bounty  capable  of  treachery  to  her  only 
friend  and  benefactress  !  " 

"  It  has  been  treacherous,  but  it  has  not  made  me  unjust ; 
treacherous  in  the  hopes  it  has  broken — the  promises  it  once  held 
out.  But  enough  of  this,"  added  the  lady  firmly  ;  "  give  me  my 
veil,  and  take  one  for  thyself,  for  thou  must  accompany  me." 

Gratified  by  the  unusual  confidence,  the  motive  for  which,  in 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  she  did  not  understand,  Martha,  with 
pleased  alacrity,  obeyed  her  mistress's  orders,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
preceded  her  down  the  staircase,  which  led  from  her  own  apartment 
without  passing  through  the  hall  where  the  household  were  assembled 
for  family  prayer.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  garden  than  a  man 
in  a  slouched  hat  and  cloak  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  lady  of 
the  mansion  recognised  him  despite  his  disguise. 

"  Prince  Rupert,"  she  whispered. 

"  That  unhappy  man,  whom  ill-fortune  seems  to  pursue — deprived 
of  that  throne  to  which  my  birth  entitled  me.  My  evil  genius 
follows  all  I  love — all  who  have  befriended  me.  My  royal  uncle 
dies  because  he  loved  and  trusted  the  unhappy  Rupert ! " 

"  He  shall  not  die,"  said  her  ladyship,  resolutely. 

"  Bless  you,  oh,  bless  you  for  that  word  !  It  seems  as  if  an  angel 
spoke  it.  I  saw  you  at  the  trial,  heard  your  indignant  remonstrance 
at  their  mockery.  I  read  in  the  glance  of  your  proud  eye,  and  in 
your  lofty  brow,  that  your  soul  was  noble,  and  I  determined  to 
seek  you,  to  ask  for  safety." 

"  Safety  !  "  repeated  Lady  Fairfax,  with  an  air  of  astonishment 
which  she  could  not  conceal.  "  Prince  Rupert,  three  days  before 
these  monsters  drag  his  royal  uncle  to  the  scaffold,  comes  to  a 
woman  and  prates  of  safety  !  Safety,"  she  added,  sternly,  "  lies  in 
action." 

"  Spare  your  reproach,  madam,"  said  the  Cavalier,  proudly.  "  The 
shelter  I  demand  is  not  for  myself.  I  should  indeed  have  merited 
reproach  could  I,  at  such  a  moment,  have  wasted  a  thought  upon 
my  own  worthless  life.  The  boon  I  craved  was  for  another,  whose 
life  is  of  a  hundred  times  more  value  than  mine,  and  whose  perils, 
I  regret  to  say,  are  greater." 

"Is  it  a  woman?"  demanded  her  ladyship,  with  an  uncertain 
air ;  for,  like  most  of  the  Presbyterian  ladies  of  the  time,  she  had 
certain  vague  ideas  that  the  Royalists,  men  and  women,  were  not 
so  correct  as  they  might  be  in  their  code  of  morals,  however  pure 
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"  No,  lady,"  whispered  Rupert  ;  "  it  is  the  son  of  one  condemned 
to  die,  upon  whose  head  thetowtars  who  now  govern  England  have 
put  a  price  might  tempt  avarice  to  damn  itself  to  gain,  but  not 
honour  to  tarnish  its  purity  and  lustre.  The  Prince  of  Wales  seeks 
shelter  from  the  wife  of  his  father's  enemy  and  his." 

"  And  he  shall  have  it,"  said  the  high-minded  woman.  "  And 
trust  me,  prince,  treachery  shall  reach  my  heart  ere  it  approach  his. 
Where  is  the  prince  ?  " 

Rupert  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  Prince  Charles,  whose  presence 
in  London  was  more  than  half -suspected  by  the  Puritans,  crept 
from  the  shrubbery.  The  better  to  conceal  his  person,  he  wore  the 
livery  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  His  long  locks  had  been  cut  off, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Lady  Fairfax,  who  had  frequently 
discoursed  with  him,  recognised  in  the  uncouth  figure  before  her 
the  gay  and  gallant  Charles. 

"  This  is  a  sad  change,  prince,"   she  whispered,  when  she  did  so. 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  sobbed  the  young  man.  "  My  father  !  my 
poor  father ! " 

"  All  is  not  lost.     There  is  hope,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Hope  ! " 

"  The  Scottish  Parliament  have  protested." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  prince.  ;'  They  did  it  to  save  appearances  ; 
they  always  try  to  save  appearances,  more  especially  when  it  costs 
them  nothing.  They  pretended  to  arm  when  the  head  of  my  royal 
grandmother,  the  unhappy  Mary,  was  laid  upon  the  block.  It  was 
done  to  save  appearances.  They  stipulated  for  the  security  of  our 
royal  father's  person  when  thoy  sold  him  to  his  murderers — still 
for  the  same  cause.  And  when  the  sacrifice  is  consummated,  when 
monarchy  is  outraged  in  his  person,  they  will  protest  again.  I  know 
their  mercenary  nature  ;  your  Scotchman  always  saves  appear- 
ances— he  would  not  like  to  confess  himself  a  villain,  even  to 
himself." 

"You  wrong  them,"  said  Lady  Fairfax,  who  defended  them  more 
as  Presbyterians  than  Scots  ;  "  but  sorrow  is  seldom  just." 

"  I  know  them,"  interrupted  the  prince  bitterly  "  and  experience 
is  seldom  unjust." 

"  Fortunately,  the  household  are  engaged  in  prayer,  and  your 
arrival  is,  I  trust,  unsuspected.  Martha,"  added  her  mistress, 
turning  round  to  her  attendant,  "  prepare  my  husband's  chamber — 
no  one  will  presume  to  enter  there,  it  lies  through  mine." 

It  was  a  bold  step,  considering  that  the  speaker  was  still  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  and  her  husband  known  for  the  jealous  eye 
with  which  he  looked  upon  every  compliment  or  attention  paid 
her. 

The  maiden  was  surprised,  but  did  not  presume  to  speak. 

"  And  now  prince,"  resumed  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  "  follow 
that  young  person.     I  need  not  remind  you  that  you  are  under  the 
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roof  of  an  honourable  man,  and  that  she  is  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
child." 

Charles's  reply  was  to  kiss  her  hand.  Martha,  blushing,  she  knew 
not  why,  silently  returned  to  the  house,  followed  by  the  supposed 
valet  of  Lord  Denbigh.     Lady  Fairfax  and  Rupert  were  left  alone. 

"All  I  could  ask  or  expect  from  your  nobleness  is  granted,"  said 
the  latter.  "  Madam,  farewell !  Whether  I  live  or  die,  it  will  be  as 
your  grateful  debtor  ;  for  my  charge,  I  am  sure,  is  safe  with  you  ; 
they  will  never  suspect  that  the  prince  is  concealed  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Parliament.  The  world  thinks  he  is 
in  Srance." 

The  speaker  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  would  have  saluted 
it,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  I  return  not  to  the  house,  prince." 

"  Not ! "'  repeated  Rupert.     "  Where,  then  ?" 

"  To  the  camp,  to  my  husband.  Although  but  a  poor  scholar,  I 
have  not  forgotten  Caesar's  words,  that  his  wife  must  be  unsus- 
pected— so  must  be  the- wife  of  Fairfax." 

"  Suspected  ?     Who  could  doubt  such  purity  ?" 

"  The  world,  which  delights  in  sullying,  with  its  bare  suspicions, 
the  best  and  purest.     Are  you  too  fatigued  to  accompany  me  ?  " 

"A  soldier  is  never  fatigued." 

"  And  are  yo^i  groom  enough,  prince,  to  saddle  your  own  steed  ?  " 

"  Try  me." 

The  high-minded  woman  led  the  way  to  the  stables,  and  pointing 
out  a  strong  horse  which  her  husband  sometimes  rode,  and  a  palfrey 
for  herself,  Rupert  began  hastily  to  saddle  them.  The  only 
additional  precaution  he  took  was  to  envelop  both  his  companion 
and  himself  in  two  livery  cloaks,  which  fortunately  were  hanging 
in  the  offices. 

"Now  then,  away,"  said  Lady  Fairfax  as  soon  as  they  were 
mounted  ;  "  spare  neither  whip  nor  spur,  nor  think  of  me.  I  can 
endure  fatigue  in  such  a  cause.  On  the  success  of  this  night's  work 
depends  the  life  of  Charles  !  " 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Rupert,  giving 
spur  to  his  horse,  "  let  us  away  !  " 

An  hour  after  they  were  dashing  along  the  open  road,  far  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  London. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

In  an  apartment  of  Monkwood  Hall,  the  Beat  of  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  but  now  the  head-quarters  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
general  and  his  officers  were  seated  in  council.  The  news  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  king,  and  the  high  tone  assumed  by  their 
inveterate  enemies — the  Independents — who  now  governed  the 
Parliament,  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them.  Bitterly 
did  they  regret  their  own  short-sightedness  in  permitting  the 
Scotch  army  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Allied  to  their 
party  by  the  ties  of  a  common  faith  and  political  interests,  united 
they  would  have  been  able  to  march  upon  London,  and  dictate 
their  own  terms  to  the  Independents ;  separated,  the  success  of 
such  a  scheme  was  more  than  doubtful. 

It  was  some  moments  after  he  had  taken  the  head  of  the  council- 
table  before  Fairfax  could  call  up  sufficient  nerve  to  speak.  He 
was  like  a  man  oppressed  by  a  hideous  nightmare.  His  faculties 
were  enchained  ;  and  he  knew  that  they  were  so.  Energy,  hope, 
and  confidence  in  his  powers  were  all  but  gone. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  at  last  faltered,  "  this  is  a  sore  position  in  which 
we  are  placed,  between  our  duty  to  our  country  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  king.  That  Charles  has  erred  and  been  made  the  tool 
of  a  prelative  faction,  no  one  who  has  followed  the  events  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  can  deny  ;  but  that  he  merits  death,  or  that  his 
subjects  have  the  right  to  inflict  it,  is  a  proposition  so  monstrous 
that  I  feel  inclined  to  dispute  it  to  the  death  with  any  man.  One 
position  we  must  take  ;  either  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the 
6elf -constituted  judges  of  the  king,  and  so  become  accomplices  in 
a  judicial  murder,  or  openly  oppose  it.  It  is  for  your  wisdom  to 
enlighten  me  and  to  decide." 

"  Not  for  the  fate  of  Charles,"  said  Colonel  Pike,  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  "  but  for  the  holy  Covenant  and  the  pure  faith  of 
Christ,  which  the  Independents  would  oppress,  do  I  propose  that 
we  march  upon  London.  His  death  will  be  the  signal  for  our 
defeat — for  the  establishing  a  tyranny  more  despotic  even  than  his 
— the  tyranny  of  conscience." 

A  groan  of  acquiescence  from  the  preachers  who  were  present, 
they  having  been  invited  by  Fairfax  to  give  their  sentiments  upon 
the  occasion,  followed  the  observation  of  the  speaker. 

"  We  are  blind  creatures,"  exclaimed  Newlight,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  them,  "  willing  to  work  out  the  will  of  the  Lord,  if 
He  would  only  deign  to  unfold  it.  Let  us  seek  it  then,  brethren, 
in  prayer.  To  those  who  seek  Him  in  the  spirit  He  will  not  veil 
His  face  ;  to  those  who  worthily  implore  His  counsel  He  will  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear." 

With  a  sanctimonious  gravity,  which  would  have  been  ludicrous 
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but  for  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  the 
rough  soldiers  cast  themselves  upon  their  knees,  while  the  speaker, 
in  those  whining  accents  which  modern  Methodism  has  since 
rendered  so  familiar  to  us,  poured  out  a  tissue  of  supplications 
that  their  ways  might  be  directed  by  the  finger  of  the  Lord,  their 
hearts  filled  with  His  counsel,  and  their  steps  guided  by  His  light. 
At  least  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  the  preacher's  want  of  breath 
enabled  the  consultation  to  proceed. 

"  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,"  said  Fairfax,  as  soon  as  he  had 
resumed  his  seat,  "  that  if  we  advance  on  London  the  Royalists 
will  join  us." 

"  Amalekites  !  "  groaned  a  preacher. 

"  Worshippers  of  prelacy,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Pope's  abomi- 
nations !  "  added  another. 

"  But  they  fight  well,"  observed  a  young  officer  who  was  not 
quite  so  fanatic  as  the  rest,  "  for  all  that ;  and  I  question  if  the 
Covenant  has  worse  enemies  than  the  Independents.  The  Crown, 
if  saved  by  our  endeavours,  must  continue  to  rely  upon  them  for 
its  chief  support.  For  my  part,  I  would  sooner  put  my  head  under 
a  mitre  than  an  Independent's  sleeve." 

The  boldness  of  the  observation  caused  a  silence.  There  was  so 
much  truth  in  it  that  no  one  ventured  to  reproach  the  speaker  for 
his  advice.  Even  the  preachers  found  their  hatred  so  equally 
balanced  between  prelacy  and  their  rival  sect,  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  they  hated  most.  Perhaps,  as  the  latter  preponderated, 
and  the  former  was  now  a  broken  party,  the  Independents  were 
slightly  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  two. 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  cometh  wisdom  at 
last,"  exclaimed  Newlight,  whose  spirit  had  been  considerably 
embittered  by  the  rough  handling  which  a  rival  preacher  of  the 
opposite  sect  had  lately  given  to  one  of  his  pamphlets  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  "  I  do  bethink 
me  of  a  parable." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  brother,"  said  the  young  soldier  who  had  been 
designated  as  a  babe  and  suckliug,  although  his  pointed  beard  and 
bushy  brows  proved  that  he  no  longer  required  a  wet  nurse. 

"  A  pilgrim  of  the  Lord  once  encountered  in  the  desert  a  wounded 
lion  and  a  serpent  battling  with  each  other.  The  slimy  snake  had 
coiled  its  long  folds  round  the  king  of  brutes,  and  was  about  to 
crush  him  in  its  embrace,  when  he  arrived  upon  the  spot.  It  was 
in  his  power  to  give  the  victory  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants ;  but  this  reflection  struck  him  :  u  If  I  slay  the  serpent 
I  relieve  the  lion,  which  is  my  natural  enemy  ;  if  I  destroy  the 
lion  I  expose  myself  to  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  So  he  prayed 
and  watched." 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Fairfax  ;  "  Charles  is  the  lion,  our 
natural  enemy  ?  " 
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"  True,"  observed  Sir  John  Moreton  ;  "  but  the  lion  is  wounded, 
while  the  serpent — which  I  take  to  mean  the  Independents — 
retains  its  full  vigour.  Let  us  crush  the  serpent's  head  ;  we  can 
then,  if  necessary,  turn  upon  the  royal  brute,  and  chain  him  ere  he 
recovers  his  former  strength." 

"  My  parable  is  understood,"  said  Newlight ;  "  the  Lord  hath 
enlightened  me,  and  I  have  spoken." 

The  further  proceedings  of  the  council  were  interrupted  by  a 
noise  in  the  ante-chamber,  occasioned  by  the  soldier  who  was  on 
duty  refusing  someone  permission  to  pass. 

"  Who  dares  attempt  to  break  our  orders  ?  "  demanded  Fairfax 
in  an  angry  tone,  and  walking  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
The  frown  upon  his  brow  changed  to  a  look  of  pleasure  and  surprise 
as  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  wife  in  reply  to  the  sentinel,  urging 
that  she  would  take  his  breach  of  discipline  upon  herself,  and 
insisted  upon  being  admitted. 

"  Let  her  pass  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone ;  "  the  wife  is  ever 
welcome  to  the  presence  of  her  husband." 

The  next  moment  Lady  Fairfax  was  in  the  chamber  of 
council. 

Newlight  turned  aside  with  a  loud  groan,  not  to  see  the  chaste 
kiss  which  the  general  imprinted  upon  the  cheek  of  his  blushing 
dame.  To  his  narrow  heart  all  which  savoured  of  earthly  love  was 
sinful.  He  would  have  reproved  the  mother  for  caressing  her 
sleeping  babe,  the  child  for  the  holy  kiss  with  which  it  expresses 
its  love  to  the  author  of  its  being.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  this 
pious  horror  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  younger  officers 
present,  most  of  whom  envied  their  general  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  high-spirited  creature  who  thus  suddenly  had  obtruded 
herself  before  them. 

"  And  what,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  who  knew  that  some  extraordinary 
motive  alone  oould  have  induced  his  wife  to  take  so  decided  a  step, 
"  brings  thee  from  the  quietude  of  home  to  the  bustle  and  tumult 
of  a  camp  ?  " 

"  Thine  honour,"  replied  the  lady,  meeting  his  gaze  with  a  look 
so  full  of  confidence  and  affection,  that  her  husband  felt  the  tears 
starting  into  his  eyes  as  he  encountered  it. 

"  My  honour  ! "  he  repeated  ;  "  who  dares  assail  it  ?  " 

"  Men,"  she  replied,  "  who  would  use  thee  as  their  tool,  lead  thee 
blindfold  to  the  precipice,  and  then  scorn  and  deseH  thee  after- 
wards.    Charles  Stuart  is  condemned  !  " 

"  Lady,  we  have  heard  as  much,"  said  Newlight. 

"  Say  not  that  you  have  heard  it,  husband  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady; 
"  say  it  not,  for  your  honour  !  The  king  condemned,  and  you  idle 
here  !  What  is  the  Stuart's  fault  compared  to  the  Independents' 
treachery  ? — and  who  gave  them  the  right  to  judge  him  ?  Know 
you  not  that  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  have 
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protested  against  the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  their  protest  has 
been  received  with  scorn  and  contumely  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  as  much." 

"  That  the  king  was  brutally  denied  a  hearing  ?  "  she  added. 

"  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court." 

"  Do  you.  acknowledge  it  ?  "  she  demanded  ;  "  a  court  from  which 
every  Royalist  and  Presbyterian  was  carefully  excluded  ;  a  court 
whose  power,  if  once  acknowledged  equal  to  judge  a  king,  will 
make  short  work  with  the  holy  Covenant,  and  all  who  have  shed 
their  blood  to  support  it  : — a  court,"  she  added,  "  which  commanded 
its  ruffian  satellites  to  fire  upon  the  wife  of  their  general,  because 
she  expressed  her  abhorrence  of  their  thirst  for  blood  and  abuse  of 
the  people's  name." 

The  change  which  took  place  in  the  countenance  of  Fairfax  on 
hearing  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  person  of  his  wife 
was  terrific.  Its  sleepy  indifference  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  it 
assumed  an  almost  savage  energy  as  he  folded  her  passionately  to 
his  heart. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  thy  life  !  Would  they  threaten  thee  ? 
Thank  Heaven,  the  hour  of  action  has  not  passed.  Singleton,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  adjutant-general,  "give  orders  to  break  up 
the  cantonments.     At  five  in  the  morning  we  march  to  London." 

"  To  London  !  "  faltered  Newlight,  whose  pride  was  hurt  at  the 
general's  peremptory  manner ;  "  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
debated — consulted  the  Lord " 

"  The  council  is  at  an  end,  gentlemen,"  said  Fairfax,  whose 
resolution  was  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  his  wife,  and  indignation 
at  the  danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  ;  for,  as  we  before 
stated,  he  loved  her  passionately.  "  You  have  now  only  orders  to 
receive,  not  advice  to  give.  We  have  been  fooled,  gentlemen,  too 
long.  It  is  time  the  voice  of  the  Presbyterians  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  heard  in  the  council  of  the  nation.  Farewell.  We 
march  at  daybreak." 

"  Yet  let  us  consider,  gentlemen,"  said  the  dissatisfied  Newlight, 
"  the  step  we  are " 

"  Silence  !  "  exclaimed  the  general,  sternly;  "no  voice  must  now 
be  heard  but  mine.  It  is  thine,"  he  added,  "  to  pray  for  the  battle, 
father  ;  mine  to  direct  it.  Our  weapons  are  different ;  let  them  not 
cross  each  other.     The  Word  would  fall  harmless  against  steel." 

"  It  hath  crushed  the  proud  and  strong  ere  now,"  said  the 
preacher,  bitterly,  as  he  strode  from  the  apartment,  "  and  may 
again." 

So  well  was  Fairfax  beloved  by  his  officers,  that  not  a  second 
remonstrance  was  offered  ;  indeed,  the  majority  of  them,  galled  by 
the  high  tone  which  the  Independents  had  lately  assumed,  would 
have  preferred  the  restoration  of  the  king,  almost  without  condi- 
tions, to  the  triumph  of  the  obnoxious  party.  The  orders  of  the 
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general  were  obeyed,  therefore,  with  alacrity.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  chamber  of  council  was  deserted,  and  the  leader  of  the  Presby- 
terians left  alone  with  his  noble,  high-minded  wife. 

Scarcely  had  they  gone,  than  the  soldier  who  had  disputed  her 
entrance  cautiously  deposited  his  musket  against  the  panel  of  the 
door,  and  applied  his  ear  to  the  keyhole  to  listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion. From  the  excitement  of  their  meeting,  and  the  scene  which 
had  just  passed,  they  spoke  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  he  overheard 
every  word. 

"  So  !  "  he  muttered,  "  good  !  good  !  I  have  learnt  enough  to 
make  my  peace  with  Cromwell,  perhaps  to  incline  him  to  my 
vengeance.  The  Presbyterians  march  on  London  in  order  to  save 
the  king.  If  I  can  reach  it  before  them,  they  may  find  their 
progress  stayed." 

"  You  will  return  with  me,"  he  overheard  Fairfax  say  to  his 
wife  ;  "  I  cannot  bear  you  from  my  presence  after  what  has  passed." 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  return  to-night." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  you  know  I  never  compromise 
with  principles." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  the  husband. 

"  You  shall  know  that  hereafter.  Trust  me,  it  were  better  kept 
from  thy  knowledge  now." 

"  Another  mystery,"  thought  the  soldier,  as  his  ears  greedily 
sought  the  conversation  ;  "  but  if  human  cunning  can  ferret  it  out, 
I  will." 

Yielding  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  wife,  the  general 
reluctantly  permitted  her  to  depart ;  but  insisted  upon  sending  an 
escort  part  of  the  way,  in  order  to  insure  her  safety  from  the 
numerous  predatory  bands  of  broken  Royalists  which  infested  the 
country.  The  soldier  who  had  overheard  their  projects  was,  in  fact, 
no  other  than  Barford,  who,  on  recovering  from  the  wound  which 
Martin  inflicted  on  him  in  defence  of  his  yoitng  mistress,  had 
engaged  as  a  simple  volunteer,  in  order  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  exasperated  Royalists,  the  escape  of  the  king  having 
been  prevented  entirely  through  his  means.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
escort'  appointed  to  accompany  Lady  Fairfax  and  her  companion  on 
their  return  to  London,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  peace,  if  possible,  with  Cromwell,  by  informing  him 
of  the  determination  of  the  Presbyterian  leader  and  army  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  Charles. 

"  Have  you  succeeded,  lady  ?  "  demanded  the  disguised  Rupert, 
as  they  once  more  galloped  along  the  dark  and  dreary  road  on  their 
return. 

"  I  have,"  said  his  companion.  "  With  daybreak  the  army 
advances  towards  London." 

"  Then  all  may  vet  be  well." 
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"  Be  cautious,"  observed  Lady  Fairfax.  "  See  how  yon  trooper 
rides  in  advance  of  his  fellows — it  may  be  zeal,  or  treacherous 
design  to  overhear  our  conversation.  Where  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  great  prudence  must  be  used." 

Barford,  seeing  by  the  motion  of  Rupert's  head  that  he  had 
turned  to  observe  him,  fell  back  into  the  ranks  with  his  companions, 
and  resolved  not  to  risk  a  discovery  by  a  similar  act  of  imprudence 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Immediately  after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  Brad- 
shaw  upon  the  unfortunate  Charles,  Cromwell  left  the  Hall,  and 
hastened  to  his  own  private  residence  in  Westminster.  His  usual 
quiet  manner  was  changed  for  one  of  feverish,  nervous  excitement. 
The  visionary  sceptre  which  had  so  long  eluded  his  grasp  now 
seemed  within  his  reach,  and  he  trembled  with  eagerness  as  he 
prepared  to  seize  it.  He  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  his  study 
before  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  presented  himself. 

"  I  would  be  alone,"  said  Cromwell. 

"  You  will  be  better  with  society,"  roughly  answered  the  soldier, 
"  even  though  it  be  but  mine.  This  is  not  a  moment  for  the  mind 
to  sit  brooding  upon  morbid  thoughts,  hatching  vipers  to  sting  you; 
but  for  action.  The  people  are  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  at  the 
condemnation  of  the  king." 

"  Let  them  be  so.'     Do  they  speak  openly  ?  " 

"And  threateningly,"  added  Ireton. 

"  The  less  the  danger,"  observed  the  shrewd  leader  of  mankind. 
"  The  resolution  that  will  keep  is  silent ;  weakness  alone  expends 
itself  in  empty  rage.  The  mob  will  storm,  and  prate,  and  threaten, 
but  strike  not  a  blow  to  save  him.     The  Stuart's  doom  is  fixed." 

"  He  bore  himself  nobly  to  the  last." 

"  Proudly,  and  therefore  would  I  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
every  indulgence  due  to  his  misfortune,  every  respect  due  to  his 
former  state.  The  necessity  which  exacts  the  sacrifice  does  not 
prevent  all  pity  for  the  victim." 

"Great  effort  will  be  made  to  save  him,"  observed  Ireton. 
"  There  is  a  rumour  of  a  rising  in  the  City." 

"  Pshaw  !  it  is  not  from  that  quarter  danger  threatens.  The  lazy 
citizens  may  prate,  but  they  love  their  money-bags  too  well,  and 
their  dear  safety,  to  risk  either  in  defence  of  Charles.  It  is  not 
them  I  fear." 

"  Who,  then  ?  " 

"  The  gloomy,  discontented  Fairfax — the  man  who  coquets  with 
power  as  if  he  loved  it  not,  e'en  when  he  sighs  to  clasp  it.  His 
wife,  who  rules  him  as  such  minds  are  ruled — through  his  weak- 
ness— is  at  heart  a  Royalist." 

"  She  must  be  watched,"  said  Ireton. 

" She  is  ivatched"  replied  Cromwell.  " Dost  think  me  such  a 
dullard  as  to  leave  the  faith  of  mine  enemies  to  chance  ?     No  ;  I 
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have  a  means  to  read  the  hearts  alike  of  friends  or  foes.  There  is 
not  one  about  whose  person  I  have  not  set  sure  guard." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  soldier,  bluntly,  "  what  guard  you  set  on 
me.  At  the  worst,  I  may  blunder,  but  I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
Only,  father-in-law  of  mine,  let  your  spies  take  heed  ;  for  if  I 
catch  one  of  the  eavesdropping  crew  near  me,  I'll  send  him  back 
to  his  employer  minus  both  tongue  and  ears." 

"  Pshaw  !     It  is  not  such  as  thee  that  I  suspect." 

"Now,  then,  to  business.  When  the  signing  of  the  death- 
warrant  ? " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  And  when  the  execution  ?  " 

"  Three  days  afterwards." 

"  Should  the  tyrant  resist  ?  "  observed  Ireton. 

"  I  have  bethought  me,  too,  of  that,"  said  Cromwell,  and  his 
countenance  turned  suddenly  pale  as  he  spoke.  "  All  shall  be 
prepared.  Get  me  two  iron  rings  fixed  in  the  planking  of  the 
scaffold,  nearest  the  block,  and  order  fitting  tackle.  Should  he 
refuse  to  bow  his  haughty  head  to  the  people's  justice,  it  shall  be 
dragged  down  like  a  steer's  at  the  shambles." 

His  son-in-law  gazed  upon  the  speaker  for  a  few  moments  in 
mute  surprise  ;  there  was  something  so  terrible  in  the  cold  pre- 
cision and  horrible  calculation  of  the  arrangement,  that  even  his 
coarse  nature  was  startled. 

"By  my  soul,  father-in-law,  I  believe  that  if  the  executioner- 
were  missing,  you  would  find  nerve  enough  to  strike  the  blovvT 
yourself." 

"  Was  it  imputed  to  Judith  as  a  crime,  that  to  deliver  Israel  she 
struck  off  the  head  of  the  tyrant  Holofernes  ?  "  demanded  Crom- 
well, in  a  gloomy  tone  ;  for  the  possibility  of  not  finding  an  execu- 
tioner had  frequently  struck  him. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  case, 
Judith  struck  not  the  blow  to  take  his  vacant  place." 

"  Thinkst  thou,"  said  the  Puritan,  who  at  times  descended  to 
play  the  hypocrite  even  with  himself,  "  that  any  unworthy  motive 
hath  influenced  my  heart  in  this  ?  " 

"  Tush  !  tush  !  "  interrupted  Ireton ;  "  we  at  least  ought  to  under- 
stand each  other,  for  our  interests  are  one.  Without  being  as  quick- 
sighted  as  a  hawk,  I  cam  read  as  I  run.  Charles  once  dead,  you 
take  his  vacant  place." 

"  I  !  "  repeated  Cromwell,  with  an  imperceptible  smile. 

"  Who  else  ?  The  seat  must  be  filled.  As  for  this  Republic, 
Commonwealth,  or  what  else  the  dreamers  choose  to  term  it,  none 
but  fools  believe  in  it.  Society  is  shaken  to  its  foundation — it 
will  require  an  iron  hand  to  steady  it.  Like  shipwrecked  mariners 
at  sea  when  the  gallant  ship  hath  struck,  all  men's  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  only  point  of  land  in  view.     You  are  that  point." 
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"  I  am,"  said  his  father-in-law,  "  what  Heaven  and  accident  have 
made  me." 

Their  further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
celebrated  Independent  preacher,  Hugh  Peters,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  attend  the  king.  Although  a  staunch 
Republican,  the  mild  deportment  of  the  royal  captive  had  so  Avon 
upon  him,  that  he  not  only  forgave  him  his  refusal  to  listen  to  his 
ministry,  but  even  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  allow  him  to 
be  attended  by  Bishop  Juxon,  and  receive  from  his  hands  the  last 
consolations  of  religion. 

As  Peters  not  only  possessed  great  energy  of  character,  but  vast 
influence  with  the  Independents,  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
received  him  with  great  respect. 

"  How  fares  the  doomed  one  ?  "  demanded  the  former.  "  Hath 
he  availed  himself  of  the  grace  of  thy  ministry  to  reconcile  his 
soul  with  God  ?  Doth  he  feel  the  weight  of  his  past  trans- 
gressions ?  " 

"  Charles  Stuart  will  die,"  said  the  preacher,  "  as  he  hath  lived — 
firm  in  the  errors  of  prelacy,  faithful  to  the  persecuting  Church, 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints." 

"  The  fool  !  "  said  Ireton. 

"  At  least  he  is  sincere,"  replied  the  preacher.  "  He  declined  my 
ministry,  but  without  insult  or  reproach.  As  for  his  conscience,  it 
is  either  seared  or  peaceful.  I  cannot  make  him  out,  much  less 
presume  to  judge  him." 

"  Why,  father,"  said  Cromwell,  eying  the  speaker,  "  the  king, 
it  seems,  hath  half -converted  thee.  To  some  minds  there  is  a  spell 
in  royalty  ;  it  blinds  all  who  approach  within  its  rays." 

"The  royalty  I  bow  to,  at  least,  is  not  of  earth,"  replied  Hugh. 
"  But  enough  of  this.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  captive's  prayer.  May 
I  speak  ? " 

"  Speak  on." 

"  Charles  Stuart  demands  the  consolation  of  his  Church  in  his 
last  moments.  He  requires  that  Bishop  Juxon  should  be  permitted 
to  attend  him." 

"  And  dost  thou  sanction  this  yearning  after  prelacy  ?  "  demanded 
Cromwell,  eying  the  speaker  curiously,  as  though  he  would  read 
his  very  thoughts. 

"  The  best  of  us  are  weak  and  erring.  Search  thine  own  heart," 
said  Peters,  "  and  there  perchance  thou  wilt  find  a  reply.  Have 
thine  own  purposes  been  ever  pure  and  immutable  ?  Hast  thou 
never,  in  the  dark  moments  of  thy  soul,  doubted  of  thyself  ?  " 

Both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  astonished  at  the  change  which 
had  come  over  the  stern  spirit  of  Hugh  Peters,  who,  from  a  violent 
fanatic,  animated  with  an  intolerant  persecuting  spirit,  had  suddenly 
become  indulgent  to  the  creed  he  hated.  The  approach  of  death 
had  invested  Charles  with  a  majesty  more  sacred  in  his  eyes  than 
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the  royalty  of  birth,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  not  for  clay  to  judge 
the  salvation  of  its  fellow  dust. 

"  And  dost  thou  demand  this  thing  ?  "  said  Cromwell. 

"  Yea,  pray  for  it,"  replied  Peters,  "  as  I  would  pray  for  one  of 
my  own  faith  were  I  at  my  hour  of  trespass.  Man  of  the  sword," 
he  added,  "there  are  moments  when  the  veils  fall  from  the  eye  of 
earth,  and  the  soul,  freed  from  its  encumbrance,  sees  through  the 
eye  of  reason.  God  will  not  judge  of  creeds  from  their  abuse,  but 
from  the  acts  of  those  who  have  professed  them." 

"  Thou  wilt  turn  prelatic  soon,"  exclaimed  Ireton,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Sooner  than  thou  wilt  merciful,  man  of  blood,"  added  the 
preacher.  "  Is  mercy,  then,  so  strange  to  thee,  that  its  words 
should  frighten  thee,  e'en  from  the  lips  of  the  minister  of  God  ?  " 

"  Your  demand  must  be  addressed  to  the  judges,  or  the  Parlia- 
ment," observed  Oliver.  "  Singly  I  can  do  nothing.  I  have  but 
one  voice  in  the  decision." 

"  But  that,"  urged  Hugh,  "  is  powerful.  But  it  is  the  affectation 
of  power  sometimes  to  assume  humility.  Be  generous  to  a  fallen 
man ;  grant  his  request." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Cromwell,  signing  a  paper.  "  Seek  out  the 
prelate  Juxon,  since  such  is  thy  good  pleasure,  and  let  him  do  his 
ministry.  If  the  concession  trouble  the  tender  conscience  of  the 
brethren,  thy  request  touching  this  matter  must  be  my  justifi- 
cation." 

"  So  I  stand  justified  before  God,"  replied  Hugh,  taking  up  the 
paper,  "  I  care  not  for  men's  opinions.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  I 
have  another  matter  touching  the  prisoner." 

"  No  more  requests,"  exclaimed  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

"  It  shall  be  a  demand,  then,"  said  the  preacher,  firmly. 

"  A  demand  !  " 

"  Charles,  as  a  monarch,  has  trampled  upon  the  people's  rights ; 
as  a  man  broken  his  faith  ;  as  king  and  man  you  have  the  right  to 
punish  him — but  he  is  a  father." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Well  !  "  repeated  the  minister  ;  "  know  you  not  how  sacred  are 
the  ties — how  holy  the  claim  that  name  implies  ?  Man  has  no 
right  to  break  suchjiinks  asunder  ;  he  must  see  his  children  ere  he 
dies." 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Cromwell. 

"  He  must,"  repeated  Hugh,  "  or  before  the  Parliament  and  the 
army  will  I  denounce  the  tyranny  of  those  who  punish  the  parent 
in  the  man ;  who,  masking  ambition  'neath  religion,  violate  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God.     All  hearts  are  not  like  thine — of  iron." 

A  hasty  consultation  followed  between  the  two  men  of  battle, 
both  of  whom  feared  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  preacher  more  than 
the  swords  of  the  Royalists  ;  for  his  influence  amongst  the  soldiers 
was  unbounded,  and,  once  offended,  they  knew  that,  like  most 
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enthusiasts,  he  was  capable  of  going  any  length  to  achieve  his 
purpose. 

"  "We  have  considered  this,"  said  the  future  Protector,  after  a 
pause,  "  and  find  that  thou  hast  reason  in  this  matter.  I  am  a 
parent  myself,  and  feel  how  sacred  are  the  ties  of  nature.  The 
children  shall  be  sent  to  Zion  House  to  take  their  last  leave  of 
their  unhappy  father.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  let  us  not  part  in 
anger ;  let  there  be  no  bitterness  between  us.  Men  who  are 
intrusted  with  worldly  interests  must  often  walk  in  worldly  ways. 
Were  the  hearts  of  mankind  pure  and  clear  of  offence  and  treachery, 
like  thine,  the  task  would  be  the  easier." 

"  Such  ways,"  observed  the  preacher  coldly,  as  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, "  are  not  the  ways  of  God.  I  will  pray  for  thee,  Oliver,  for 
thou  hast  need  of  support — pray  that  in  battling  with  thy  passions 
the  enemy  of  thy  soul  prevail  not.  Thou  hast  a  high  career 
before  thee  ;  oh,  let  it  not  be  sullied  at  its  close." 

With  these  warning  words  the  preacher  departed.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  sometimes  see  clearly,  despite  themselves  ;  and 
he  had  long  suspected  that  disinterested  patriotism  was  not  the 
only  motive  of  Cromwell's  actions ;  and  he  resolved  to  watch  him 
closely. 

"  He  must  be  looked  to,"  observed  Ireton. 

"  Needless,"  said  his  father-in-law.  "  Peters  hath  a  heart  too 
pure  for  treachery — too  simple  a  mind  for  treason  to  plot  in. 
Charles's  firmness  and  resignation  have  struck  him.  He  hath  a 
tender  conscience,  and  we'll  not  risk  refusing  him  the  ministry  he 
asks.  As  for  his  request  touching  the  children,  he  but  forestalled 
my  purpose  ;  I  had  resolved  on  granting  the  parting  interview 
he  asked." 

"  And  yet  you  hesitated  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  continued  Oliver.  "  Peters,  like  all  good  men,  has 
his  weak  points.  His  spiritual  pride  was  flattered  in  my  yielding 
to  his  threat  of  appealing  to  Parliament  and  the  army.  He  is  one 
of  those  who  would  sooner  rule  men's  minds  than  persons.  There 
are  in  this  dreaming  world  hundreds  such." 

That  same  night  a  private  meeting  was  held  at  the  speaker's 
house,  between  the  leaders  of  the  army  and  the  judges  of  the  king, 
to  make  final  arrangements  touching  the  execution. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  London  many  concealed  Royalists, 
braving  imprisonment  and  death,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  rescue 
the  king  from  his  impending  fate,  the  news  of  which  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  all  but  his  bitter  enemies,  the  Independents,  senti- 
ments of  disgust  and  terror.  Few  believed  that  Parliament  would 
venture  to  such  an  extremity  ;  but  indulged  in  the  vain  hope  that 
at  the  last  some  arrangement  would  be  entered  into  which  would 
save  at  once  the  nation  from  a  crime  and  the  life  of  the  misguided 
victim.     It  was  not  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  or  the  haunts  of 
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courtiers,  that  the  still  trusting  Royalists  were  to  be  found.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  them  caution,  and  their  places  of  rendevzous 
were  generally  small  hostels,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  trade, 
kept  by  men  devoted  to  the  king,  often  of  a  birth  which  belied 
their  seeming  calling. 

In  a  lone  house,  situated  in  the  open  fields  between  Westminster 
and  Chelsea,  about  a  dozen  men  were  assembled  drinking,  to  a 
casual  observer.  They  would  have  been  taken  for  travellers  and 
mechanics,  met  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues  and  journey 
of  the  day.  The  awkward  manner  in  which  the  host  served  his 
guests  showed  that  he  had  not  long  pursued  his  calling.  A  deep 
gloom  was  upon  his  countenance,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
shadowed  the  features  of  all  who  were  seated  at  the  table. 

"  They  will  never  dare  proceed  to  execution,"  observed  a  grey- 
headed old  man,  whose  seeming  calling  was  that  of  a  pedlar,  for  a 
small  pack  of  hardware  was  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him.  "All 
England  would  rise  against  such  an  atrocity,  and  Europe  would 
rise  against  it." 

"  All  England  is  muzzled,"  replied  a  waggoner,  in  a  bitter  tone. 
"  After  suppressing  the  upper  house,  the  traitors  are  prepared  for 
any  extremity,  and  Europe  will  treat  with  the  murderers.  France 
is  governed  by  a  priestly  spirit ;  its  king  lost  to  the  cry  of  honour 
and  of  chivalry.  Spain  is  powerless.  And  what  other  Power 
would  dare  to  interfere  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence,  for  all  knew  that  the  speaker  was  in  a  position 
to  judge  better  than  any  of  them  of  the  politics  of  the  courts 
he  named. 

"  We  must  trust  to  ourselves,  or  nothing " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  ;  and  a  stranger  clad  in  the 
gabardine  of  a  Jew,  broken  apparently  with  age,  entered  the 
apartment.  In  an  instant  the  conversation  changed  to  topics  of 
trade  and  the  state  of  the  roads.  Many  impatient  glances  were  cast 
from  time  to  time  at  the  intruder,  who  sat  quietly  sipping  his  ale 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  rest. 

A  thousand  times  in  their  hearts  did  the  disguised  Royalists  curse 
the  chance  which  conducted  him  to  the  spot. 

"  Come,"  said  the  host,  his  patience  worn  out  at  last,  "  it  is  time 
to  close  the  house.  I  like  not  late  hours ;  all  who  do  not  sleep  here 
had  better  settle  their  scores  and  depart." 

No  one  stirred.  The  speaker  thought  that  the  Jew  would  have 
taken  the  hint,  but  he  retained  his  seat  with  the  rest. 

"  Did  you  hear  me,  friend  ?  "  said  the  innkeeper. 

"  Yesh,  yesh,"  replied  the  intruder,  in  a  foreign  accent ;  "  but  I 
intend  to  sleep  here  too.     I  have  made  much  miles,  and  am  tired." 
"  All  my  beds  are  full  ;   there  is  another  hostel  three  miles 
further." 

"  Another  flagon  of  ale,  then." 
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"  I  serve  no  more  to-night." 
"  Oh,  yes  you  will,  Sir  John." 

No  sooner  had  the  speaker  pronounced  the  title  of  the  host,  who 
was  no  other  than  Sir  John  Barlow,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  king, 
than  half  a  dozen  swords  were  drawn,  and  pointed  at  his  heart. 
In  an  instant  the  long  beard  and  white  hair  of  the  pretended 
Israelite  dropped,  and  discovered  the  pale,  handsome  counten- 
ance of  Prince  Rupert.  He  was  recognised  in  an  instant  by  the 
guests. 

"  Welcome,  your  highness!"  said  the  waggoner,  grasping  him 
cordially  by  the  hand  ;  "  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  meeting  ! 
We  thought  you  safe  in  France  !  " 

"  Not  while  a  hope  remains,  my  lord,  of  saving  my  royal  uncle." 
"  Pardon  me,"    said  the  disguised  peer  ;  "  but  here  I  am  Peter 
Rush,  the  waggoner." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  prince,  "  Moses  Falk,  the  polish  Jew." 
"  I  should  rather   have   thought   a   Bohemian   one,"    observed 
the  host,  with  a  bow  such  as  few  country  innkeepers  are  accustomed 
to  make." 

Our  readers  will  of  course  recollect  that  Prince  Rupert  was 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Bohemia,  by  the  daughter 
of  James  I. 

"Gentlemen,  are  we  all  faithful  to  King  Charles  who  are 
assembled  here  ?  " 

"  All  !  all  !  "  was  the  general  reply. 

"Then  I  will  explain  the  purport  of  my  visit,"  continued  the 
speaker.  "  I  came  to  seek  loyal  and  brave  hearts,  and  have  found 
them  here.  Our  monarch,  though  condemned,  has  still  one  chance 
for  safety.  Fairfax  and  the  Presbyterians  are  on  their  march  to 
London.  Scotland,  repenting  her  late  treachery,  are  rising  in  arms 
to  rescue  him.  If  we  can  but  delay  the  fatal  day,  we  may  baffle 
the  traitors  yet." 

"  How  delay  it  ?  "  demanded  Sir  John  Barlow. 
"  By  an  act  of  resolution,"  continued  the  prince.  "  The  execu- 
tioner of  London,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sacrilegious  thought  of 
performing  his  accursed  office  on  an  anointed  head,  has  fled  from 
the  metropolis.  A  substitute  has,  however,  been  found  in  the 
functionary  of  York,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  to-night." 

"  He  shall  never  reach  London  living,"  observed  the  waggoner. 

"  Death  to  the  villain  !  "  was  the  general  cry  of  the  disguised 

Royalists.  Rupert  heard  them  with  pleasure,  and  resumed  his  plans. 

"  My  intention  is  not  to  take  the  wretch's  life,  for  his  blood 

would  disgrace  the  swords  of  loyal  gentlemen ;  but  to  secure  his 

person  and  detain  him  prisoner  till  the  fatal  day  is  past." 

"  But  where  can  we  detain  him  ? "  demanded  several. 

"  Never  trouble  your  heads  where,"  said  the  host ;  "  only  bring 

him  here,  and  I'll  promise  to  dispose  of  him.     Do  you  think  an 
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old  soldier  like  myself  so  little  skilled  in  war  as  not  to  have 
secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  danger  ?  Bring  the  ruffian  here,  and  I 
will  answer  for  his  safe  keeping  with  more  than  my  life — my 
honour." 

The  project  was  discussed,  and  instantly  agreed  to.  Half  a  dozen 
of  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  the  Cavaliers  agreed,  at  break 
of  day,  to  meet  the  prince,  well  armed,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  great  north  road,  differently  disguised. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  when  everything  was 
arranged,  "  one  cup  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise  before  we  part ! " 
The  glasses  on  the  table  were  filled  to  the  brim. 
"  Here  is  the  deliverance  of  King  Charles  !  " 
Scarcely  had  the  toast  been  drained  before  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  outside  door,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  musketry  through  the 
windows,  announced,  not  only  that  the  house  was  surrounded,  but 
the  character  of  those  assembled  there  was  well  known. 

"  Let  us  not  die  like  dogs,"  said  Rupert,  "  but  strike  one  last  blow 
for  vengeance  and  King  Charles  !  " 

The  excited  Eoyalists  drew  their  swords,  and  were  about  to 
unbar  the  door  and  rush  out,  when  Sir  John  Barlow  prevented 
them. 

"  There  is  safety,"  he  whispered,  "  safety  for  all.  Follow  me." 
The  old  soldier  had  long  prepared  himself  for  an  emergency  like 
the  present.  The  heavy  rafters  of  the  cottage  were  laden  with 
bundles  of  hay  and  straw,  soaked  in  turpentine,  pitch,  and  other 
combustible  matters  reaching  to  the  roof.  Taking  a  brand  from 
the  fire,  he  applied  it,  and  in  an  instant  the  room  was  filled  with 
flame  and  smoke.     "  Now  then,  follow  me,"  he  cried. 

Opening  the  door  leading  to  the  cellar,  he  rapidly  descended, 
followed  by  his  guests,  just  as  a  second  volley  of  musketry 
announced  that  the  assailants  were  getting  impatient  for  their 
prey. 

"They  fire  steadily,"  observed  the  prince  ;  "these are  Cromwell's 
Ironsides." 

"  We  shall  baffle  them,  your  highness,  were  they  twenty  times 
more  numerous." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  earl,  "  to  be  smothered  like  rats  in  the  cellar 
by  the  fire  above." 

"  Patience,  my  lord,  be  patient  !  " 

Raising  a  heavy  stone,  which  apparently  served  as  a  covering  to 
a  well,  Sir  John  pointed  out  to  his  companions  certain  notches  in 
the  shaft,  by  means  of  which  they  might  descend,  and  set  them 
the  example  by  proceeding  first.  About  half-way  down  they  came 
to  an  iron  door,  which,  by  touching  a  spring,  opened  internally  and 
disclosed  a  passage,  something  like  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  running  in 
a  parallel  direction  with  the  pavement  above  them.  The  lamp 
which  their  conductor  carried  gave  them  light  sufficient  to  pursue 
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%e  track,  which  they  did  till  they  found  themselves  assembled  in 
a  square  vault  rudely  arched  over  with  brick  and  stone. 

"  At  least,"  said  the  prince,  "  we  are  safe  here." 

"  From  all  but  starvation,"  observed  the  earl.  "  Old  soldier,"  he 
added,  "  you  have,  I  confess,  constructed  your  fortress  with  mar- 
vellous skill,  but  you  have  forgotten  one  most  important  point." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  provision  it,"  added  his  friend. 

"  "We  shall  not  require  it,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  confident 
smile.  "  We  are  nearer  our  deliverance  than  you  imagine,  for  there 
is " 

A  loud  explosion,  which  shook  the  massive  vault  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  threw  several  of  the  fugitives  upon  the  ground,  cut  short 
the  observation  of  Sir  John,  whose  horror-stricken  companions 
distinctly  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  shaft  by  which  they  had 
descended,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  passage. 

"  Lost  !  lost  !  "  they  exclaimed. 

"  Nay,"  said  their  conductor,  "  say  saved  !  saved  !  " 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  old  knight  who,  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  royal  master,  had 
so  long  descended  to  play  the  humble  host,  as  soon  as  the  shock 
was  over,  conducted  his  companions  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
vault,  where  a  second  passage  continued  its  sinuous  windings 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  1  terminated  under  a  lime-kiln 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the 
late  explosion,  the  effect  of  which,  although  it  had  considerably 
shaken  the  damp,  crumbling  walls,  had  not  caused  them  to  fall  in, 
except  in  the  first  one,  which  conducted  to  the  well ;  had  it,  their 
fate  would  have  been  even  more  dreadful  than  their  enemies 
anticipated,  who  returned  to  their  master  with  the  conviction  that 
the  Royalists  had  perished  in  the  ruins  of  the  humble  lonely 
hostel. 

"  By  my  faith,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "  but  this  nest  of  thine  has 
as  many  windings  as  a  warren.  For  what  kind  of  vermin  was  this 
labyrinth  made,  and  how  came  you  acquainted  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  discovered  it  by  mere  accident  some  years  since.  The  cottage 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Henry  VI., 
and  demolished  by  his  pious  namesake.  As  for  the  labyrinth,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  it  was  doubtless  fashioned  by  the  monks 
of  old." 

"  I  thought,"  observed  one  of  the  party,  "  that  it  was  some 
Papistical  contrivance." 

"  Come,"  whispered  Rupert,  with  a  smile,  "  let  us  not  abuse 
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them.  Whatever  their  motive,  it  has,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
answered  our  purpose.  We  owe  our  lives  to  the  architect,  so  we 
will  e'en  speak  well  of  him,  were  he  Satan  himself,  who  perhaps, 
after  all,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  had  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  harmless  monks." 

"  Satan  !  "  repeated  their  guide,  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 
"  Even  he,"  resumed  the  prince.  "  In  the  castle  of  Heidelberg, 
where,  before  my  unhappy  father's  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  I  resided,  there  are  a  hundred  such — some  winding 
through  columns,  others  concealed  in  the  solid  masonry  ;  and  not 
a  peasant  in  the  broad  lands  of  the  palatinate  but  is  ready  to  swear 
that  the  subterranean  outlets,  nay,  castle  and  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ritter-saal,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  my  mother,  are 
the  works  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  who  is  supposed  to  take  a 
peculiar  interest  in  all  that  concerns  our  house." 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  the  place  you  name.  He  was 
present  when  your  royal  mother  entered  it  first  a  bride." 

"And  lived  to  be  driven  from  it  a  fugitive,"  added  Rupert, 
dashing  away  a  tear.  "  I  can  remember  it  as  it  were  but  yesterday. 
The  noble  river — my  own  glorious  Rhine — was  red  with  the  names 
reflected  from  the  peasant's  hut  and  many  a  knightly  hold.  The 
whole  palatinate  was  in  a  blaze — enemies  surrounded  us  on  every 
side.  I  was  but  a  child  at  the  time,  yet  the  horrors  of  that  night 
live  in  my  memory  still." 

By  the  time  the  subterranean  travellers  emerged  from  their 
dreary  road,  which  terminated  in  the  deserted  lime-kiln,  it  was 
night — winter's  night,  with  its  gloom  and  desolation  ;  the  wind 
blew  keenly  and  shrieked  as  it  dashed  through  the  trees,  whose 
leafless  branches  opposed  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  its  passage.  The 
sudden  change,  from  the  close  warm  passage  they  had  traversed  to 
the  bleak  night  air,  chilled  their  blood,  and  caused  the  little  party 
to  draw  their  cloaks  closely  round  them  as  they  prepared  to 
brave  it. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  for  horses  ?  "  whispered  one.  "  The  Iron- 
sides have  doubtless  taken  ours." 

Even  the  knight,  their  host,  so  fertile  in  expedients,  was  puzzled. 
The  embarrassment  was  a  serious  one,  for  without  horses  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  out  their  enterprise  of  arresting  the  executioner 
on  his  way  to  London,  and  so  delay  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Charles. 

"  For  four  horses,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  with  a  look  of  desperation, 
"  I  would  give  at  this  moment  ten  years  of  my  life  !  " 

"  And  no  very  extravagant  proffer  either,"  observed  the  earl, 
"  considering  that  without  them  we  have  none  of  us  the  chance  of 
living  ten  days.  The  Puritanical  rascals  will  make  short  work  of 
us  if  once  we  fall  into  their  hands.  No  hound  has  so  keen  a  scent 
for  blood  as  your  true  fanatic." 

"Whose  house  is  that?"  suddenly  demanded  Rupert,  pointing 
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to  a  building,  half -manor,  half-farm,  which  stood  upon  the  skirt  of 
the  open  ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  where  they  stood. 

"  That,'1  said  the  knight,  "  is  the  residence  of  Lilly,  the  astrologer; 
as  rank  a  malignant  as  Fairfax  or  Cromwell  himself.  Since  the 
Parliament  sent  him  to  Oxford  and  Colchester  to  assure  the  army 
of  the  Roundheads'  success,  he  hath  done  nothing  but  predict 
disasters  to  the  Royal  cause,  and,  unfortunately,  his  predictions 
have  been  almost  invariably  fulfilled.1' 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  earl,  "  if  the  fellow  has  predicted  that  his 
stables  will  be  broken  into  and  his  horses  carried  off  to-night  ?  " 

A  general  laugh  announced  that  the  proposition  so  indirectly 
made  was  understood,  and  after  a  few  moments'  brief  consultation 
it  was  decided  that  the  party  should  at  once  proceed  to  the  house, 
and  obtain  what  they  required  by  peaceful  means,  if  possible  ;  but 
at  all  events  to  obtain  them,  for  they  felt  that  their  own  lives,  as 
well  as  the  hope  of  saving  the  king's,  depended  upon  their  success. 

The  Royalists,  separating,  made  their  way  in  different  directions 
towards  the  mansion  of  the  astrologer,  which  was  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  flanked  by  a  dark  wood  of  mingled 
pine  and  beech.  There  was  something  lonely  and  desolate  in  the 
appearance  of  the  house ;  nothing  around  denoted  that  it  was 
inhabited ;  all  was  still  and  silent ;  the  only  thing  which  indicated 
an  occupant  was  a  light  which  shed  a  sickly  glare  through  the 
large  bay  window  of  the  room  over  the  Gothic  porch. 

"  It  does  not  seem  that  we  shall  find  horses  here,"  whispered  the 
earl,  as  soon  as  the  party  were  assembled  under  the  walnut-tree 
which  grew  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  whose  towering  branches 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  mansion. 

"  Don't  decide  so  hastily,"  replied  the  knight.  "  Master  Lilly 
is  better  provided  than  you  imagine.  Fame  speaks  of  chambers 
in  that  old  house  hung  with  tapestry  from  the  looms  of  Flanders, 
and  pictures  from  the  pencil  of  Vandyke.  We  all  know,"  he  added, 
"the  state  in  which  he  went  to  Colchester,  when  sent  by  the 
Parliament  to  encourage  Fairfax." 

"  True,"  said  Rupert,  "  and  the  luxurious  charlatan  is  not  the 
man  to  leave  London  for  this  secluded  spot  on  foot,  or  to  remain 
here  without  attendance  as  well  as  the  means  of  returning.  Search 
the  offices,  gentlemen ;  I  will  remain  to  keep  watch ;  but  let  no 
attack  be  made  till  we  have  first  compared  our  observations." 

Drawing  his  cloak  yet  more  tightly  around  him  to  protect  himself 
from  the  bitter  night-wind,  which  kept  continually  moaning  and 
sighing  like  an  unquiet  spirit  among  the  branches  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  and  shrieking  like  a  living  thing  amongst  the  gables  and 
quaint  old  chimneys  of  the  house,  whose  angular  buttresses 
presented  a  stronger  resistance,  the  speaker  remained  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  light  streaming  through  the  window  of  the  porch, 
while  his  companions  began  to  search  the  offices  and  out-houses, 
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which  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  building.  Although 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  the  world,  trained  in  camps,  and  tempered 
in  the  hard  school  of  adversity,  the  prince  was  not  exempt  from 
the  superstition  and  credulous  belief  of  the  time.  Despite  his 
judgment  and  philosophy,  the  wild  tales  of  his  infancy  and  the 
legends  of  the  watch-fire  and  battle-field  had  made  an  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  his  weakness  believed  where  his  reason  rejected 
and  denied. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  exclaimed,  standing  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
the  window,  "  misfortune  and  solitude  have  made  me  superstitious. 
I  know  the  fellow  is  an  impostor — that  at  the  very  moment  he 
pretends  to  read  into  futurity  for  others,  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
danger  which  awaits  himself.  And  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  would  risk 
something  to  see  at  this  moment  how  he  is  occupied." 

The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips  than  the  light  within 
the  chamber  suddenly  changed  from  the  pale  sickly  yellow  glare 
to  a  deep  red,  tinged  here  and  there  with  a  violet  hue.  It  fell 
upon  the  leafless  tree,  so  powerful  were  its  rays,  and  rendered 
every  branch,  like  the  limbs  of  a  skeleton,  distinctly  visible.  The 
heart  of  the  prince  beat  wildly,  yet  his  resolution  was  unchanged, 
and  his  courage  strong  as  ever. 

"  At  any  risk,"  he  murmured,  "  I  will  see  what  passes  in  that 
unholy  chamber.  If  the  ministers  of  hell  are  really  at  work,  I  do 
not  fear  them ;  God  and  my  good  conscience  will  protect  me.  If 
they  are  merely  mortal  agents,  I  am  not  without  friends  to  protect, 
or  if  I  fall,  avenge  me." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  slowly  approached  the  house,  and 
began  climbing  the  open  stonework  of  the  porch,  which  was  so  cut 
in  devices  and  quaint  ornaments  that  it  afforded  secure  footing  for 
a  man  of  his  light  figure  and  active  habits.  By  slow  degrees — for 
he  was  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously,  as  one  false  step  might  have 
alarmed  the  inmates — he  contrived  to  reach  the  balcony  which 
surrounded  the  window,  and  hung  on  by  the  ledge  ;  a  position 
which  enabled  him  not  only  to  see  all  that  passed  in  the  interior, 
but,  when  the  inmates  spoke  loudly,  to  overhear  their  conversation. 
In  the  interior  of  the  apartment  were  two  persons,  one  dressed 
in  a  plain  black  velvet  gown,  girdled  round  the  waist  by  a  silver 
chain,  on  which  were  enamelled  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
His  features  were  more  marked  by  shrewdness  than  intellect,  and 
there  was  an  expression  about  the  mouth  which  indicated  the 
strength  of  the  animal  passions .  He  was  seated  in  a  chair,  listening 
to  his  companion,  a  thick-set,  burly-looking  man,  plainly  dressed, 
who  was  impatiently  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 
Upon  a  table  covered  with  books,  parchments,  and  strange-looking 
instruments  and  chemical  apparatus,  were  a  lamp  and  silver  chafing- 
dish,  the  hot  embers  in  which  showed  that  it  had  been  lately  used. 
The  first  of  the  parties  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  was  Lilly, 
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the  almanac-maker  and  astrologer,  who  was  consulted  both  by  the 
Parliament  and  individuals,  with  a  faith  which  in  the  present  age 
would  seem  ridiculous.     The  second  person  was  Cromwell. 

"  And  you  have  read  this  truly  ?  "  said  the  leader  of  the 
Independents. 

"  As  truly,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "  as  the  stars  can  speak,  or 
human  wisdom  interpret  them.  The  crown  will  never  descend 
upon  the  living  brow  of  thee  or  any  of  thy  race." 

"  The  traitor  !  "  muttered  Rupert ;  "  the  crown  !  " 

Cromwell  paced  the  floor  for  some  time  in  silence,  then  suddenly 
pausing  opposite  the  chair  of  the  astrologer,  he  fixed  his  dark,  keen, 
grey  eyes  upon  him.  Lilly,  however,  met  his  gaze  unmoved.  He 
was  too  well  paid,  and  had  been  too  well  tutored  in  his  task  by  the 
Parliament,  to  shrink  from  carrying  out  the  imposture.  The  leaders 
of  the  Independents  desired  two  things — the  death  of  Charles,  and 
the  government  of  the  country  by  a  species  of  council  or  consistory, 
of  which  they  should  be  the  heads.  To  this  latter  arrangement 
they  well  knew  that  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  would  oppose  a 
barrier,  and  they  feared  his  influence  both  with  the  army  and  the 
people. 

"  Trifle  not  with  me,"  said  the  soldier,  sternly.  "  Words  to  me 
are  but  empty  air,  unless  I  can  grasp  and  analyse  the  minds  of 
those  who  utter  them.  This  is  an  essence  too  subtile  to  be  held, 
Give  me,  therefore,  proof  of  what  you  have  avouched  ?  " 

"  Darest  thou  encounter  it  ?  "  said  Lilly. 

"  Did  not  Saul  brave  the  witch  of  Endor  to  speak  with  the  spirit 
of  Samuel  ?     Have  I  less  courage  or  desire  to  know  my  fate  ?  " 

"  Thou  shalt  see  it  visibly  before  thee ;  but  as  those  on  whom 
thy  destiny  will  depend  are  in  the  flesh,  they  will  appear  as 
unsubstantial  visions." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Cromwell ;  "but  no  juggling." 

"  Judge  for  thyself,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Draw  yonder 
curtain." 

The  concealed  Royalist  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  as  soon  as  the 
Republican  had  drawn  aside  a  heavy  velvet  drapery  which  covered 
the  entire  end  of  the  room,  an  enormous  mirror,  of  polished  steel, 
extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Strike  it  with  the  pommel  of  your  sword,"  said  Lilly,  "  and 
assure  yourself  that  it  is  real." 

Cromwell  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  the  metal  returned  a  sharp, 
clear  sound  ;  still,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  further,  he  turned  the 
huge  mirror  upon  the  hinges  on  which  it  hung,  and  discovered  the 
solid  wall  of  stone  behind.  From  the  arrangement  all  confederacy 
appeared  impossible. 

"  Proceed,"  he  said,  sternly. 

The  astrologer  cast  upon  the  burning  embers  in  the  silver 
chafing-dish  a  handful  of  perfumes  mixed  with  drugs,  which  cast 
vol.  ill.  s  2 
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forth  the  same  red  and  violet-coloured  flames  which  first  attracted 
Rupert's  attention.  The  apartment  gradually  became  filled  with  a 
dense  smoke,  which  gradually  dispersed,  and  disclosed,  to  the 
astonishment  of  both  the  Republican  and  the  concealed  Royalist, 
a  scaffold  hung  with  black — Charles,  with  his  pale  face  and  clear 
bright  eye,  kneeling  at  the  block  ;  Juxon  and  the  masked  execu- 
tioner were  standing  by.  So  vivid  was  the  scene  that  the  prince 
could  scarcely  restrain  an  involuntary  cry. 

"  I  see  him,"  said  Cromwell,  with  a  shudder ;  "  the  Stuart,  with 
his  cold,  proud  eye  and  calm  disdain ;  the  prelate  Juxon  is  standing 
near ;  I  can  almost  catch  the  whispered  word  of  consolation,  the 
parting  blessing.  Is  there  no  other  way  to  assure  the  liberties  of 
England  ?     Must  this  thing  be  ?  " 

"  There  is  one  alternative,"  replied  the  astrologer. 

"  Name  it." 

"  Thou  must  see  it,"  continued  Lilly,  at  the  same  time  casting 
fresh  perfumes  on  the  chafing-dish  ;  "  thou  art  one  of  those  who 
trust  more  to  the  evidence  of  the  fallible  senses  than  the  voice  of 
reason  or  revelation.  To  thee  the  language  of  the  stars  is  mute, 
though  science  sees  it  plainly  written,  that  if  Charles  Stuart  sees 
the  termination  of  the  present  month,  thy  fate  is  sealed,  and  his 
paling  fortunes  rise  once  more  in  the  ascendant." 

"  Tell,"  said  Cromwell,  regarding  the  mirror,  which  still  remained 
obscured  by  the  dense  vapour  from  the  drugs  upon  the  chafing-dish, 
"  what  I  am  about  to  behold." 

"  That,"  said  Lilly,  "  is  beyond  my  skill  to  tell.  To  please  thee, 
to  show  thee  thy  destiny,  give  thee  thy  choice  of  action,  I  have 
employed  almost  forbidden  means.  Be  silent,"  he  added  ;  "  there 
are  those  near  us  who  love  not  the  incredulity  of  the  seeker ; 
myriads  of  invisible  eyes  are  gazing  on  us — called  to  the  haunts 
of  earth  by  my  deep  spell." 

Cromwell,  who  was  naturally  superstitious,  remained  silent,  and 
stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  watching  the 
mirror  at  the  end  of  the  room.  As  the  mist  dispersed,  he  saw,  to 
his  terror  and  astonishment,  the  place  of  execution  at  Tyburn  ; 
crowds  of  exulting  Royalists  were  standing  round  ;  their  eager  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  man  who,  with  the  halter  round  his  neck,  stood  ready 
for  execution.  In  the  victim  he  recognised  himself  ;  there  was  no 
possible  mistake  as  to  his  identity,  every  line  of  his  hard  features, 
every  hair  was  as  faithfully  portrayed  as  the  image  which  the 
glass  renders  back  to  him  who  gazes  on  it.  The  iron  nerve  of  the 
soldier  was  shaken. 

"  Juggler  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  must  this  thing  be  ?  I  am  trifled 
with,  played  with  !  Be  it  the  work  of  Heaven  or  hell,"  he  added, 
"  I'll  ascertain  the  means  by  which  'tis  wrought." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  in  a 
state  of  fearful  excitement  towards  the  mirror.     Rupert,  whose 
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astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  scene  could  scarcely  be 
repressed,  saw  that  the  instant  the  weapon  came  in  contact  with 
the  mirror  it  melted  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  as  though  struck 
by  lightning.  Cromwell  staggered,  and  sank  into  the  chair  in 
which  Lilly  had  been  previously  seated. 

"  Vain  man,"  said  the  astrologer,  "  those  thou  wouklst  assail  are 
in  their  very  essence  removed  from  the  possibility  of  mortal  injury. 
Go  wound  the  air,  or  chain  the  fretful  sea.  Thou  canst  as  easily 
accomplish  these  things  as  injure  those  who  serve  me." 

"  Devices  of  Satan — snares  of  the  evil  one,"  said  the  soldier 
faintly.  "  Like  Saul,  I  tempted,  and  have  fallen.  What  meant  the 
dreadful  vision  ?  " 

"  It  means,"  said  the  charlatan,  "  that  if  Ckai'les  Stuart  passes  the 
last  day  of  January  in  life,  his  star  once  more  rises  in  the  ascendant, 
and  thine  sets  for  ever." 

"And  with  it  the  liberties  of  England,"  exclaimed  Cromwell, 
recovering  something  like  his  former  energy  of  manner  ;  "  the 
rights  for  which  I  have  struggled,  fought,  and  bled,  the  achieving 
of  which  will  crown  my  name  with  honour  when  all  besides  is 
ashest  Thou  hast  shown  me  well.  My  heart  is  once  more  still — 
my  nerves  are  iron.  The  tyrant  dies,  though  Fairfax  battled  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  the  false  Scots  had  passed  the  Trent  to  save 
him  ! " 

"  Wilt  thou  not  see  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Puritan,  interrupting  the  astrologer ;  "  I  have 
seen  enough  to  test  thy  skill.  Forewarned,  forearmed  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Lord  will,  in  consideration  of  my  weakness,  forgive  this 
tampering  with  unholy  things  by  his  harassed  servant.  I  must  to 
horse,  and  reach  London  ere  daybreak.  I  offer  thee  not  gold  for 
thy  services,"  he  continued,  addressing  Lilly ;  "  the  Parliament 
hath  already  been  mindful  of  thy  services.  Perchance  we  may 
meet  again." 

"  Will  you  not,  ere  you  quit  my  poor  mansion,  partake  of  some 
refreshment  ?"  demanded  Lilly,  without  betraying  the  least  dis- 
appointment at  not  receiving  a  gift  from  his  visitor  ;  "  the  night  is 
keen,  and  a  glass  of  burnt  wine  will  keep  the  raw  air  from  your 
lungs." 

Cromwell,  who  felt  really  faint  from  the  strong  odour  of  the 
perfumes — which  possessed  the  property  of  half-stupefying  those 
who,  without  due  precaution,  inhaled  them—accepted  the  proffered 
hospitality,  observing,  as  he  did  so,  that  his  escort  would  soon 
become  impatient  at  his  absence. 

Lilly  struck  a  small  gong  suspended  by  a  chain  over  the  table  ; 
and  a  servant  appeared,  bearing  a  flask  and  two  silver  goblets,  which 
his  master  took  from  him  and  placed  before  his  guest. 

Rupert,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  whole  proceeding,  was 
embarrassed  what  to  think.      Possessed   of  an  active,  inquiring 
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mind,  he  was  aware  that  science  could  do  much  towards  producing, 
without  supernatural  means,  the  visions  he  had  seen.  It  was  the 
melting  of  Cromwell's  sword  which  staggered  him ;  that  he  could 
not  comprehend.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  became 
convinced  that  the  scene  he  had  beheld  was  one  of  those  revelations 
in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended,  when  Heaven,  for  some 
especial  purpose,  permits  them  to  be  made  to  man. 
.  "  Forewarned,  forearmed  !  "  he  muttered,  repeating  the  words  of 
Cromwell,  as  he  once  more  stood  beneath  the  walnut-tree,  awaiting 
the  return  of  his  companions.  "  I,  too,  am  forewarned ;  and  if 
human  courage  and  perseverance  can  baffle  the  regicides,  I  will  do 
it  yet.  Cromwell,"  he  added,  "  thy  star  looks  dim.  Let  me  but 
succeed  in  postponing  the  execution  for  three  days  more,  and  the 
vision  of  Tyburn  may  become  a  reality." 

At  this  moment  his  companions,  who  had  been  beating  round  the 
out-houses  and  grounds,  returned. 

"  What  success  ?  "  demanded  the  prince.  "  Have  you  discovered 
any  horses  ? " 

"  Six,"  replied  the  earl! 

"  Good  !  " 

"  And  as  many,"  added  the  young  man,  "  of  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides, ready  to  mount  them.  The  leader,  it  seems,  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  waiting  to  escort  him  back." 

"  There,"  said  Rupert,  pointing  to  the  house,  "  treason  and  sorcery 
have  held  counsel  together.     I  have  both  seen  and  heard  him." 

"  Let  us  fire  the  house,"  whispered  the  old  knight. 

"  Or  wait,"  said  the  earl  "  till  he  sallies  forth,  and  then  attack 
him  sword  in  hand." 

"  Not  so,"  interrupted  the  prince.  "  Remember,  gentlemen,  we 
have  a  duty  still  more  pressing  now  in  hand.  Our  first  care  must 
be  to  procure  horses.    Where  are  those  you  named  ?  " 

"  Picketed  under  a  tree,  close  to  a  kind  of  lodge,  where  the 
soldiers  are  prajing  and  singing  psalms ;  for  they  like  not  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lilly's  mansion,  and  blame  their  general  for 
tempting  Heaven  by  visiting  him.  I  heard  one  of  the  canting 
rogues,"  continued  the  speaker,  "say  something  about  a  witch  at 
Endor  and  one  Saul,  but  did  not  comprehend  him,  at  wmich  the 
rest  of  the  Roundheads  shook  their  heads  and  groaned." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  pale  features  of  Rupert  as  he  caught  the 
eye  of  the  earl.  There  was  nothing  uncommon  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  young  man,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Dorset- 
shire. On  hawking  he  was  an  excellent  authority;  but  of  divinity 
he  knew  as  little  as  of  the  occult  sciences.  Puritanism,  unfor- 
tunately, had  brought  religion  into  disrepute  amongst  the  younger 
Roj-alists,  who  frequently  affected  an  ignorance  and  disdain  of  such 
matters,  to  show  their  contempt  for  their  enemies. 

"  How  many  horses  did  you  say  there  were  ?"  demanded  Rupert. 
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"  Six,  your  highness." 

"  Let  six  of  ns,  then,  make  the  attempt,  the  rest  return  to  the 
lime-kiln,  and  three  remain  concealed  till  the  search  is  past,  then 
make  their  way  to  London." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  decide,"  demanded  the  knight,  "  who  are  to 
go,  and  who  remain  ?  " 

"  Easily,"  said  the  prince.  "  As  the  undertaking  the  arrest,  and 
concealment  of  the  executioner,  is  the  more  dangerous  expedition  of 
the  two,  let  the  youngest  six  of  us  attempt  it ;  the  rest,  without  the 
least  danger,  can  lie  hid  till  the  soldiers  have  departed." 

This  arrangement  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  the  Royalists 
embraced  and  separated  with  the  sad  feelings  of  men  who  parted, 
probably,  in  this  world  never  to  meet  again. 

The  lodge  in  which  the  Ironsides  were  seated,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  leader,  was  a  low,  half-ruined  building,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  trees,  which  screened  it  on  every  side. 
The  horses  were  picketed  on  a  green  sward  directly  facing  the 
half -open  door.  The  Puritans  were  seated  at  a  rough  oaken  table, 
on  which  were  several  bright  pewter  flagons  of  ale  and  other 
creature  comforts. 

Josiah  Hakabut,  a  steady  Independent  imbued  with  the  fanatical 
doctrine  of  his  sect,  was  holding  forth  to  his  companions  on  the 
sinfulness  of  tempting  Providence  by  their  leader's  visiting  a  man 
like  Lilly,  whose  practices  and  supposed  supernatural  knowledge 
were  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  sectarians  of  the  time, 
as  something  forbidden  alike  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man. 

"There  is  a  backsliding  in  Israel  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  A  captain 
hath  fallen  off,  and  the  Lord  hath  set  His  face  against  him.  He 
will  fall  like  a  withered  leaf — be  broken  like  a  cracked  potsherd  !  " 

"  'Tis  well  Cromwell  does  not  hear  him,"  whispered  one  of  the 
men,  "  or  there  would  be  something  more  than  a  cracked  potsherd 
in  the  case." 

Hakabut  heard  him,  and  continued  his  denunciation  with  yet 
greater  vehemence. 

"  The  Lord,"  he  added,  "  will  chastise  him  for  this  thing,  and 
withdraw  the  light  of  His  countenance  from  him.  The  hand 
which  hath  sustained  him  shall  turn  against  him  ;  his  wisdom  be 
turned  into  foolishness  ;  and  his  sin  be  set  as  a  mark  against  him. 
For  is  it  not  written — '  The  witch  and  the  sorcerer  shall  be  rooted 
from  the  land;  yea,  with  fire  shall  it  be  purged  from  them  ? ' — and 
yet,  in  defiance  of  the  command,  the  chosen  one  is  consorting  with 
them." 

His  further  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  low  neighing  of  one  of 
the  horses. 

"  Look  to  the  steeds,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Pshaw  !  they  are  only  impatient,"  observed  another. 

"  Impatient  !  "  exclaimed  the  preacher,  advancing  to  the  door. 
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"  Lo,  my  words  are  accomplished  ;  the  goodly  steeds  have  broken- 
rein,  and  we  are  leff.  in  the  land  of  enchantments  to  find  our  way 
without  them.     The  judgment  of  Heaven  already  is  upon  us  !  " 

The  party  all  rushed  to  the  door,  and  saw,  to  their  astonishment, 
that  the  six  horses  had  by  some  apparently  unaccountable  means 
broken  from  their  fastenings,  and  were  drawing  off  in  a  line 
towards  the  open  part  of  the  country.  In  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  they  could  not  perceive  that  by  the  side  of  each  horse  walked 
a  Cavalier,  stooping  his  head  to  the  saddle  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
the  Ironsides. 

"  Judgment  or  not,"  said  a  young  corporal,  who  was  not  quite  so 
convinced  of  the  interference  of  the  Lord  in  the  matter  as  Hakabut, 
"  let  us  recover  the  horses,  lest  our  enemies  laugh  in  our  beards, 
and  we  find  we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  our  own  suggestions." 
No  sooner  did  Rupert  and  his  companions  perceive  that  they 
were  discovered  than  they  vaulted  at  once  into  the  empty  saddles, 
and  giving  the  spur  to  the  horses  they  had  at  so  great  a  risk 
obtained,  started  off  in  a  body  towards  the  main  road. 

"Delusion  of  Satan!"  groaned  Hakabut,  "the  evil  one  hath 
prevailed." 

"  Hell  !  "  said  the  corporal,  "  the  Royalists  have  carried  off  our 
horses  !  " 

"  Who  will  answer  for  this  to  the  general  ?  "  demanded  a  third. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  rushed  into  the  lodge  to  search  for  fire- 
arms ;  their  pistols  were  in  the  holsters  of  their  saddles.  They 
were  unarmed  except  with  their  swords,  and  their  enemy  already 
out  of  reach.  At  this  moment  of  confusion  Cromwell  entered  the 
lodge. 

"  To  horse  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  stern,  brief  manner. 
"  The  horses  have  been  carried  off,  general." 
Their  leader  cast  an  impatient  glance,  and  could  distinguish,  by 
the  faint  light  which  began  to  skirt  the  horizon,  the  little  party 
galloping  towards  London.  In  his  wrath  he  let  fall  curses  which 
were  anything  but  Scriptural  in  their  expression.  The  pious 
Hakabut  groaned  in  spirit. 

"  He  hath  been  tempted  by  the  evil  one,"  he  sighed ;  "  let  us 
pray  for  him." 

A  blow  which  might  have  felled  an  ox,  from  the  mailed  hand 
of  his  leader,  stretched  the  speaker  upon  the  floor  of  the  lodge ; 
for  Cromwell  was  a  man  who,  in  the  moment  of  danger  or  the 
excitement  of  battle,  forgot  the  fanatic  in  the  soldier. 

"  Dogs  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  thus  ye  keep  watch  when  the 
enemy  are  prowling  round  ?  Prayer  is  well  with  earthly  enemies, 
but  it  does  not  exclude  prudence  and  courage.  Corporal,  run  down 
to  the  house  to  Master  Lilly,  tell  our  mishap,  and  ask  of  him  to 
send  us  such  horses  as  he  may  have  at  his  disposal.  Tell  him  they 
are  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  I  will  replace  them." 
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The  example  he  had  made  produced  its  effect,  and  the  subaltern, 
whose  superstitious  terrors  were  not  so  great  as  the  rest,  was  off  to 
obey  his  command  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered. 

"  He  goeth  to  the  den  of  perdition,"  muttered  Hakabut,  slowly 
rising,  "  and  will  be  devoured.  The  arm  of  the  evil  one  is  strong ; 
the  Lord  hath  abandoned  us  ;  it  will  prevail  against  us." 

"  Peace  ! "  said  Cromwell,  sternly,  for  his  blood  was  chafed,  and 
he  felt  as  much  provoked  at  the  folly  of  the  men  as  at  their  im- 
prudence ;  "  thou  knowest  I  smite  not  twice  and  the  offender 
speak  again.     Look  to  your  arms  ;  see  that  they  are  charged." 

A  silence  followed  the  orders  of  their  leader.  The  countenances 
of  the  men  betrayed  shame  and  confusion  for  the  loss  of  their  arms. 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  demanded  the  speaker. 

"Our  pistols  were  left  in  the  holsters  of  our  saddles,"  said  one  ; 
"we  have  been  beguiled." 

"  By  your  own  ignorance  and  folly,"  added  Cromwell.  "  You 
have  your  swords  :  if  attacked,  use  them  like  men  anxious  to 
redeem  their  error.     The  steel  must  then  decide." 

Drawing  from  his  side  a  long,  straight  rapier  which  Lilly  had 
given  him  to  replace  the  one  which  had  been  so  strangely  melted 
in  his  grasp,  the  speaker  placed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would 
speedily  make  their  appearance,  and  remained  with  his  keen,  grey 
eye  fixed  on  the  avenue  by  which  they  must  advance.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  corporal  returned,  leading  by  the  rein  a  powerful 
black  steed,  which  Master  Lilly  had  sent  to  the  general,  the  only 
saddle-horse  in  his  stable.  It  was  a  beast  of  uncommon  thew  and 
strength  of  limb.  Hakabut  groaned  as  he  beheld  it,  for  he  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  the  gift  of  Satan. 

"  I  bring,  general,  the  only  horse  Master  Lilly  has  in  his  stables. 
He  bade  me  say  a  conqueror  might  bestride  it  were  he  going  forth 
to  do  battle  for  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  a 
steed  of  rare  quality  and  beauty." 

"  Delusion  !  "  muttered  the  fanatical  soldier ;  "  it  is  an  imp  of 
darkness  in  the  likeness  of  a  goodly  steed.  At  the  first  running 
stream  it  will  change  into  a  winged  dragon,  and  leave  its  rider  to 
perish." 

Cromwell  eyed  the  gift  like  a  man  who  well  knew  the  qualities 
of  the  thing  he  examined,  then  vaulted  into  the  saddle  with  an 
air  of  determination  which  marked  a  fixed  resolution. 

"  General,"  exclaimed  the  men,  who  were  devotedly  attached  to 
him,  "  remain  with  us." 

"  Make  the  best  of  your  way  to  London,"  said  their  leader,  coldly. 
"  If  I  am  exposed  to  danger,  it  is  you  who  are  the  cause ;  if  I  fall, 
avenge  me  ;  but,  above  all,  remember  the  cause  for  which  so  much 
blood  has  been  shed.     Be  truer  to  it  than  you  have  been  to  me." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  gallant 
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steed,  and  followed  the  path  pursued  by  the  Royalists — a  step 
which,  after  all,  was  not  so  pregnant  with  danger  as  it  at  first 
seemed.  Parties  of  the  Parliamentary  troops  he  well  knew  were 
scouring  the  country  in  all  directions.  He  would  most  likely  fail 
in  with  some  of  these  ;  at  the  worst,  the  high-mettled  steed  on 
which  he  rode  would  enable  him  in  an  open  country  to  defy 
pursuit. 

"The  proud  man  goeth  forth  to  destruction,"  said  Hakabut. 
"The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  against  him.  He  that  smiteth  the 
servant  shall  feel  the  rod  of  the  master." 

The  shame  occasioned  by  their  late  misadventure  rendered  the 
men  disinclined  to  listen  to  his  predictions;  besides,  the  dawning 
day  had  revived  their  courage,  and  they  set  out  upon  their  march, 
much  with  the  air  of  men  who  had  been  baffled  at  the  game  in 
which  they  deemed  themselves  most  expert.  The  corporal  secretly 
enjoyed  the  confusion  of  Hakabut,  whose  gift  at  preaching  gave 
him  an  influence  among  the  soldiers  galling  to  his  authority  and 
pride. 

No  sooner  had  the  Royalists  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  than 
they  held  a  hasty  consultation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding. 
To  attempt  to  pass  through  London  in  a  body  upon  the  horses  of 
the  troopers  they  well  knew  to  be  madness,  and  they  resolved,  not 
only  to  separate,  but  to  make  a  detour  round  the  metropolis,  and 
meet  by  mid-clay  at  the  Crown  and  Bible,  the  first  post-house  upon 
the  northern  road. 

"Adieu,  gentlemen,"  said  Rupert,  waving  his  hand  as  soon  as 
the  decision  was  come  to.  "  Fortunately  we  are  all  well  armed  ; 
the  Roundheads'  pistols  may  chance  to  do  good  service.  Be 
prudent  of  your  lives — the  king's  depends  upon  them.  Let  our 
word  of  conduct  be  prudence  and  success." 

"  God  and  King  Charles  ! "  repeated  the  Cavaliers,  waving  their 
hands,  and  starting  off  in  various  directions,  leaving  Prince  Rupert 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  alone.  The  position  of  the  royal  Cavalier 
was  perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  for  although  his  person  was  as 
well  disguised  as  any  of  them,  he  was  less  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Under  such  circumstances  ordinary  men  would  have 
kept  together,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  personal  safety  from 
numbers ;  but  the  experienced  soldier  knew  that  number  is  not 
always  strength. 

Willing  to  spare  his  steed,  upon  whose  strength  his  life  might 
perchance  depend,  the  solitary  horseman  rode  slowly  along  for  a 
considerable  time,  taking  the  by-lanes  and  skirting  the  woods, 
wherever  they  presented  themselves,  and  casting  occasionally 
quick,  restless  glances  on  either  side  to  see  if  he  were  followed. 
Images  of  the  past,  mingled  with  hopes  for  the  future,  crowded 
upon  his  brain  as  he  pursued  his  lonely  way,  till  day  at  last  began 
to  break.     As  the  rays  of  the  sun  pierced  through  the  mists  of 
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night,  the  hoar  frost  sparkled  on  the  leafless  trees  and  bushes,  and 
he  was  briskly  pursuing  his  route,  when  the  tramp  of  a  horse  upon 
the  crisp  snow  caused  him  to  look  round.  The  morning  was  not 
sufficiently  clear  for  him  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  ridei-, 
but  he  saw  that  the  steed  was  a  powerful  black  one,  and  that  he 
who  besh-ode  it  came  with  no  friendly  intentions,  for  the  glave 
was  already  in  his  hand. 

Rupert  was  not  the  man  to  fly  from  a  single  enemy — scarcely 
from  a  dozen.  He  felt  that  a  skirmish  would  warm  his  half-f roaen 
blood,  and  wheeling  his  horse  round  with  a  sudden  movement,  he 
rushed  to  the  encounter  as  eagerly  as  the  bridegroom  rushes  to 
meet  the  bride. 

"  For  God  and  the  king !  "  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the 
hard  features  of  Cromwell. 

"  God  and  the  people  !  "  said  the  Puritan,  in  a  loud,  stern  voice  ; 
"  man  of  blood,  the  Lord  hath  given  thee  to  my  hands." 

Their  long  rapiers  met,  and  in  such  rapid  succession  were  the 
blows  exchanged,  that  it  would  have  baffled  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
of  their  encounter,  had  there  been  any,  to  have  followed  them. 
The  Royalist  wheeled  round  the  person  of  his  less  agile  adversary 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  falcon  doubling  on  its  prey.  Then  it  was 
that  the  steed  of  Lilly  stood  Cromwell  in  good  steed  ;  the  well- 
trained  animal  turned  with  instinctive  quickness,  enabling  the 
rider  at  every  point  to  confront  his  assailant.  The  Royalist  felt 
that  while  the  horse  remained  untired  he  would  never  be  able  to 
reach  his  enemy.  The  contest  had  continued  in  this  uncertain 
manner  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  both  drew  rein,  and  stood 
glaring  at  each  other  with  looks  expressive  of  that  hatred  which 
blood  alone  can  satisfy,  and  the  struggle  was  suspended  as  if  by 
mutual  consent. 

"  Traitor  and  regicide  !  "  said  Rupert,  who  was  the  first  to  draw 
his  breath,  "  at  last  we  meet  alone — arm  to  arm,  and  man  to  man  !  " 

"  I  ask  no  better.  My  faith  is  in  the  sword  of  the  Lord,"  replied 
the  Puritan. 

"  Hypocrite  !  "  exclaimed  the  prince,  scornfully.  "  The  sword 
thou  speakest  of  hath  already  been  melted  in  thy  grasp ;  and  the 
doom  the  wizard  showed  thee  in  the  glass  will  yet  be  thine. 
Tyburn  will  have  its  due — England  preserve  her  king." 

Cromwell  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  words,  which  reminded  him 
of  the  extraordinary  scene  between  him  and  Lilly.  His  rage  and 
surprise,  however,  lasted  but  for  an  instant ;  he  sprang  upon  his 
horse,  became  in  his  turn  the  assailant,  and  pressed  his  adversary 
so  closely  that  it  required  all  his  skill  and  coolness  not  to  succumb 
beneath  the  attack.  The  combat  thus  renewed  raged  with  unabated 
fury  on  either  side.  Blood  flowed  from  several  flesh  wounds  given 
and  received.  The  Cavalier  fought  with  the  desperation  of  a  man 
on  whose  success  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the  success  of  the  cause 
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to  which  that  life  had  been  devoted,  depended,  and  Cromwell  with 
the  stern  determination  of  one  who  had  never  flinched  from  his 
purpose. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  end  the  struggle — for  he  felt  that  he 
was  becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood — Rupert  wheeled  his  horse 
suddenly  round,  and  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  aimed  so  severe 
a  blow  at  the  head  of  his  opponent  that  his  steel-lined  beaver  was 
half -cut  through,  his  sword  broken,  and  he  reeled  in  his  saddle. 
A  second  blow  was  aimed,  but  ere  it  could  descend  Cromwell  had 
released  himself  from  his  horse  and  sprung  upon  the  rising  bank. 

"  Traitor  !  "  shouted  the  prince,  springing  after  him,  "  thou  art 
mine  !  " 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  Puritan,  coolly. 

Twice  did  the  Royalist  urge  his  steed  to  mount  the  bank,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  animal,  though  unwounded,  could  not  be  brought  to 
scramble  up  the  steep  sides,  which,  slippery  and  hardened  with 
the  frost,  afforded  no  hold  ;  indeed,  it  was  wonderful  how  a  man, 
heavy  and  armed,  like  Cromwell,  had  achieved  it. 

"  Try  again,"  said  Oliver,  scornfully. 

Maddened  by  the  taunt,  Rupert  vaulted  upon  the  saddle  of  his 
horse  and  sprang  from  it  upon  the  bank,  sword  in  hand.  To  all 
appearance  his  enemy  was  at  his  mercy,  for  his  sword  was  broken 
to  the  hilt ;  but  at  the  very  moment  he  advanced  to  complete  his 
triumph  Cromwell  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  and  the  steed  which  the 
prince  had  ridden  ran  to  the  spot  directly  opposite  where  he  was 
standing.  With  one  bound  the  Puritan  sprang  from  the  bank 
where  he  was  standing  into  the  empty  saddle,  and  galloped  off. 

"  This  is  sorcery,"  exclaimed  the  baffled  Royalist ;  "  fiends  are 
conspired  to  aid  him." 

The  only  sorcery  employed  on  the  occasion  was  the  signal  which 
he  had  trained  the  horse  to  answer  to  ;  for  the  steed  Rupert  had 
chosen — unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out — was  Cromwell's  own. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ABOUT  twelve  miles  from  London,  on  the  great  northern  road, 
stood  a  hostel,  known  in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy  by  the  sign 
of  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  but  changed  since  the  success  of  the 
armies  of  the  Parliament  to  that  of  the  Bible  and  Sword  ;  it  was 
frequented  chiefly  by  carriers  and  small  traders  travelling  with 
their  merchandise  to  and  from  the  metropolis.  One  chamber, 
more  daintily  furnished  than  the  rest,  was  reserved  for  such 
chance  travellers  of  superior  quality  as  accident  sometimes  brought 
to  the  lonely  spot — we  say  lonely,  for  the  low,  thatched  house  was 
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isolated  from  human  habitations,  the  nearest  neighbour  being  at 
least  two  miles  and  a  half  distant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  encounter  between  Cromwell 
and  Prince  Rupert,  the  long  kitchen  was  filled  by  a  party  of 
travellers,  apparently  of  different  grades  and  professions ;  about  a 
dozen  of  these  were  seated  at  the  table  nearest  the  fire,  which  burnt 
cheerily  in  the  huge  stone  chimney  ;  the  rest  of  the  inmates  were 
placed  at  separate  tables,  as  caprice  or  fancy  dictated.  The  wife 
of  the  host,  a  jolly,  buxom  dame,  was  busily  occupied  in  preparing 
supper,  the  savoury  steam  of  which  filled  the  low-roofed  apartment, 
whose  rafters  were  heavily  laden  with  hams,  sides  of  bacon,  ropes 
of  onions,  and  dried  herbs.  The  larger  party  kept  together,  con- 
versing in  low  whispers,  which  suddenly  dropped  when  any 
traveller  who  was  not  known  to  them  drew  his  stool  near  them, 
but  was  resumed  again  the  moment  he  shifted  his  quarters,  which 
the  intruder  seldom  failed  to  do  as  soon  as  he  discovered  by  their 
silence  that  his  presence  was  an  intrusion.  The  landlord,  whose 
jolly  face  but  ill-accorded  with  his  Puritanical  garments  and 
whining  tone  when  speaking,  was  moving  about  with  sundry 
pewter  flagons,  supplying  his  numerous  guests. 

"  Friend  host,"  demanded  a  young  carter,  who  was  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  long  table,  "  hast  thou  no  better  drink  than  this  in  the 
house  ?     Methinks  thy  tap  is  none  of  the  freshest." 

"  It  is  as  fresh  as  the  fashion  of  thy  speech,  friend,"  replied  the 
landlord,  in  a  low  tone,  but  without  in  the  least  seeming  angry  ; 
"  perhaps  it  were  as  well  not  to  call  too  much  attention  to  either." 

"What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man,  flushed  to  the 
temples. 

"  Nothing  ;  at  least,"  said  the  man,  "  nothing  to  offend  you.  If 
the  liquor  displeases  you,  I  have  other  at  your  service,  provided 
you  do  not  object  to  the  price." 

"  Bring  it,  friend,"  quietly  observed  an  old  pedlar  who  was  of 
the  party  ;  "  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  disputing  the  reckoning, 
provided  we  are  well  served." 

"  I  believe  you,"  muttered  the  host  of  the  Bible  and  Sword  as 
he  dived  into  his  cellar,  from  whence  he  presently  returned  with 
a  flagon  holding  about  three  quarts,  which  he  placed,  with  a 
knowing  smile,  before  the  young  man  who  had  first  found  fault 
with  his  beer. 

"  There,  Mr.  Flitch,"  he  jocularly  observed,  "  taste  that,  and  tell 
me  if  it  is  to  your  palate.  Had  you  not  been  an  old  acquaintance  I 
would  not  have  broached  a  fresh  tap  before  the  last  was  out  to 
please  you.  Is  it  the  right  sort  ?  Will  it  do  ?  "  he  added,  as  the 
carter,  after  taking  a  hearty  draught,  handed  it  to  his  companion, 
who  stared  as  the  perfume  of ; the  contents  struck  hio  olfactory 
nerves,  and  winked  knowingly. 

"  I  would  not  desire  better.     And  the  price  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  we  can  settle  that  in  the  morning,  when  you  clear  your 
score.  Should  you  require  any  more  of  the  same  barrel,  be  sure 
to  call  me,  for  I  keep  the  spigot  of  that  tap  myself.  You  under- 
stand ?  " 

A  look  of  mutual  intelligence  passed  between  them,  and  the 
speaker  once  more  resumed  his  occupation  of  pouring  out  beer, 
and  gossiping  with  his  other  guests. 

As  each  of  the  travellers  passed  the  flagon  to  his  lips,  he  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  it  was  filled  with  excellent  Bordeaux,  a 
wine  much  more  common  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
than  at  present ;  but  then  the  art  of  taxation  was  in  its  infancy — 
it  has  since  been  perfected,  till  it  has  become  a  science.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  our  modern  improvements  !  " 

"  Bordeaux,  by  Bacchus  !  "  said  the  carter  to  the  old  pedlar  next 
to  him. 

"  We  are  discovered,  then." 

"Perhaps  not.  The  fellow's  caution,  if  we  wanted  another 
flagon,  to  apply  only  to  him,  was  at  least  a  friendly  one.  Yet  I 
wish  I  knew  on  what  ground  we  stood  with  him.  He  may  be  a 
Roundhead  cur,  after  all,  willing  to  detain  us  here  till  assistance 
arrives." 

"  Traitors,"  replied  the  earl — for  the  speakers  were  no  other  than 
Rupert  and  a  nobleman  who  had  been  one  of  the  party  at  the 
destruction  of  the  house  in  Chelsea — "  seldom  keep  such  wine." 

"  As  my  imprudence,"  said  the  prince,  "  has  caused  the  danger, 
it  is  but  just,  the  consequence  should  fall  on  me  alone.  I'll  sound 
the  fellow." 

"  Be  careful.  Remember  how  much  depends  upon  the  life  of 
your  highness." 

"  Less  than  you  suppose.  There  are  many  gallant  gentlemen  in 
England  ready,  I  doubt  not,  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  their  king, 
and  serve  him  more  happily  than  I  have  done,  though  never  more 
willingly.     So  the  cause  succeeds,  no  matter  for  the  defenders." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  rose  from  his  seat,  first  cautioning 
his  companions,  by  a  look,  to  take  no  notice  of  his  proceedings,  and 
walking  to  his  host,rasked  him  to  show  the  way  to  the  stables. 

"  Stables  ! "  said  the  landlady,  who  overheard  the  request. 
"  Marry,  what  next  ?  Supper  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  who,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  to  serve  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment,  Maud,"  interrupted  her  husband, 
mildly.  "  Mr.  Flitch  wishes  to  consult  me  respecting  his  mare, 
Avhich  has  sprained  her  left  shoulder.  I  saw  the  marks  of  the 
accident  as  she  trotted  into  the  yard." 

Rupert  coloured;  The  "marks  "  he  alluded  to  was  the  brand 
peculiar  to  the  horses  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  Of  course  he  took 
no  notice  before  the  guests  in  the  kitchen,  but  silently  followed 
his  host  to  the  stables. 
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"  Now,  sir,  you  would  speak  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  would.     You  know  me  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  it.  I  recognised  your  highness 
the  moment  you  entered  the  yard.  The  caution  I  gave  you  may 
prove  the  recognition  was  made  in  no  unfriendly  spirit." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  ?  "  demanded  the  prince. 

"  That  I  am  a  Royalist," 

"  And  this  habit  ?  "  continued  the  interrogator,  pointing  to  the 
Puritanical  cut  doublet  of  the  landlord. 

"  Is  not  more  strange  than  yours.  My  father  for  many  years  was 
the  confidential  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Loyalty  is 
my  inheritance.  When  a  boy  I  have  often  received  a  kind  word 
and  a  broad  piece  from  Prince  Charles.  The  broad  pieces  have 
been  spent,  but  the  memory  of  the  smiles  remains.  I'd  die  to 
serve  him." 

"  And  how  may  I  assure  myself  of  this  ?  " 

«  Easily." 

"  Explain,"  said  the  prince,  impatiently  ;  "  I  hate  riddles,  man." 

"  The  hand  beneath  your  carter's  frock,  if  I  mistake  not,  grasps 
a  pistol.  The  report  will  not  be  heard  in  the  house.  I  am 
unarmed,  and  shall  offer  no  resistance." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  exclaimed  Rupert,  hastily  withdrawing  his  hand, 
almost  ashamed  of  his  design,  for  he  began  to  believe  the  fellow's 
loyalty  ;  "  that  were  no  proof." 

"  I  can  give  you  no  other,  then." 

"  I  require  no  other.  Give  me  your  hand.  Nay,  never  hesitate, 
man.  Flitch  the  carter  may  shake  hands  with  his  honest  host.  I 
am  convinced  of  thy  fidelity." 

"  And  I  will  be  faithful,"  said  the  man,  as  he  grasped  the  hand 
of  his  sovereign's  nephew,  "  more  faithful  perchance  than  those 
who  make  louder  professions  of  their  faith ;  but  true  loyalty  lies 
not  on  the  lip,  but  in  the  heart.  Tell  me,  your  highness,"  he 
added,  "  how  I  can  serve  you.  If  your  object  is  to  reach  the 
northern  counties,  I  know  every  by-road  in  the  country.  I  am 
glad  you  have  spoken  freely  to  me.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  that  you 
should  pass  the  night  under  my  roof." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  have  received  orders  to  prepare  the  rooms  above 
for  a  person  who  must  be  of  some  importance,  since  he  travels  with 
an  escort  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  The  horses  you  and  one  or  two 
of  your  companions  rode  on  bear  the  same  brand.  Should  they 
recognise  them,  it  might  puzzle  you,  perhaps,  to  explain  to  their 
satisfaction  how  they  came  in  your  possession." 

"And  do  you  know  who  this  so  guarded  traveller  is  ?  "  demanded 
Rupert,  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  speaker's  honesty  by  his 
frankness. 

"  No,. your  highness." 
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"  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  continued  the  prince,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  whisper  ;  "  it  is  the  executioner  whom  Cromwell  has  sent  for 
from  the  North.  The  wretch  who  fills  his  hateful  office  in  London, 
overcome  with  the  horror  of  the  deed,  has  fled." 

"  The  executioner  !  "  repeated  the  astonished  host ;  "  will  they 
dare " 

"  Ambition  dares  everything." 

"And  so  will  loyalty,"  added  the  innkeeper  ;  "the  wretch  must 
never  reach  London  alive." 

"  It  is  to  prevent  it  we  are  here,"  observed  the  pretended  carter  ; 
"  rather  than  the  wretch  should  reach  London  to  perform  his  hellish 
office,  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  lives  a  hundred  times,  were 
such  sacrifice  possible." 

"  And  I  mine,"  said  the  host.  "  But  are  you  sure  it  is  here  the 
party  are  to  rest,  and  that  the  orders  I  have  received  concern  him, 
and  no  one  else  ?  " 

"  Certain." 

"  Then  I  am  thinking,  your  highness,  that  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  remove  your  horses  from  the  stable  to  the  copse  at  the  end 
of  the  field.  The  dragoons  will  recognise  the  horses  of  their 
regiment  at  a  glance.  Inquiries  will  be  made — your  purpose 
discovered  and  prevented." 

The  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  the  speaker  was  too 
apparent  to  permit  the  disguised  Royalist  to  hesitate  one  moment. 
The  horses  were  accordingly  picketed  under  the  shade  of  a  clump 
of  trees,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  hostel  to  prevent  suspicion; 
after  which  the  party  returned  to  the  kitchen,  by  which  time  supper 
was  smoking  on  the  clean  oaken  tables. 

"  True  man,  or  knave  ?  "  whispered  the  earl,  as  Rupert  took  his 
seat  beside  him. 

"  True  as  steel," I'was  the  reply. 

"  Is  he  disposed  to  assist  us  ?  " 

"  Heart  and  soul." 

Supper  was  nearly  over,  when  the  tramping  of  horses  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  long  and  anxiously-expected  party — a  tall,  cada- 
verous-looking man,  whose  hollow  eyes  and  the  hard  lines  traced 
upon  his  brow  announced  a  being  set  apart  from  the  generality  of 
mankind  by  sorrow,  sin,  or  passion.  He  was  escorted  by  six 
soldiers  of  Cromwell's  famous  Ironsides,  commanded  by  an  old 
corporal,  whose  grey  moustache  and  close-cropped  hair  sufficiently 
marked  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Although  the  party  had 
been  chosen  from  the  most  fanatical  of  the  regiment,  and  all  of 
them  looked  upon  Charles's  death  as  the  crowning  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  looks  of  horror  and  aversion 
with  which  they  regained  the  minister  of  death,  the  man  whose 
awful  privilege  it  is  to  wrest  its  prerogative  from  the  hands  of 
Deity,  by  taking  the  life  it  gave.     To  prevent  suspicion  they  had 
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been  ordered  to  treat  him  with  every  outward  demonstration  o^ 
respect — to  watch  oyer  his  safety  and  prevent  his  evasion  ;  for  it 
was  feared  that,  like  his  brother  of  London,  he  might  at  the  last 
hour,  appalled  by  the  majesty  of  the  sacrifice,  refuse  to  perform 
his  hateful  function. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  the  executioner  looked 
round  him  with  an  anxious  eye,  and  seemed  gradually  reassured, 
as  he  saw  none  but  rustics  and  petty  traders,  many  of  whom  stood 
gaping  at  him,  no  doubt  wondering  who  the  unimportant-looking 
personage  could  be  whose  safety  was  so  cared  for. 

The  wretched  man  was  by  bitter  experience  too  well  aware  of 
the  detestation  in  which  his  office  was  held  to  expect  that  even  a 
common  soldier  would  condescend  to  share  his  repast.  "With  a 
sigh  at  the  unnatural  solitude  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  mounted 
the  stairs  which  led  to  his  apartment,. and  ate  the  bread  of  infamy 
alone. 

No  sooner  was  the  supper  concluded,  than  the  guests  one  by  one 
retired  to  their  rooms.  Clean  straw  was  spread  upon  the  floor  of 
the  kitchen  for  the  escort,  who  slept  with  their  arms  by  their  side, 
ready  in  case  of  surprise  or  accident.  The  clock  of  the  distant 
village  had  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  window  of  the 
executioner's  room  was  slowly  opened,  and  Rupert,  followed  by 
the  earl,  cautiously  entered.  The  man  of  blood,  whose  arm  was 
ready  to  be  raised  against  his  sovereign's  life,  slept — not  the 
tranquil  sleep  of  honest  labour,  but  that  restless  sleep  which  brings 
no  rest — rather  wearies  the  body  by  the  suffering  of  the  spirit. 
In  his  dreams  he  saw  the  scaffold  and  the  block,  the  illustrious 
victim,  and  the  crowd  of  pale  observant  faces,  which  all  seemed 
turned  reproachfully  and  horror-stricken  towards  him.  Cold  drops 
of  perspiration  bedewed  his  cheek,  and  the  bed  shook  beneath  the 
agony  of  his  fearful  vision.  It  was  almost  a  relief  to  him  when  he 
found  himself  suddenly  aroused  from  his  dream  by  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  Involuntarily  he  would  have 
yelled  out  for  assistance,  but  a  second  hand  was  placed  upon  his 
mouth,  and  he  felt  the  cold  point  of  a  weapon  at  his  throat. 

"  Silence,  miscreant !  "  whispered  a  deep,  stern  voice  ;  "  the  least 
cry  is  the  signal  of  thy  death.     Arise  and  follow  us." 

"  Whither  ?  "  faltered  the  man,  as  soon  as  the  removal  of  the 
hand  permitted  him  to  speak. 

"  Whither  concerns  thee  not." 

"  My  life  is  as  dear  to  me  as  another's.  If  I  must  die,  I  may  as 
well  die  here,"  replied  the  fellow,  doggedly  ;  "  I  shall,  at  least,  not 
fall  unrevenged.  Give  me  your  word  for  my  safety,  or  I  alarm  the 
house.  There  are  those  below  who  will  not  let  my  blood  sink  to 
the  earth  without  inquiring  the  right  of  those  who  shed  it." 

"  I  pledge  it,"  said  Rupert,   "  provided  thou  art  obedient,  and 
makest  no  effort  to  alarm  those  below ;  but  at  the  first  sound  or 
VOL.  ill.  T  2 
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motion  to  betray  us,  though  that  moment  were  my  last,  my  sword 
shall  pierce  thy  carrion  body.  What  sum  did  these  traitors  promise 
thee  for  the  murder  of  the  king  ?  " 

"  Murder  !  "  repeated  the  man. 

"  Echo  not  my  words,  but  answer  me.  "What  sum  was  promised 
thee  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pieces  of  gold." 

"  They  shall  be  doubled  to  thee,  Iscariot,  an  thovi  perf  ormest  our 
bidding.  Now  then,  descend  the  ladder  at  the  window,  and  think 
not  to  escape,  for  there  are  those  waiting  to  receive  thee  wrho  will 
think  as  little  of  thy  wretched  life  as  thou  hast  thought  of  thy 
many  victims." 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  speaker  that  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  both  could  and  would  keep  faith  with  him,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  the  unhappy  man  yielded  to  necessity,  and  silently 
descended  the  ladder  by  means  of  which  Rupert  and  his  companion 
had  mounted  to  his  chamber. 

No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  ground  than  the  disguised  Royalists 
seized  him  and  mounted  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  on  a  horse, 
the  rein  of  which  was  held  by  one  of  the  party. 

"Thank  Heaven,  gentlemen,"  whispered  the  prince,  "we  have 
succeeded  !  " 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  prisoner  ?  "  demanded  the  old 
knight. 

"  Guard  him  in  safety  till  we  reach  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous." 

"  Should  we  be  pursued  ?  "  inquired  another. 

"  Fly  with  him  to  the  last." 

"  But  if  overtaken  ?  " 

"  Let  each  man  plunge  his  sword  into  his  breast.     Forward." 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Had 
Rupert  acted,  while  commanding  the  armies  of  his  uncle,  with  the 
same  prudence  he  displayed  in  the  abduction  of  the  executioner, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  royal  ^martyr's  fate  ! 

Morning  had  dawned,  and  the  fugitives  wTere  far  beyond  pursuit, 
when  the  Ironsides  discovered,  to  their  astonishment  and  chagrin, 
the  absence  of  their  charge. 

The  evening  before  the  intended  execution  of  the  king,  Crom- 
well was  seated  in  his  study.  Visitor  after  visitor  had  arrived  and 
departed  by  the  secret  entrance,  and  for  the  first  time  during  many 
hours  he  was  left  alone.  His  countenance  was  unusually  pale. 
The  juggling  mystery  wdiich  Lilly  had  enacted  before  him  had 
produced  its  effect  upon  his  spirit.  He  firmly  believed  that  the 
death  of  Chafles  was  essential  to  his  safety,  as  well  as  to  the 
realisation  of  his  ambitious  dreams,  and — let  us  also  be  just — to 
the  assuring  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  who  never  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  Cromwell  in  all  his  aspirations  after  power. 
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"  No  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  suffer  pity  or  intrigue  to  move 
me  from  my  purpose.  Charles  hath  openly  been  judged  and 
righteously  condemned  for  treason  to  the  people.  Why  should  I 
stay  the  doom  pronounced,  and  suffer  myself,  like  the  scapecoat  of 
the  Israelites,  to  be  made  an  offering  for  his  safety  ?  I  will  not 
turn  from  the  task  to  which  I  have  been  so  loudly  called.  I  will 
not  barter  the  nation's  liberties  and  my  reward  against  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  senseless  pity.  He  dies,  were  he  a  hundred  kings. 
Kings  !  "  he  added,  disdainfully ;  "  Jehovah  gave  them  first  to  His 
people  as  a  punishment  :  few  have  belied  their  origin.  I  must  be 
wary,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  am  beset  with  rocks  and  quicksands, 
where  a  firm  hand  alone  can  guide  the  helm  ;  one  false  move,  and 
my  bark  is  wrecked,  never  to  float  again." 

For  several  moments  he  remained  buried  in  silence  ;  then,  as  if 
roused  by  the  intensity  of  the  thoughts,  dangers,  and  perplexities 
which  crowded  on  him,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  began 
nervously  pacing  the  apartment. 

"  By  Heavens  !  "  he  murmured,  "  but  the  sacrifice  is  worthy  of  a 
nation  like  the  English.  Many  have  been  their  wrongs — august 
the  expiation.  To-morrow's  sun  shall  witness  a  deed  shall  make 
the  sceptred  tyrants  of  the  earth  tremble  on  their  thrones. 
Slumbering  humanity  shall  break  its  chain,  and  take  a  giant  step 
to  the  realisation  of  those  rights  which  martyrs  have  sealed  with 
their  blood.     A  voice  shall  be  heard,  doomed  never  to  be  silenced." 

The  usual  signal  was  heard  at  the  private  door. 

"  Enter,"  said  the  speaker,  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  ;  for  he 
liked  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  meditations,  and  was  already 
wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  excitement  he 
had  undergone.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Ireton  entered  the 
apartment. 

"  Well,  son-in-law,"  said  Cromwell,  "  the  news.  If  I  may  take 
thy  countenance  as  an  index,  it  bodes  little  good  to  the  cause,  and 
less  to  me." 

"  Fairfax  and  his  army  are  close  to  London." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Cromwell,  calmly  ;  "  but  Fairfax  is  a  dreamer, 
who  will  never  venture  to  oppose  the  judgment  of  the  people." 

"  The  Scotch  Parliament  have  ordered  their  army  to  cross  the 
Border  and  advance  towards  London.  The  Presbyterians  have 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  in  favour  of  the  king.  You  are 
like  a  sleeper  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  ignorant  of  your 
danger.  One  false  step,  and  you  are  precipitated  to  the  abyss 
beneath  your  feet." 

"  Let  the  traitors  join,"  said  Cromwell,  proudly.  "  The  sword 
which  smote  their  ranks  has  not  yet  rusted  in  its  sheath.  My 
heart  has  not  yet  lost  its  energy,  nor  my  mind  its  daring." 

"  The  executioner,"  added  Ireton,  "  has  been  waylaid  on  his 
journey,  and  either  slain  or  carried  off." 
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The  last  intelligence  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  the  iron 
nerves  of  his  father-in-law  than  all  his  previous  intelligence.  He 
knew  that  the  sacrifice  once  consummated,  terror  and  necessity- 
would  so  bind  all  who  had  either  borne  arms  against  the  king  or 
taken  a  part  in  the  judgment,  that  of  prudence  they  must  act 
together  for  their  general  safety ;  added  to  which,  he  remembered 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  which  Lilly  had  shown  him  in  his  magic 
mirror,  as  well  as  the  prediction  that  if  Chaides  outlived  the  month 
he  would  triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  and  that  be  (Cromwell) 
would  meet  the  death  he  had  assigned  his  captive  king — death  by 
the  cord,  and  not  the  axe. 

"  Another  must  be  found,  no  matter  at  what  price,"  exclaimed 
the  regicide,  his  thick  lips  quivering  with  passion  and  excitement. 
"  Nay,  could  no  other  arm  be  found,"  he  added,  "  to  strike  for  the 
outraged  liberties  of  England,  my  own  should " 

"  Yours  !  "  interrupted  the  astonished  Ireton. 

"  I  know  not  what  I  say,"  replied  his  father-in-law.  "  This  is 
the  hour  for  action  and  decision — we  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
words.    Where  is  Fairfax  ?  " 

"  Encamped  within  four  miles  of  London." 

"  Good  :  order  my  horse  and  accompany  me." 

"  What  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  circumstance  and  the  cause,"  replied  Cromwell,  "  may 
render  necessary.  I  have  advanced  too  far  to  retueat  like  a  timid 
girl.  Could  dangers  appal  me,  long  ere  this  I  had  resigned  the 
contest;  but  I  am  prepared  to  brave  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of 
death,  its  terrors  and  its  snares,  conscious  that'the  Arm  which  hath 
hitherto  sustained  me  in  the  people's  cause  will  not  fail  me  at  the 
final  hour." 

"  Before  you  go,"  said  his  visitor,  hesitatingly,  "  there  is  one 
without  would  speak  with  you." 

"  His  name  ?  " 

"  He  hath  offended  thee  twice,  and  fears." 

"  His  name  ?  "  repeated  Cromwell,  impatiently. 

"  Barford." 

"  Humph  !  a  villain  fashioned  to  evil — an  instrument  that  might 
be  used  to  anything,  nor  feel  degraded  at  the  office.  What  seeks 
he  with  me  ?  " 

"  He  boasts  of  the  means  to  draw  Fairfax  from  the  cause  of 
Charles." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"To  find,  if  needful,  an  executioner,"  added  Ireton  in  a  whisper. 

"  And  his  price  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell ;  "  for  such  creatures 
act  but  from  interest — are  bought  or  sold  like  beasts  of  vilest 
burden." 

"  His  lips  will  name  it." 

"  Admit  him,  then,  and  look  he  trifles  not.    If  I  see  falsehood 
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lurking  on  his  lip,  read  it  but  in  the  shifting  of  an  eye,  he  had 
better  meet  a  lion  in  the  wilderness  than  brave  my  wrath.  He 
hath  deceived  me  once  :  let  him  beware  the  second  time." 

Availing  himself  of  the  permission  thus  ungraciously  accorded, 
Ireton  opened  the  private  portal,  and  admitted  the  traitor  Barfcrd, 
who,  since  his  recovery  from  the  wound  which  old  Martin,  in 
defence  of  the  honour  of  his  mistress,  had  inflicted,  had  been,  like 
an  evil  spirit,  hovering  round  those  he  hated  who  yet  remained  in 
England.  Hence  it  was  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  secret 
that  a  Cavalier  was  concealed  in  the  chamber  of  Lady  Fairfax, 
although  he  little  dreamt  who  that  fugitive  really  was. 

"  So,"  said  Cromwell,  fixing  his  glance  upon  him,  "  we  meet 
again  ?  " 

''To  do  thee  service,"  interrupted  the  traitor,  "by  detaching 
Fairfax  from  the  enemies  of  the  people." 

"And  touching  the  executioner?"  added  the  leader  of  the 
Independents. 

"  He,  too,"  said  the  villain,  with  a  glow  of  shame  at  his  degra- 
dation, "  should  the  fatal  necessity  arrive,  shall  not  be  wanting." 

M  Enough  ;  we  understand  each  other  ;  name  thy  recompense." 

"  Swear  to  me  that  if  I  place  a  traitor  within  thy  grasp,  no 
matter  what  his  or  her  name  and  rank,  or  who  intercedes  for  them, 
thou  wilt  be  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  mercy — swear  this,  and  I  am  the 
instrument  of  thy  will  in  all  things." 

"  I  swear  this  to  thee,"  said  Cromwell,  calmly  ;  "  but  see  thou  do 
no  wrong  in  this,  for  if  thou  dost,  as  the  Lordliveth,  the  judgment 
thou  wouldst  draw  on  them  shall  fall  on  thee." 

"  Content,"  said  Barford,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  for  he  knew 
the  man  he  trusted.     "  Have  you  ordered  horses  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  To  the  camp  of  Fairfax  ?  " 

"  Even  there,"  added  Cromwell,  with  surprise. 

"  I  will  accompany  thee  ;  and,  on  the  way,  arm  thee  with  that 
shall  bind  him  to  thy  will." 

A  meeting  had  that  very  night  been  held  at  the  tent  of  the  leader 
of  the  Presbyterians,  which  had  been,  attended  by  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners and  all  the  superior  officers,  in  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  army,  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  should 
enter  London,  and  prevent,  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms,  the 
execution  of  the  king.  Large  parties  of  citizens  and  Royalists 
were,  it  was  well  known,  prepared  to  join  them.  Fairfax,  acting 
lander  the  inspiration  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  had  given  the  final  orders,  and  was  preparing  to  retire 
to  rest,  when  his  orderly  announced  that  a  stranger  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  Deeming  it,  perhaps,  some  messenger  from  the 
City,  his  commander  drew  his  sword,  which  he  had  already  thrown 
carelessly  upon  his  couch,  and  directed  that  he  should  be  admitted; 
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at  the  same  time  ordering,  by  way  of  precaution,  that  the  guard 
without  should  be  kept  on  the  alert. 

In  a  few  seconds  a  man,  muffled  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  entered 
the  tent  and  intimated  by  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak  with 
Fairfax  alone.  At  a  wave  of  his  leader's  hand  the  officers 
-withdrew. 

"  Now  then,  who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  errand  ?  " 

The  cloak  was  cast  aside,  and  the  speaker  beheld,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, his  rival — Cromwell. 

"  Cromwell !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Even  he — come  to  save  thee  from  the  snares  which  beset  thy 
path,  and  call  thee  back  to  duty  and  to  honour." 

"  Honour  !  "  repeated  Fairfax,  proudly ;  "  who  dares  impugn  it  ? " 

"Thy  conscience,"  said  Cromwell,  sternly.  "Thou  wouldst 
employ  the  people's  army  to  protect  the  people's  enemy — reverse 
the  judgment  God  and  man  approve — rivet  the  chain  on  thy 
unhappy  country.  Like  Samson,  thou  hast  yielded  to  a  woman's 
cunning,  who  misleads  while  she  dishonours  thee." 

"  Liar  !  "  exclaimed  Fairfax,  grasping  his  sword  and  rushing 
towards  him. 

Cromwell  quietly  threw  open  the  horseman's  cloak  which  still 
hung  upon  his  shoulder,  and  showed  that  he  was  without  weapon 
of  any  kind. 

"  Is  this  thy  courage  ? "  he  demanded.  "  Thou  seest  I  am 
unarmed." 

"  Slander  should  ever  be  so,"  replied  the  Presbyterian. 

"Truth  needs  no  defence,"  said  his  visitor;  "she  is  protected  in 
the  majesty  of  her  own  presence.  Thou  hast  known  me  long  and 
well.  Dost  think,  to  combat  friend  or  enemy,  I  would  descend  to 
the  rogue's  last  shift — a  lie  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  tell  thee,  then,  thy  wife  deceives  thee — that  at  this  very 
moment,  while,  under  her  tuition,  thou  playest  the  cat's-paw  of  the 
people's  enemy,  she  has  a  Cavalier  concealed  within  her  chamber." 

Fairfax  turned  as  pale  as  the  sculptured  statue  on  a  tomb.  Cold 
as  was  his  general  nature,  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife, 
of  whose  beauty  he  was  not  less  enamoured  than  jealous. 

"  What  proof  have  you  of  this  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  Believe  not  my  words,  but  the  evidence  of  thy  senses,"  replied 
his  visitor.  "  Ride  with  me  to  London  ;  I  will  furnish  thee  with 
the  means  to  enter  thy  mansion  unperceived.  If  my  words  prove 
false,  pursue  thy  design  against  the  liberties  of  thy  country,  strike 
like  a  parricide  the  mother  whose  bleeding  bosom  is  bared  before 
thee  ;  but  if  sooth " 

"  If  sooth,"  interrupted  the  agitated  man,  "  although  an  angel's 
tongue  should  plead  for  her  and  the  cause  of  her  vile  paramour,  I 
would  be  deaf  as  the  adder  to  its  solicitations.     I  know  not  what 
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to  think.  I  dare  not  doubt  thy  word — will  not  suspect,  except  on 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  my  wife's  fidelity  in  this." 

"  Dost  thou  accept  the  proof  ?  " 

"  I  do ;  but  mark  me,  Cromwell,  if  thou  prove  treacherous  in 
this,  though  my  blood  may  be  the  sacrifice,  my  death  will  be 
fearfully  avenged.    The  Scotch  are  on  their  march." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  There  are  many  Royalists  within  the  City." 

"  I  could  number  them." 

"  My  army  are  within  an  hour's  march." 

"  Let  them  advance  if  I  deceive  thee.  Lo,  I  trust  myself  unarmed 
in  thy  hands — venture  with  thee  in  the  mansion  where,  at  thy 
slightest  word,  a  hundred  hands  would  be  raised  against  my  life. 
Doth  this  look  like  treachery  ?  " 

"  No.  Speak  no  more ;  my  brain  and  heart  are  both  on  fire. 
Have  with  thee  to  London  !  " 

A  few  moments  later,  and  the  clatter  of  horses  announced  that 
the  bold  project  of  Cromwell  had  succeeded.  The  leader  of 
the  Presbyterians  had  left  the  camp.  It  was  past  the  hour  of 
midnight,  and  Lady  Fairfax  was  alone  in  her  chamber.  She  little 
dreamt  that,  from  the  oratory  adjoining,  her  husband's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her.  The  deluded  dupe  had  solemnly  promised  that, 
in  the  event  of  finding  his  companion's  information  true,  he  would 
despatch  a  courier  to  his  army,  forbidding  them  to  advance,  and 
quit  the  house  without  discovering  himself  to  his  guilty  partner, 
whom  he  would  deceive  to  the  last  with  false  hopes  of  rescue  for 
the  king. 

"  Be  firm,"  whispered  Cromwell.     "  She  is  here." 

Cold  drops  of  perspiration  poured  down  the  pallid  cheek  of 
Fairfax  as  he  beheld  his  wife  unlock  the  door  of  communication 
which  led  to  his  own  chamber,  and  a  young  Cavalier  present 
himself,  to  whom  she  -hastily  communicated  a  few  words. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  seemed  to  import  the  wildest  transport, 
for  he  fell  upon  his  knee  and  passionately  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Art  thou  satisfied  ?  "  said  his  companion,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

"  That  I  have  spoken  truth  ?  " 

"  Fearfully  !  "  groaned  Fairfax.  "  0  God  ! — so  fair  and  so 
deceitful !  " 

"  Away,  then.  Remember  thy  promise.  Here  thou  canst  not 
remain,  unless  to  witness  thy  dishonour.  Not  a  word  or  sound 
that  may  betray  thee .  To-morrow  is  the  day  of  expiation — first  a 
nation's  injuries  to  be  avenged  and  next  thine  own.  I  will 
give  orders  to  surround  the  house.  Thy  victim  shall  not  escape  thee." 

"  Nor  thine,"  muttered  the  wretched  husband  whose  heart  was 
torn  by  jealousy  and  doubt.  "I  swear  it  by  my  broken  happiness — 
by  her  perfidy  and  dishonour." 
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The  two  great  leaders  of  the  time  quitted  the  mansion  unperceived 
together. 

Charles  I.  was  seated  in  his  cabinet  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's 
the  last  night  he  was  destined  to  pass  on  earth.  He  had  that  very 
day  parted  with  the  youthful  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  his  son,  whom 
the  Parliament  had  permitted  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  their  unhappy 
father.  To  the  former  he  had  given  two  diamond  seals  ami  his 
blessing.  The  boy,  while  seated  on  his  knee,  he  warned  against  the 
designs  of  the   Puritans. 

"  They  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head,"  he  observed,  fixing  his 
melancholy  eyes  upon  the  tearful  features  of  the  boy;  "and  perhaps 
endeavour  to  make  thee  king,  but  thou  must  not  consent  to  be  one 
while  thy  brother  lives." 

"  A  king  ! "  exclaimed  the  child  indignantly  ;  "  they  shall  tear 
me  to  pieces  first." 

The  father  clasped  the  spirited  little  fellow  to  his  breast  and 
wept  bitterly.  He  was  the  image  of  his  mother,  the  beautiful 
Henrietta. 

As  we  said,  Charles  was  alone  in  his  cabinet.  The  antechamber 
was  filled  with  guards,  and  sentinels  were  placed  under  his  windows. 
The  George,  set  with  diamonds,  hung  by  a  blue  ribbon  from  his 
neck.  Raising  the  jewel  to  his  lips,  he  first  kissed  it,  and  then 
touching  a  spring  at  the  back  discovered  a  miniature  of  his  wife, 
of  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  really  loved,  and  whose 
influence  over  his  mind  had  at  various  times  produced  so  fatal  an 
effect  upon  his  fortunes. 

"  For  the  last  time,  Henrietta,"  he  murmured,  "  let  me  gaze  upon 
thy  treasured  lineaments — for  the  last  time  press  them  to  my  lips  ! 
Heaven  will  pardon  the  devotion  of  a  husband's  love,  and  the  few 
moments  stolen  from  the  preparation  for  eternity.  God  !  "  he  added 
"  can  this  be  real  ? — condemned  to  die  like  a  felon  !  to  descend  into 
a  hideous  tomb  before  my  time  !  murdered  by  traitors  who  were 
sworn  my  subjects  !  It  is  too  horrible  for  reality  ;  they  never  will 
dare  lay  hands  upon  the  life  of  their  anointed  king  !  " 

For  some  moments  he  remained  silent ;  a  painful  thought,  like 
a  vision  of  the  past,  crossed  his  brain  ;  he  shuddered  and  trembled 
violently — but  it  was  not  with  fear. 

"They  will,"  he  added;  "there  is  justice  in  the  fury — retri- 
bution in  the  act  which  sends  me  to  the  scaffold.  Strafford,  mjr 
friend,  my  guide,  and  counsellor,  sacrificed  by  my  weakness  ! 
From  the  gory  scaffold  too  long  thy  blood  has  called  for  vengeance  : 
it  will  be  heard  at  last.  These  traitors,  in  their  blind  fury,  are  but 
the  instruments  of  an  unerring  Hand,  which  strikes  through  clouds, 
unseen  and  sure.     God  !  there  is  retribution  in  Thy  ways." 

"  Sire,"  said  Bishop  Juxon,  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  unper- 
ceived, "  let  me  entreat  your  majesty  to  take  some  rest.  The  hour 
grows  late,  and  to-morrow  you  have  a  fatal  journey  before  3*011." 
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"  But  a  brief  one,  my  lord,"  said  the  king,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"Fear  not  :  our  courage  will  not  desert  us  till  its  close." 

"  But  your  strength  may  ;  and  men  will  say  the  king  showed 
fear — mistaking  weakness,  perchance,  for  cowardice.  Ah,  sire, 
forgive  my  importunity ;  but  since  this  fatal  sacrifice  must  be 
accomplished,  I  would  have  you  die  as  becomes  the  descendant  of 
a  hundred  kings — calm  in  the  dignity  of  your  integrity.  Let  not 
the  traitors  have  a  needless  triumph." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Charles ;  "  the  annals  of  our  house  show  that 
neither  captivity  nor  death  can  break  the  spirit  of  a  Stuart." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  his  grandmother,  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Qneen  of  Scots,  whose  conduct  on  the  scaffold  dis- 
played the  resignation  of  a  martyr  and  the  courage  of  a  heroine. 
Yielding  himself  at  last  to  the  persuasions  of  the  prelate,  the  king 
partially  undressed,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  couch,  where  he 
slept  till  morning,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  attendants, 
soundly. 

Juxon  remained  in  prayer  at  his  bedside. 

The  fatal  30th  of  January  at  last  dawned.  At  an  early  hour  the 
king  awoke,  and  calling  for  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  dressed 
himself  with  unusual  care — putting  on  two  shirts,  lest,  as  he 
observed,  he  should  tremble  from  cold,  and  those  upon  the  scaffold 
should  mistake  the  cause  for  fear.  That  done,  Bishop  Juxon  was 
once  more  summoned  to  his  pi'esence,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment, which  Charles  partook  of  with  devotion.  The  office  of 
religion  terminated,  he  remained  in  conversation  with  the  prelate 
on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  children,  and  his  wife,  till  the 
fatal  hour  should  arrive. 

"  When  I  am  dead,"  he  said,  "  take  to  the  queen  the  only  token 
I  possess  of  England's  royalty — the  George."  He  touched  the 
ribbon  of  the  order  as  he  spoke.  "  Tell  her,  on  the  word  of  a 
dying  king — a  Christian,  I  should  have  said,"  he  added,  with 
humility — "  that  I  have  been  to  her  a  faithful  husband — that  my 
last  thought  was  of  her — my  last  prayer  to  God  for  her  happiness 
and  my  children's." 

"  I  will  not  fail,  sire,"  replied  Juxon,  whose  agitation  increased 
as  the  fatal  hour  drew  near.  "  God  give  her  strength  to  bear  the 
trial,  and  support  your  majesty  in  yours  ! " 

"  Mine,"  replied  the  king,  as  a  hesitating  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  "  will  soon  be  ended.  Be  firm,  my  lord,"  he  added,  "  let  not 
these  traitors  see  you  falter.     Enter ! " 

The  door  was  respectfully  opened,  and  Colonel  Hackett,  who 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  king  from  St.  James'3  to  Whitehall, 
appeared  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cabinet,  pale  and  trembling. 

"  Sire,"  he  faltered. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Charles,  going  to  the  .table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  taking  up  his  hat,  which  was  overshaded  with  black 
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ostrich  plumes  ;  "  now  then,  my  lord,  let  us  not  keep  our  eager 
subjects  waiting." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  descended  the  staircase  with  a 
brisk  step,  and  entered  the  great  hall,  preceded  by  Hackett  and 
followed  by  Juxon.  The  escort  was  drawn  up  ready  to  receive 
him,  as  were  also  the  few  gentlemen  of  his  household  whom 
Parliament  permitted  to  attend  their  master  to  the  last. 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  beheld 
them,  "  for  this  last  proof  of  your  devotion  and  service.  Thanks 
are  all  I  have  now  to  offer  :  my  son  may  one  day  recompense  you 
for  your  attachment  to  his  father.  Not  a  tear,"  he  added,  proudly, 
"  not  a  show  of  weakness  !  Charles  will  die  as  he  has  lived — a 
king." 

The  mournful  procession  passed  at  a  quick  pace  through  the 
crowds  which  thronged  the  park,  preceded  by  Hackett  and  the 
guards,  then  the  gentlemen  of  the  household,  who  all  walked 
bareheaded  before  their  unhappy  master.  The  moment  they 
reached  Whitehall,  Charles,  as  the  scaffold  was  not  quite  ready, 
entered  his  cabinet,  and  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  the  bishop, 
partook  of  some  refreshment,  and  then  engaged  in  prayer. 

Thousands  of  upturned  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  scaffold,  and  a 
man  in  a  mask  who  held  in  his  hand  the  fatal  axe.  The  Ironsides 
were  drawn  up  close  to  the  railing,  and  the  regiments  on  which 
Cromwell  could  most  rely  flanked  them,  Men  gazed  upon  the 
preparation  as  on  something  unnatural  and  strange,  and  from  the 
delay  believed  that  an  accommodation  had  been  entered  into ;  but 
there  stood  the  mysterious  headsman  to  give  the  lie  to  their  expec- 
tations and  their  hopes.  Prayers  were  openly  offered  up  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  king,  without  the  speakers  being  checked  by  the 
fanatic  soldiery.  All  seemed  as  if  spell-bound  by  the  terror  of  the 
scene.  A  species  of  fascination,  like  a  hideous  nightmare,  had 
fallen  on  the  assembly,  and  action  was  denied  them. 

The  fatal  window  at  last  opened,  and  Charles,  attended  by  Juxon, 
Hackett,  and  the  officers,  appeared  upon  the  scaffold.  Finding  he 
could  not  be  heard  by  the  people,  he  addressed  himself  to  those 
around  him,  vindicated  his  conduct,  and  after  giving  his  George  to 
the  prelate,  submitted  himself  to  the  stroke. 

The  axe  fell,  and  the  spell  which  enchained  the  multitude  was 
broken.  A  loud  shriek  burst  from  a  thousand  lips — the  executioner 
disappeared — all  was  over. 

A  few  nights  afterwards  a  simple  coffin  was  borne  down  the 
stately  aisles  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  followed  by  a  few  attendants, 
who  were  watched  by  a  figure  muffled  in  a  cloak  and  half-concealed 
behind  a  column. 

The  ashes  thus  privately  conveyed  to  the  grave  were  those  of 
Charles — the  solitary  spectator  the  regicide  Cromwell. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  of  the  vnhappy  Charles,  Lady 
Fairfax,  whose  house  commanded  a  view  of  Whitehall,  entered 
the  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  was  concealed  ;  her  face  radiant 
with  smiles,  reflected  from  the  sweet  consciousness  of  having,  as 
she  thought,  assured  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

"  Now,  madam,"  eagerly  demanded  her  guest,  "  what  news  ?  If 
thy  features  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  your  intelligence  is  good." 

"  Most  favourable,"  replied  the  lady.  "  My  husband  and  the 
Presbyterian  army  have  advanced  to  London  ;  the  Scotch  are  about 
to  pass  the  Border ;  and  your  highness's  cousin,  Prince  Rupert, 
writes  me  word,  by  a  sure  messenger,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  of  carrying  off  the  executioner.  In  face  of  circumstances 
like  these,  the  Independents  will  pause  ere  they  touch  a  hair  of 
your  royal  father's  head." 

"  A  thousand  lives  should  answer  it !  "  exclaimed  the  prince, 
impetuously.  "  Traitors  !  villains  !  is  it  not  enough  that  they  have 
broken  the  kingly  sceptre,  trampled  on  a  crown,  but  they  must 
add  murder  and  sacrilege  to  their  dark  list  of  crimes  ?  But  a  time 
will  come  when  I  shall  place  my  foot  upon  their  stubborn  necks 
and  make  them  feel  their  master." 

"With  such  a  feeling,"  exclaimed  the  high-spirited  woman, 
"  never  !  The  prestige  of  royalty,  as  courtiers  and  flatterers 
worship  it,  is  gone,  vanished  for  ever.  In  its  place  a  nobler 
sovereignty  may  rise — one  throned  in  the  people's  hearts.  Believe 
me,  prince,  unless  the  regal  chair  be  built  on  them,  its  new  founda- 
tions will  be  proved  of  sand.  The  necks  of  Englishmen,"  she 
added,  proudly,  "  will  never  more  support  it  !  " 

When  the  reader  reflects  on  the  events  which  so  rapidly  succeeded 
the  Restoration  he  will  almost  deem  that  Lady  Fairfax  prophesied  ; 
but  the  Stuarts — like  every  race  upon  which  God  has  sst  His  doom 
— were  never  to  be  warned. 

The  prince,  not  wishing  to  reply  to  the  lady's  reproof — for  such 
he  felt  it — approached  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  concealing 
himself  behind  the  heavy  velvet  curtains,  half-drawn  across  the 
casement,  watched  the  men  who  were  erecting  the  scaffold. 

"  Still  these  hideous  preparations  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  They  are  nothing,"  said  Lady  Fairfax  ;  "  believe  me,  they  are 
nothing.  I  have  my  husband's  word — never  yet  broken  to  friend 
or  enemy — for  your  royal  father's  safety.  Oh  !  may  he  profit  by  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  past,  and  rule  the  land  in  justice  and  in 
peace  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  heavy  tramp  of  cavalry  was  heard,  and 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  slowly  marched  past  the  house  of  the  Presby- 
terian genei'al,  and  took  up  a  position  close  to  the  scaffold.     The 
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heart  of  the  young  prince  sank  at  the  sight  of  their  cold,  resolute 
features.  Not  a  man  amongst  them  whose  countenance  was  not 
knit  with  determination.  Bigotry  rendered  them  deaf  to  justice  a3 
to  mercy.  They  were  armed  to  tho  teeth,  and  considered  their 
blood  as  water  when  called  upon  to  shed  it  for  the  advancement  of 
what  they  considered  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  the  saints  on  earth.  The  captive  king  many  of  them  firmly 
believed  to  be  Antichrist,  whose  downfall  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  establishment  of  the  promised  Church  of  the  Lord  in  England. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Park,  a  strong 
party  of  Presbyterians  marched  up  and  took  possession  of  the 
avenues  leading  to  their  general's  house.  The  prince  changed 
colour  as  he  beheld  the  movement,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his 
hostess,  reproachfully  asked  if  father  and  son  were  both  alike 
betrayed. 

"  This  is  some   error — some  fatal  error.      What  do  they  here, . 
when  they  should  hem  the  scaffold  round,  and  guard  their  king  ? 
I  need  not  their  protection." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  prince,  significantly. 

"  Prince  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  proudly,  "  my  husband's  honour 
is  as  untarnished  as  your  own,  and  must  not  be  suspected.  If," 
she  added,  and  her  voice  slightly  trembled  as  she  spoke,  "  you  find 
him  false,  you  have  one  way  left  to  punish  him." 

"  How.  lady  ?  " 

The  noble-minded  creature  walked  with  a  stately  air  towards  the 
chimneypiece,  and  taking  a  magnificently-mounted  pistol  from  it, 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  speaker,  saying  : 

"  By  depriving  him  of  one  whom  I  believe  he  loves  dearer  than 
all,  save  honour — who  then  would  loathe,  much  as  she  now  admires 
him.     If  Fairfax  proves  a  traitor  to  his  word,  level  and  fire." 

"At  a  woman  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  reproachfully.  "  Oh  ! 
never,  never ;  and  least  of  all  against  thee,  more  generous  e'en  than 
fair.  Forgive  me!  I  am  mad — excited — distracted  with  terror  for 
rny  father's  safety.  But  whate'er  befall,  whether  thy  husband's 
heart  or  honour  fail  him,  mine  will  be  just  to  thee." 

"  Nothing  can  befall,"  said  the  lady,  eagerly.  "  I  told  you  of 
your  cousin  Rupert's  success.     They  have  no  executioner." 

"  There  is  an  executioner !  "  shrieked  the  prince,  as  a  man, 
clothed  in  black,  masked,  and  bearing,  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder, 
stepped  from  the  open  window  upon  the  scaffold.  "  I  am  deceived 
— betrayed  !     God  !  is  there  no  help — no  succour  ?  " 

"  Rupert's  letter  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Fairfax,  hastily  taking  it 
from  her  bosom.  "  See,  that  is  no  forgery.  He  would  not  betray  me." 

His  cousin  hastily  glanced  over  the  well-known  characters,  to 
assure  himself  that  they  were  real ;  but  he  could  not  read — tears  of 
indignation  and  rage  dimmed  his  sight.  Dashing  the  paper  to  the 
ground,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  apartment. 
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"Whither  would  you  go  ?  "  demanded  his  hostess. 

"  To  share  my  father'u  fate.  If  he  has  friends  to  strike  a  blow 
in  his  defence,  'tis  fit  his  son  should  head  them." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  madness  ! " 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,  men  call  it  duty." 

The  speaker  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Martha,  Lady 
Fairfax's  favourite  attendant,  hastily  made  her  appearance,  and 
informed  the  fugitive  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  leave  the 
house,  for  every  door  and  avenue  was  guarded,  and  sentinels  placed 
even  beneath  the  windows: 

"A  prisoner  too  !  "  muttered  the  young  man  bitterly.  "  I  shall 
have  less  distance  to  march  to  the  fatal  block  than  my  poor  father." 

Fresh  troops,  belonging  to  the  Independent  party,  kept  con- 
tinually arriving,  and  drove  the  citizens  and  Cavaliers,  who,  in  a 
desperate  hope  of  saving  their  king,  had  congregated  in  groups,  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  scaffold,  which  at  last  was  so 
surrounded  by  them,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  executed 
a  dozen  persons  before  even  a  superior  force  could  have  reached 
the  spot.  The  hopes  of  the  monarch's  friends  were  changed  to 
despair. 

Prince  Charles  remained,  like  one  fascinated,  at  the  window, 
gazing  on  the  fatal  scene.  Although  struck  with  horror,  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  withdraw  his  gaze.  Presently  Colonel  Hackett 
made  his  appearance  upon  the  scaffold,  followed  by  Bishop  Juxon 
and  the  king,  who,  of  the  thousands  present,  appeared  the  most 
collected.  Of  the  Stuarts  it  has  well  been  said,  that  they  found 
the  dignity  of  royalty  only  on  the  scaffold  or  in  exile.  A  groan  of 
agony  broke  from  the  bosom  of  the  son  as  he  gazed  on  his  unhappy 
father.  Lady  Fairfax,  as  pale  as  death,  approached  the  young  man, 
and  laying  her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm,  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  away. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  he  murmured  ;  "  if  my  father  has  not  taught  me  how 
to  reign,  I  will  at  least  learn  from  him  how  to  die.  See  with  what 
dignity  he  glances  on  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  addresses  his 
parting  words  to  those  around  him  !  Now  he  removes  his  mantle 
and  prepares  himself  for  the  block.  God  !  "  he  added,  "  is  there  no 
aid  ?  are  Thy  thunders  still  ?  " 

"Leave  the  fatal  window  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  draw  him  away. 

"  He  gives  his  George — the  last  ensign  of  England's  royalty — to 
Juxon,  and  now  he  bows  his  august  head  to  the  block  !  " 
"  The  sight  will  blast  you  !  "  almost  shrieked  his  hostess. 
"  One  moment  !  The  masked  wretch  advances.  Hold  !  'tis  thy 
king — my  father,  villain  !  Treason  !  sacrilege  !  Not  one  sword 
drawn  to  save  him  !  God  !  the  air  is  changed  to  blood  !  Villains  ! 
Treachery  !  treachery  !  " 

A  deep  groan,  followed  by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  females,  which 
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pierced  even  the  walls  of  the  well-guarded  mansion  of  Fairfax, 
announced  that  the  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  and  Charles  II.  fell 
like  one  struck  by  lightning  upon  the  floor.  Martha  and  her 
mistress  used  every  effort,  for  a  long  time  without  success,  to 
restore  him  to  life.  Beset  as  they  knew  themselves  to  be  with 
spies,  they  dared  not  call  for  assistance.  Exerting  their  united 
strength,  they  bore  him  between  them  into  the  general's  room, 
and  laid  him,  sobbing  like  a  child,  upon  the  couch  :  manhood, 
courage,  all  had  given  way  at  the  sight  of  his  father's  blood;  for 
Charles,  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  write,  was  not  the  heartless  being 
which  exile  and  vice  afterwards  rendered  him. 

The  echo  of  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  Lady 
Fairfax,  not  knowing  what  danger  might  threaten,  but  resolute,  at 
the  hazard  of  her  own  life,  to  protect  her  guest's,  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  placing  herself  before  the  door  which  led  to  it,  awaited 
with  the  calmness  of  despair  the  arrival,  which  she  feared  would 
prove  the  messenger  of  ill.  In  a  few  moments  her  husband  stood 
before  her.  He,  too,  was  pale  ;  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed 
had  cooled  his  jealous  passion,  and,  despite  his  fancied  injuries, 
his  eye  fell  beneath  the  glance  of  his  beautiful,  high-spirited  wife. 

"  'Tis  well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  shame  has  not  abandoned  thee 
as  well  as  honour.  Is  this  thy  promise  ?  Fool  or  knave — tell  me, 
for  the  future  which  am  I  to  deem  thee  ?  " 

"  You  bear  it  well,  madam,"  faltered  her  husband  ;  "  but  I  have 
not  yet  to  learn  that  a  woman,  when  she  casts  off  virtue,  generally 
casts  off  fear." 

"  A  proverb  is  a  poor  excuse  for  cowardice." 

"  Cowardice  !  "  repeated  the  Presbyterian  leader.  "  By  Heaven, 
I  thought  to  weep  an  angel's  fall,  instead  of  which,  I  meet  a  wanton's 
shamelessness." 

"  Wanton  !  "  repeated  his  wife,  and  her  countenance  became 
suddenly  flushed  with  indignation.  "  Art  mad,  or  drunk  with  the 
triumph  of  thy  perjury  ?  Wanton  !  Had  an  angel's  tongue  pro- 
claimed me  such,  my  insulted  virtue  would  have  answered  he  lied ! 
Fairfax,  if  thou  art  not  a  thing  too  vile  for  men  to  name — if  I  am 
not  to  mourn  the  extinction  of  my  love  as  well  as  pride  in  thee, 
explain  this  fearful  mystery  !  I  cannot,  dare  not  think  thy  promise 
to  me  was  but  premeditated  treachery — thy  resolution  to  save  the 
king  a  snare  for  his  destruction.  Oh,  what  a  name,"  she  added, 
bitterly,  "  hast  thou  lost  !  Instead  of  the  pacificator  of  thy  unhappy 
country,  what  hast  thou  made  thyself  ?     It's  tyrant's  dupe." 

"  But  not  the  dupe  of  thy  lascivious  passions.  When  I  made 
that  promise  I  little  deemed  my  loyal,  virtuous  z^r/ehada  paramour 
concealed  within  her  chamber— a  Royalist — a  creature — a  silken 
thing,  to  breathe  soft  words,  and  whisper  compliments — a  villain, 
set  on  by  Royalists  to  tamper  with  thy  honour  and  with  mine." 
The  look  with  which  Lady  Fairfax  regarded  her  husband  was 
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snch  as  an  angel  might  have  given,  accused  of  plotting  with  the 
arch-rebel  Satan.  Surprise,  horror,  insulted  virtue,  and  indigna- 
tion were  blended  in  one  glance.  "Without  uttering  one  word,  she 
was  about  to  quit  the  apartment,  when  the  general,  suddenly  struck 
by  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  or  that  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed  was  capable  of  an  honourable  explanation,  detained 
her. 

"  Speak,"  he  added.  "  Tell  me,  against  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes,  that  I  have  been  deceived.  I  shall  almost  believe  thee. 
Swear  there  is  not  a  Royalist  concealed  within  my  chamber." 

"  Then  should  I  perjure  myself,"  said  the  lady,  calmly. 

"  And  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  so  ?  " 

"  Hast  thou  not  dared  to  break  thy  plighted  honour — to  sell  thy 
faith  like  a  thing  of  vilest  price — to  lie  to  thine  own  conscience  ? 
Whex*e  respect  is  withered,  fear  hath  no  existence.  For  three  days 
a  Cavalier  hath  been  the  tenant  of  thy  chamber." 

Fairfax,  maddened  by  jealous  fury,  drew  his  sword,  and  was 
rushing  towards  the  door,  when  the  voice  of  his  wife,  as  she  threw 
herself  before  it,  arrested  him. 

"Strike,"  she  exclaimed,  "first  through  the  heart  whose  trust 
thou  hast  broken — whose  love  dishonoured  !  Through  that,  and 
that  alone,  shalt  thou  reach  the  person  of  thy  king  !  " 

"King  !  "  repeated  the  astonished  general. 

"  How  call  you  the  son  of  him  whom  thou  hast  aided,  even  now, 
to  murder  ?  "  demanded  his  wife.  "  Fool !  miserable  fool  !  whose 
jealousy  hath  made  thee  the  dupe  of  Cromwell! — •'  Fairfax,'  the 
world  will  say,  'aided  the  Independents  to  murder  Charles  the 
First.'  It  shall  never  add,  '  his  wife  assisted  him  to  betray 
Charles  the  Second.'" 

"  And  the  Prince  Charles  is— — "  Overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
he  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  In  thy  chamber,  overcome  with  horror  at  the  sacrifice  he  hath 
witnessed,  cursing  in  his  heart  the  broken  faith  which  a  weak 
woman,  proud  in  her  husband's  honour,  gave.  To  whom  else, 
thinkest  thou,  had  I  resigned  thy  chamber,  or  risked,  in  vulgar 
minds,  suspicion  on  my  fame  ?  " 

Fairfax,  fearfully  distressed,  let  fall  the  weapon,  and  sank  at  the 
feet  of  his  high-spirited,  noble-minded  wife.  He  dared  not  meet 
her  ga/e.  He  was  humbled,  crushed,  by  the  terrible  humiliation. 
He  could  only  falter  out  the  words,  "  Pardon — pardon  !  " 

"  When  thou  canst  forgive  thyself,  ask  mine,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Right — right,"  said  Fairfax.  "  Madness  like  mine  is  not  to  be 
atoued.  Fool  !  "  he  added,  "  to  doubt  of  Heaven  while  yet  within 
the  halo  of  its  light.  Be  merciful  !  Say  that  thou  hatest  me — it 
needs  but  that  to  end  my  shame  at  once." 

"  Hate,"  said  the  lady,  "is  for  dee  Is  of  bold  unblushing  villainy, 
in  which,  at  least,  man  risks  his  life  to  achieve  his  mad  desire 
vol   in.  u  2 
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But  for  the  perjured  witling  who,  at  suspicion's  slightest  breath' 
stabs  his  wife's  confidence  and  matron  honour,  sells  to  the  heads- 
man's stroke  a  nation's  trust,  nothing  remains  but  bitter,  cold 
contempt.  God  !  "  she  added,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  agony,  "  that 
I  should  live  to  tell  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  my  virgin  heart  and 
plighted  faith  his  deeds  have  made  me  scorn  him  !  " 

"  Woman,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  '*  be  merciful  in  thy  resent- 
ment, as  thou  art  strong  in  innocence.  Hadst  thou  but  for  one 
moment  felt  the  hideous  pang  of  jealousy,  that  viper  of  the  heart, 
whose  nurture  is  life's  essence,  thou  wouldst  compassionate  my 
fearful  sufferings.  Let  not  the  moment  which  roots  the  monster 
from  my  breast  deprive  me  of  all  hope  !  " 

"  Hope  dies  with  honour,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Henceforth  our 
hearts  are  twain.  The  only  confidence  I  ever  placed  in  human 
faith  is  broken." 

"  I  will  redeem  my  honour,"  exclaimed  Fairfax. 

"  And  who  will  ransom  mine,"  demanded  the  lady — "  pledged  to 
a  son  for  his  dear  father's  safety  ?  Trusting  the  word  of  Fairfax's 
wife,  the  prince  remained  inactive.  Heavens  !  "  she  added,  "  is  it 
not  enough  thou  must  be  Cromwell's  lacquey,  but  I  must  be  his 
tool  ?  Go,  complete  your  treason.  Drag  forth  the  son  as  you  have 
dragged  his  father.  My  death,  at  least,  shall  vindicate  my  name. 
Men  shall  not  say  that  I  betrayed  him  with  thee  ! " 

"  They  will  not,"  said  the  prince,  who  had  overheard  the  latter 
part  of  the  conversation,  and  read  the  vindication  of  the  speaker 
in  her  passionate  reproaches.  "  Whate'er  my  fate,  Charles  will  die 
convinced  of  Lady  Fairfax's  honour — of  her  husband's  weakness." 

"Weakness,  but  not  treachery,  prince,"  interrupted  the  general, 
not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  son  of  his  slaughtered  monarch. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Lady  Fairfax,  kissing  the  hand  of  Charles ;  "  oh, 
thanks  for  those  kind  words  !  My  heart  will  feel  the  lighter  in  its 
misery.  But  now  I  was  a  proud,  happy  wife  ;  I  almost  braved 
thee,  prince,  for  thy  suspicion  of  my  husband's  faith — braved  thee 
in  presence  of  the  axe  and  block,  despite  the  evidence  of  eyes  and 
sense  !     Forgive  me  !  oh,  forgive  me  !  " 

A  loud  clamouring  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  house  ;  the  fair 
speaker  started,  and  fixed  a  doubtfully  inquiring  eye  upon  her 
husband. 

"  Madam,"  said  Charles,  "  farewell  !  To  the  last  I  am  your 
grateful  debtor.  And,  sir,"  he  added,  with  a  dignity  of  manner 
which  few  who  knew  him  in  after-life  would  have  given  him 
credit  for,  "  lead  on  !  " 

"  Lead  !  "  repeated  Fairfax,  mechanically,  for  the  scene  had 
bewildered  him  ;  "  where  ?  " 

"  To  the  block,  still  red  with  my  dear  father's  blood  !  To  the 
shambles  of  the  butcher  to  whom  you  have  doubtless  sold  me  !  " 

An  officer  of  Fairfax's  regiment  entered  the  room,  to  inform  him 
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that  a  messenger,  attended  by  a  party  of  the  Ironsides,  was  below, 
demanding  admittance  to  the  general,  and  that  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian members  of  the  House  had  just  rode  up  to  say  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  surround  the  house,  and  the  Independents  were 
marching  to  hem  it  in  on  everjaside. 

The  intelligence  seemed  to  restore  Fairfax  to  his  wonted  energy; 
turning  to  the  messenger,  he  gave  his  orders  with  precision  and 
brevity. 

"  Let  Moreton's  troop  advance  to  Charing.  Keep  the  ground 
clear  till  I  arrive." 

"  If  we  are  attacked  ?  "  demanded  the  officer. 

"  Defend  yourselves." 

"  Against  the  Parliament  ?  " 

"  Against  all  who  attempt  to  oppose  your  progress.  Tell  Moynton 
to  lead  my  horse  to  the  side  entrance  of  the  house  ;  then  hasten 
back,  for  I  must  borrow  yours.  Away  at  once  ;  more  hangs  upon 
despatch  than  life  and  safety — honour,  sir,  honour." 

"What  mean  you?"  demanded  Lady  Fairfax,  as  soon  as  the 
officer  had  left  the  room. 

"  To  conduct  the  prince,"  said  her  husband,  bowing  respectfully, 
"  to  Dover,  where  he  may  embark  at  once  for  France.  I  have  been 
deceived,  fearfully  betrayed — made  a  wreck  of,  both  of  my  trust 
and  honour.  But  the  guest  of  the  wife  I  wronged,  the  son  of  him 
my  weakness  has  betrayed,  shall  quit  the  land  at  least  in  safety." 

Charles  bowed  stiffly.  Dear  as  his  personal  safety  was  to  him, 
he  could  not  bring  his  tongue  to  thank  the  man  whose  weakness 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  unhappy  father. 

"  Do  this,"  exclaimed  Lady  Fairfax  ;  "  thy  error  will  be  in  part 
atoned." 

These  words  seemed  to  give  new  life  to  the  repentant  husband. 
Hastily  removing  his  own  military  cloak,  he  gave  it  to  his  wife, 
not  daring  himself  to  offer  it.  The  prince  allowed  her  to  place  it 
upon  his  shoulders. 

"  Farewell,  madam  !  "  he  exclaimed,  bowing  gracefully  as  he 
kissed  her  hand  ;  "  whate'er  befalls,  Charles  will  do  justice  to  the 
loyalty  and  faith  of  Lady  Fairfax." 

Sir  Thomas  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  an  adieu  to  the 
woman  whom  his  suspicions  had  so  cruelly  wronged.  With  an 
imploring  look,  which  was  far  more  eloquent  than  words,  he  left 
the  room,  closely  followed  by  his  fancied  rival.  With  a  delicacy 
which,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
he  led  the  fugitive  through  the  Park  into  the  Mall,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  the  scaffold,  round  which  the  people  were  still  crowding, 
many  of  them  bribing  the  soldiers  who  guarded  it  to  dip  their 
handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  royal  victim.  After  a  few 
minutes'  walk  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  regiment  which,  by 
Fairfax's  orders,  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  parade  ground.     Both 
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officers  and  men  were  surprised  to  see  their  general  accompanied 
by  a  stranger,  who  was  mounted  upon  Sir  Thomas's  own  charger  ; 
but  respect  kept  them  silent.  Most  of  them  were  impatient  to 
learn  why  the  execution,  which  they  came  expressly  to  prevent, 
had  been  permitted  to  take  place,  jlome  suspected  treason,  others 
weakness,  but  none  ventured  to  demand  an  explanation.  As  the 
party  advanced  from  the  Park,  Moreton's  troop,  which  was  at 
Charing,  received  the  order  to  march ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  at  a 
brisk  pace,  galloped  down  the  Strand,  and  passed  without  opposi- 
tion through  the  City.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  kept  his  word.  No 
sooner  were  they  beyond  pursuit,  than,  giving  the  command  of  his 
regiment  to  Moreton,  he  attended  Charles  with  a  sure  escort  as  far 
as  Dover,  where  he  embarked  for  France. 

From  the  window  of  an  apartment  facing  Whitehall,  Cromwell 
had  witnessed  the  death  of  Charles.  As  soon  as  the  preparations 
were  complete,  and  the  military,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  knew  he 
could  rely,  placed  under  the  command  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton 
in  the  position  he  had  assigned  them,  the  future  Protector  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chamber  which  looked  upon  the  scaffold,  and  care- 
fully locked  himself  in,  that  no  human  eye  might  intrude  upon 
his  solitary  triumph.  No  sooner  had  the  bolt  shot  into  the  socket, 
than  the  moral  mask  which  he  had  so  long  and  painfully  worn 
fell  from  him,  his  countenance  resumed  its  natural  expression,  his 
deep-set  eye  dilated,  and,  as  he  paced  with  impatient  heavy  strides 
the  polished  oaken  floor,  the  beams  trembled  beneath  his  tread  as 
at  the  steps  of  destiny. 

"  The  day  hath  dawned  at  last,"  he  muttered  ;  "  the  day  so  long 
foreseen,  so  toiled  for,  and  so  won  !  O'er  all  I  triumph  !  Rupert 
— Fairfax — Charles  !  The  Hand  which  hath  directed  me  hath  made 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  mine  enemies  alike  the  instruments  to 
serve  me.  How  few  have  reached  a  destiny  like  mine  !  The 
arbiter  of  kings — the  man  whom  courtiers  scorned — hath  placed  his 
iron  heel  upon  their  master's  neck.  'Tis  great,"  he  added,  "  noble 
and  sublime,  to  crush  in  a  moment  the  tyranny  of  ages — avenge  at 
a  single  stroke  a  nation's  sufferings — destroy  the  prestige  which 
enslaves  the  world  by  showing  it  what  straws  its  chains  are 
made  of." 

The  mild  demeanour  and  dignity  of  Charles  upon  the  scaffold 
so  completely  changed  the  current  of  the  speaker's  feelings,  that 
more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  from  his  place  of 
concealment  and  staying  the  execution.  Perchance  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  not  the  recollection  of  Lilly's  prediction,  and  the  fatal 
scene  of  his  own  execution  which  the  artful  impostor  had  presented 
to  his  view  in  the  steel  mirror,  recurred  to  his  mind  and  stayed  him. 

"  No  weakness,"  he  exclaimed,  "  no  hesitation  or  balancing  with 
conscience  now  !  Some  men  who  write  my  deeds  in  after  years 
may  set  me  down  as  knave — ambitious,  cruel ;  but  none  shall  paint 
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fool — say  that,  like  a  child,  I  threw  away  the  prize  of  years  of  toil 
and  danger,  or  sacrificed  my  country's  freedom  at  the  shrine  of 
human  weakness." 

The  speaker  paused,  watching  intently  the  preparations  which 
were  going  on  upon  the  scaffold.  Little  did  he  think  that  in  the 
opposite  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  the  "  boy  Charles,"  as  he 
contemptuously  designated  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  an  agonised 
spectator  of  the  same  fearful  scene. 

"  'Tis  done,"  said  Cromwell,  as  the  august  victim,  having  finished 
his  address  to  those  around  him,  prepared  for  the  block  :  "  in  a  few 
moments  his  spirit  will  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Most 
High.  I'll  meet  him  even  there,"  he  added,  sternly,  "and  justify 
the  doom  I  have  provoked  to  fall  upon  him.  Now,"  continued  the 
extraordinary  spectator  of  the  still  more  extraordinary  tragedy, 
"  he  lays  his  head  upon  the  block  ;  a  groan  bursts  from  the  people. 
Let  it !  It  will  not  rise  to  Heaven  against  me.  The  Lord  will 
remember  that  the  Israelites  of  old  groaned  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt." 

There  was  a  slight  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  executioner ;  the 
blood  rushed  to  Cromwell's  face,  and  the  veins  of  his  throat  and 
temples  became  distended  with  passion :  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  forgot  that  he  was  too  far  removed  for  even  his  voice 
to  be  attended  to. 

" Slave,"  he  cried,  "no  hesitating  now  !  I  would  have  offered  a 
sacrifice,  and  not  a  torture  !  Strike,  knave,  but  once,  in  ransom  for 
thy  life  !  So  ! — the  fool  recovers  his  nerve  ;  it  was  but  a  moment's 
weakness.  It  were  to  insult  humanity  to  suspect  him  of  its  common 
weakness.  The  axe  is  raised  !  Would  I  could  see  the  eye  of  Charles ! 
I  catch  it  now  !  It  flashes  as  proudly  as  when  seated  on  the  throne. 
Ah  !  'tis  over  !  How  many  tyrannies  hath  that  one  blow  avenged  ! " 

Sickened  at  the  sight  of  blood,  for  in  his  disposition  he  was  by 
no  means  naturally  cruel,  Cromwell  slowly  left  the  window,  and 
threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  where  he  remained  in  gloomy 
meditation.  The  wrestling  of  the  spirit  was  strong  within  him. 
The  excitement  which  had  sustained  him  up  to  a  certain  moment 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  in  its  revulsion  caused  a  despondency 
which  prostrated  his  nerve  and  resolution. 

"  Lost !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  been  tempted,  and  have  fallen  ! 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  been  withdrawn  from  me  !  I  have 
mistaken  the  promptings  of  ambition  for  the  inspiration  of 
Heaven,  and  am  justly  punished  for  my  pride  !  Why  have  I 
fallen  ?  "  he  added.     "What  is  it  tempted  mo  ? " 

It  so  happened  that  the  crown,  commonly  called  St.  Edward's 
crown,  and  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  usually  kept  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  had  been  removed  by  direction  of  the  Parliament,  to  be 
broken  up  and  sold,  in  order  to  assist  them  with  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  discontented  soldiery.     These  precious  objects  were 
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in  the  very  room  from  which  Cromwell  had  chosen  to  behold  the 
execution  of  their  last  possessor ;  and  as  the  words  escaped  his  lips, 
the  imperial  circlet  met  his  gaze. 

"  I  am  answered,"  he  continued.  "  My  sin  and  my  temptation 
are  both  before  me.  Thou  cause  of  crimes,"  he  added,  apostro- 
phising the  crown,  "  more  numerous  than  angel  pens  can  write,  or 
Mercy's  tears  blot  out  !  There  is  a  spell  within  thy  glittering 
round  to  tempt  men  to  their  ruin  !  " 

A  slight  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  but  the  inmate  of  the 
chamber  either  did  not  hear,  or  chose  not  to  answer  it. 

"Tis  power,"  he  resumed,  "of  which  thou  art  the  hollow,  fitting 
emblem — power,  the  attribute  of  God,  delegated  to  man  for  good, 
but  wrested  oft  for  evil — power,  which  passion  has  so  often  made 
a  curse  through  him  who  wields  it.  In  patriot  hands  it  clothes  a 
land  in  smiles ; — so  shall  it  do  in  mine ;  my  rule  shall  prove  no 
barren  sway.  I'll  make  my  country's  name  respected — elevate 
her  in  the  scale  of  nations — render  it  a  beacon  for  struggling 
liberty  to  sail  by.  And  my  reward  for  this,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  despondency,  "  perhaps  will  be  the  execration  of  my  name, 
or  worse — assassination." 

The  noise  at  the  door  was  repeated,  and  the  voice  of  Ireton  heard 
demanding  admittance.  His  father-in-law,  rousing  himself  with 
a  sudden  effort,  drew  aside  the  bolt  and  admitted  him. 

"  Now,  what  wouldst  thou  ?  " 

"  Has  everything  passed  to  your  satisfaction  ?  "  demanded  the 
intruder. 

"Everything,"  replied  Cromwell.  "Was  it  for  such  an  idle 
question,"  he  added,  "my  orders  not  to  be  intruded  on  were 
broken  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  speaker's  son-in-law,  who  did  not  particularly 
admire  the  tone  in  which  his  relative  spoke,  especially  after  the 
service  he  had  just  rendered  him  ;  "had  I  not  deemed  my  intelli- 
gence of  importance  to  the  Commonwealth,  I  had  not  intruded  on 
thee  ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  Father  Oliver,  considering  the  nearness  of 
the  tie  between  us,  there  is  scant  confidence  to  match  it." 

"  Thy  news,  man — thy  news  !  "  exclaimed  his  relative,  with 
feverish  impatience,  for  he  knew  that  Ireton  was  not  a  man  easily 
put  on  a  false  scent.  "  When  the  peril  is  past,  if  there  be  peril,  or 
the  advantage  won,  we  shall  have  time  to  bandy  compliments." 

"  There  is  a  Royalist  concealed  in  the  house  of  General  Fairfax." 

"  I  know  it ;  the  fool  hath  served  me  a  goodly  turn  without  the 
least  suspecting  it.  I  used  the  knowledge  of  his  being  there  to 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  poor  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Had  we  had  the  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Royalists  to  contend 
with,  this  day's  work " 

"  Had  still  been  carried  out,"  interrupted  Cromwell,  "  though 
Whitehall  had  run  with  blood.     I  had  sworn  to  carry   out  the 
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people's  sentence,  and  would  have  found  the  means  to  keep  my 
oath." 

"And  know  you  who  he  is  ?  "  demanded  Ireton. 

"  Some  silken  courtier  or  companion  of  the  boy  Charles ;  no 
matter  who — the  trifler  hath  earned  his  freedom.  Leave  him  to 
Fairfax  and  his  dame  to  settle." 

"  It  was  Prince  Charles  himself." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Prince  Charles." 

Cromwell  was  thunderstruck,  but  did  not  disbelieve  the  intelli- 
gence, which  his  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  character  of  Lady 
Fairfax  only  tended  to  confirm.  The  importance  of  securing  the 
person  of  the  prince  immediately  struck  him,  for  he  doubted  not 
but  that  the  Scotch  would  proclaim  him  king  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  father — a  circumstance  which  a  week  or 
two  later  actually  took  place.  His  orders  were  brief  and  to  the 
occasion. 

"  Where  are  the  Ironsides  ? " 

"  Retired  to  their  quarters.  The  only  regiment  upon  the  ground 
is  that  of  Fairfax  and  the  guard  around  the  scaffold." 

"Send,"  said  Cromwell,  "and  bring  up  troops.  The  Lord 
smiles  upon  our  work.  My  spirit  fainted,  but  with  a  sign  of  grace 
He  hath  reproved  it.  The  boy  is  given  into  our  hands,  that  this 
distracted  country  may  at  last  have  peace." 

Ireton,  knowing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  hastily  left  the  room, 
and  hurrying  to  Whitehall,  repeated  his  father-in-law's  orders  ;  but 
the  crowds  which  filled  the  streets  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
messenger,  as  also  the  return  of  the  troops,  so  that  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  the  fugitive  prince  had  time  to  clear  the  City  before 
the  Ironsides  reached  even  as  far  as  Temple  Bar.  Cromwell, 
finding  that  pursuit  would  be  useless,  and,  by  provoking  a  collision 
with  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  enraged  at  the  death  of  Charles, 
risk  a  civil  war,  gave  orders  for  their  return  ;  he  even  respected  the 
residence  and  person  of  Lady  Fairfax,  whom  his  impetuous  son-in- 
law  would  willingly  have  arrested. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Oliver,  in  answer  to  his  proposition  to  that  effect, 
"  she  shall  serve  as  a  decoy  to  her  husband  ;  to  injure  a  hair  of 
her  head  were  to  make  the  uxorious  fool  our  enemy  for  ever. 
Away  at  once." 

As  Cromwell  predicted,  the  Scottish  Parliament  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  death  of  their  king  than  they  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  and 
sent  commissioners  over  to  France  to  treat  with  him  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  the  new 
monarch  was  compelled  to  take  before  his  subjects  would  consent 
to  receive  him.  The  English  Parliament,  the  very  day  after  the 
execution  of  the  king,  solemnly  abolished  all  royalty  in  England, 
and  declared  it  treason  to  proclaim  a  successor  to  the  vacant  throne. 
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Men  were  thunderstruck  -with  the  audacity  as  well  as  firmness  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Independents.  The  division  between  them 
and  the  Presbyterians  became  greater  than  ever  ;  and  although  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  still  retained  the  command  of  the  latter,  all  men 
saw  that  he  had  lost  much  of  his  former  influence  over  them — a 
thing  easily  explained  by  his  vacillating  conduct  touching  the  exe- 
cution of  the  unhappy  Charles. 

In  the  evening  which  closed  the  day  of  expiation,  as  the 
Independents  profanely  termed  the  day  of  the  king's  death,  the 
masked  executioner  encountered  Cromwell  as  he  was  descending 
the  staircase  which  conducted  from  the  cabinet  into  the  banquet- 
hall,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  Soldiers,  officers 
and  men,  all  drew  aside  as  the  supposed  executioner  passed,  as  from 
a  being  in  whose  breath  there  was  pollution  and  dishonour  in  the 
contact.  The  moment  he  saw  the  future  Protector  approach,  he 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Back  !  "  exclaimed  Oliver,  sternly,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
him  at  a  distance  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  which  he  carried  in 
his  hand.  "  Approach  no  nearer  to  our  person.  The  scent  of  blood 
is  on  thee  yet !  " 

"We  share  it  both,"  replied  the  man  bitterly,  for  he  felt  the 
degradation  to  which  he  had  submitted  ;  "  thine  was  the  voice  to 
condemn." 

"  But  not  the  hand  to  strike,"  interrupted  Cromwell ;  "  it  should 
have  withered  first.  But  I  have  scant  time  to  parley  with  thee. 
Thou  hast  performed  thine  office  :  'tis  but  just  thou  shouldst  enjoy 
the  price." 

"  Remember  thy  oath  !"  said  Barford,  who,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  had  descended  to  the  brutal  office  of  executioner  on 
the  express  condition  that  if  he  proved  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  man  he  hated,  Cromwell  should  bind  himself  by  oath  not  to 
pardon. 

"  I  well  remember  it,  and  also  the  fellow  vow  made  with  it — 
that  should  the  accusation  prove  false  or  groundless,  the  fate  thou 
wouldst  invoke  upon  another  shall  fall  on  thine  own  perjured  head. 
What  more  ?  " 

"  Conceal,"  said  the  unhappy  slave  of  his  bad  passions,  blushing 
as  he  spoke  beneath  the  sable  mask  which  covered  his  features 
from  every  human  being,  "  the  name  of  the  executioner  of  Charles 
the  First." 

"Why  so  ?  "  demanded  Oliver,  coldly  ;  "it  was  no  part  of  our 
compact." 

"  The  name  I  bear  is,  or  was,  honourable  ;  why  brand  infamy 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  brow  of  the  living  ? 
Beware,"  he  added,  "  how  you  set  so  fearful  an  example  !  " 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  avenged." 
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"  Do  yon  threaten  ?  "  said  Cromwell,  contemptuously, 

"  No." 

"  "What  mean  you,  then,  by  avenged  ?  " 

"  Time,"  replied  Barford,  "  may  restore  the  Stuart's  throne,  and 
view  as  regicides  his  judges.  Set  not  the  example  of  dishonouring 
the  dead." 

"  Enough  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  thoughtfully.  "  You  have 
my  promise.     What  more  hast  thou  to  question  or  request  ?  " 

"  Give  me  a  token,  at  the  sight  of  which — whether  in  the  council 
chamber  or  the  battle-field — thou  wilt  grant  me  an  audience  within 
the  hour." 

"It  must  be  thy  last,  then,"  said  the  soldier,  with  disgust;  "so 
use  it  wisely." 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  the  last." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Oliver,  tearing  off  the  sword  knot  from  the 
hilt  of  his  rapier,  and  tossing  it  to  the  disguised  Puritan.  "  There 
is  my  pledge,  and  now  away.  Be  it  in  council-hall  or  battle-field, 
at  the  sight  of  that  remembered  token  I  will  do  violence  to  my 
nature,  and  once  more  see  thee." 

"  Farewell,"  said  Barford,  drawing  his  cloak  around  him  as  he 
left  the  hall.  "Give  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  protect  my  passage 
to  Whitehall  stairs  from  the  curiosity  of  the  people  and  the  rage 
of  the  Royalists.     Once  there,  I  am  safe." 

At  a  sign  from  their  leader,  an  officer  and  file  of  men  left  the 
post,  and  forming  a  line  on  either  side  of  the  executioner,  escorted 
him  through  the  crowd  of  curious  idlers  assembled  between  the 
scaffold  and  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  instant  the  wretch  made 
his  appearance  a  groan  of  execration  broke  from  the  assembled 
multitude ;  several  stones  were  thrown,  and  two  or  three  quiet, 
determined-looking  men  made  hastily  towards  a  boat  lying  close 
to  the  stairs,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  putting  off. 

""Where  go  you  ?  "  demanded  the  officer  who  led  the  soldiers. 

"  To  "Whitefriars,"  replied  one  of  the  party,  with  a  long  drawling 
tone.  "  We  are  of  the  elect  who  have  come  to  glorify  the  Lord,  in 
witnessing  the  crowning  mercy  He  hath  vouchsafed  His  people." 

"Possibly,"  said  the  officer;  "but  you  must  delay  your 
departure." 

"  Why  so,  friend  ?  " 

"  Such  are  the  general's  orders." 

Motioning  to  one  of  the  soldiers  to  make  fast  the  chain  of  the 
strangers'  boat,  whilst  the  others  kept  off  the  crowd  which  followed, 
the  officer  whispered  to  the  executioner  : 

"  Now,  man  of  blood,  is  thy  time  ;  depart  in  safety." 

Barford  leapt  into  his  boat,  and  hastily  struck  out  into  the  midde 
of  the  stream ;  at  the  time  he  reached  it,  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
bank,  and  the  solitary  waterman  was  seen  to  let  fall  the  oars  and 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  his  boat. 
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"  Huzza  !  So  perish  the  murderer  of  the  king  !  "  shouted  several 
of  the  people. 

But  they  were  deceived;  the  assassin  was  unhurt,  his  bark 
drifting  with  the  current. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  Cavaliers  who  had  acted  with  him  in  the  affair  of  the  execu- 
tioner at  York  left  London,  dispersing  themselves  in  various 
directions  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  took  the  road  to 
Scotland,  where  the  Parliament,  incensed  at  the  treatment  their 
commissioners  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  had 
already  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second,  and  were  preparing,  by  an 
army,  to  support  his  pretensions.  The  feelings  of  the  Scottish 
nation  had  been  doubly  excited  in  his  favour  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  regret  at  the  dishonourable  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
transaction  in  selling  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  but, 
unfortunately,  their  assistance  came  too  late.  After  several 
actions,  in  which  the  Scotch  were  defeated,  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
embarked  for  Ireland,  where  a  similar  rebellion  had  broken  out 
under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Deputy.  The  horrors  perpetrated 
upon  that  unhappy  country  are,  at  this  remote  period,  too  keenly 
remembered  to  require  repetition  here.  Battle  after  battle  was 
fought  and  won  by  the  forces  of  the  English  Parliament ;  and  their 
general,  who  did  not  leave  the  country  till  he  had  crushed  the 
hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  rendered  smiling 
provinces  waste,  and  confiscated  vast  tracts  of  land,  which  he 
distributed  amongst  his  officers  and  soldiery.  "When  all  was  ended, 
his  mission  of  blood  fulfilled,  and  everything  in  the  shape  of 
resistance  crushed  beneath  his  iron  hand,  Cromwell  once  more  set 
forth  to  London,  where  honours,  such  as  have  seldom  been  paid 
to  its  sovereigns,  awaited  him.  Nearly  the  entire  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  Speaker  at  its  head,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
A  large  sum  was  voted  to  him,  and  he  shortly  after  took  up  his 
residence  at  Hampton  Court,  where  crowds  of  those  whose  instincts, 
like  those  of  the  gnat,  led  them  to  bask  in  the  beams  of  the  rising 
•sun,  daily  made  their  appearance  at  his  levees.  Still  the  ambitious 
dream  of  the  man  of  destiny,  as  his  flatterers  affected  to  call  him, 
was  but  half  accomplished  ;  much  was  done,  but  much  remained 
to  be  fulfilled ;  the  sceptre  lay  within  his  reach,  but  he  wanted 
someone  to  place  it  in  his  grasp. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  faintly  making  their  way 
through  the  foliage  of  the  noble  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  under 
which  Oliver  was  walking  in  contemplative  mood.     He  was  aware 
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that  the  Parliament  began  to  mistrust  him,  and  he  hesitated  to 
commit  himself  with  a  body  which  had  so  lately  given  proof  of 
its  power  and  influence  over  the  nation  by  deposing  a  king  and 
bringing  him  to  the  block. 

"Not  yet,"  he  murmured,  "not  yeti;  the  fruit  is  barely  ripe. 
Were  I  to  shake  the  tree  too  soon,  the  prize  might  still  escape  me. 
Jealous  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  envy  watches  my  footsteps  towards 
the  seat  of  power.  Precipitation  might  defeat  the  labour  and 
calculation  of  a  whole  life.     Patience,  patience." 

"The  hardest  lesson  success  has  yet  to  learn,"  exclaimed  a  deep 
voice  near  him. 

Cromwell  turned  to  observe  the  speaker ;  there  was  a  frown  upon 
his  thick  overhanging  brow,  which  boded  no  good  to  the  intruder, 
who  was  a  middle-aged  man,  handsomely  but  plainly  dressed,  with 
a  small,  viper-like  eye,  whose  restless  expression  denoted  active 
cunning  rather  than  calm  reflection. 

The  portentous  frown  faded  from  the  brow  of  Cromwell  as  soon 
as  he  recognised  the  intruder,  who  was  no  other  than  the  famous 
astrologer,  Master  Lilly. 

"  We  had  given  orders,"  he  quietly  observed,  "  not  to  be  intruded 
upon  in  our  walk,  good  friend,  not  expecting  a  visit  from  so  noted 
a  gentleman  as  yourself." 

"  We!  "  repeated  the  stranger,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the 
word,  for  the  royal  pronoun  displeased  him ;  "  whom  am  I  to 
understand  by  ive,  seeing  that  you  are  alone  ?  Certes,  although 
no  courtier,  I  am  too  well  bred  to  disturb  a  conversation  by  my 
presence." 

Cromwell  bit  his  lip ;  the  irony  of  the  speaker  galled  him,  but 
he  was  too  prudent  to  notice  it,  for  he  knew  the  influence  as  well 
as  the  activity  of  the  man. 

"  General,"  resumed  the  astrologer,  gravely,  "  thou  art  yet  too 
much  in  the  morning  of  thy  power  to  despise  those  who  both  can 
and  will  assist  you.  Thy  sun  has  risen  gloriously,  but  the  horizon 
may  be  overcast  with  tempests  yet. 

"  What  meanest  thou  ?  "  demanded  the  soldier.  "  I  am  unused 
to  the  mystic  jargon  of  thy  craft.  Speak  plainly,  if  I  am  to  under- 
stand thee.     I  am  a  man  of  but  few  words." 

"  True,  but  each  one  is  a  volume  to  those  who  rightly  read  them." 

For  a  few  moments  these  two  men,  each  remarkable  in  his  way, 
continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  as  if  each  would  read  the  other's 
thoughts.  The  soldier  felt  that  the  man  of  science  might  be  useful 
to  him  in  working  out  his  projects  of  aggrandisement,  for  he  held 
the  threads  of  many  a  tangled  intrigue;  but  he  doubted  his  sincerity, 
believing  in  his  devotion  to  the  Parliament,  who  had  already  gratified 
his  supposed  services  by  large  sums  of  money. 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Shall  I  explain  the  difficultv  ?  " 
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Cromwell  nodded  assent. 

"You   suppose  me  devoted  to  the  Parliament,"  continued  the 
astrologer,  "  because  they  have  employed  me  in  the  affair  of  the 
siege  of  Colchester,  and  others  that  thou  wottest  of." 
"  True." 

"  Tis  true  I  have  been,  and  am,  their  servitor.  But  tell  me,  what 
doth  the  prudent  servant  in  a  falling  house  ?  " 

"Certes,  he  seeketh  another  service,"  answered  the  soldier,  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"  Parliament  is  that  falling  house,  and  I  the  prudent  servant. 
Now  dost  thou  understand  me,  Master  Cromwell  ?  It  was  but 
yesterday,  when  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Speaker  on  the  subject  of  a 
pension  for  my  many  labours  in  the  cause  of  science  and  the 
people,  that  he  put  me  off  with  some  stale  commonplace  about  the 
misery  of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  retrenchment,  and  even 
hinted  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  ungodliness  of  my 
pursuits.  Success,"  he  -added,  "  hath  made  them  drunk  as  with 
new  wine  ;  as  yet  they  know  not  its  effects." 

"  And  what  can  I  ?  The  ingratitude  of  the  House  may  surprise 
me." 

"  No,  it  does  not." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  men  ;  and  thou  hast  studied  thy  fellow- 
creature  too  loug  and  too  closely  not  to  know  that  men  by  their 
very  nature  are  ungrateful." 

"  If  such  is  thy  opinion,"  demanded  Cromwell,  "  why  seek  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  Lilly,  ';  thou  hast  not  yet  reaped  all  the 
harvest  thou  hast  sown  ;  because  men,  ingrate  as  is  their  nature, 
are  wise  enough  in  this  :  they  cast  not  aside  the  instrument  until 
the  work  is  done.  Once  master,  I  should  distrust,  thee  too  ;  for 
but  one  clay  was  used  at  the  creation  of  the  human  race." 

"  Supposing  that  I  have  the  views  thou  hast  hinted  at,"  observed 
the  Puritan — "  which  mark  me,  Master  Lilly,  as  general  of  the 
Parliament,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  deny " 

"  Of  coui'se,"  interrupted  Lilly. 

'•  I  see  not  in  what  I  could  employ  thy  skill,"  resiimed  Cromwell. 
"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  reading  the  stars  and  penetrating 
the  designs  of  men." 

"  Not  so  much  as  thou  supposest.  The  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  shown  by  their  relative  position — as  Venus  in  the 
ascendant  with  Mars  denoteth  love,  while  Mars  in  conjunction 
with  Saturn  bids  us  prepare  for  war,  pestilence,  or  famine." 

"  I  think  I  understand  thee." 

"  By  the  same  rule  continued,  Fairfax  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commons  predicts  thee  ill ;  or  the  expelled  Presbyterians, 
re-admitted  to  their  seats,  forebode  thee  dange  ." 

Cromwell   started.      He    felt    that    either    of  the  events  thus 
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remotely  hinted  at  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  his  aspiring  hopes  ; 
nor  conid  he  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  army,  many  of  the 
officers  of  which  were  fanatic  Republicans  ;  still  less  could  he 
trust  to  the  influence  of  the  Independent  preachers,  who  dreamt 
of  nothing  less  than  governing  the  nation  by  means  of  a  council 
of  elders  ;  in  other  words,  establishing  a  pure  theocracy. 

"  And  what  dost  thou  advise  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  In  sickness  wise  men  consult  their  physician,"  was  the  guarded 
answer  of  Lilly,  who  was  determined  not  to  utter  more  until  he 
knew  on  what  footing  his  services  were  to  be  held  and  requited. 

"  In  asking  thee  the  question,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  made  thee  my 
physician." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  astrologer,  with  a  smile — for  he  saw  that 
he  had  achieved  his  point — "my  first  step  must  be  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  my  patient." 

"  Thou  has  it  already." 

"  Give  me  a  proof  that  I  possess  it." 

"Name  the  proof,"  replied  the  future  Protector,  doubtingly. 

"  Ride  with  me  to-night  to  London." 

"  What  to  do  ?  " 

"  Thine  ears  and  eyes  shall  then  inform  thee  both  of  the  danger 
which  threatens  thee,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  avoided. 
Thou  must  be  convinced,  not  only  of  my  fidelity,  but  of  the  reality 
of  the  service  I  have  rendei*ed  thee,  before  thou  canst  place  sufficient 
reliance  to  render  my  ministry  useful." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  thy  nature  to  be  suspicious — to  mistrust  the 
purposes  of  all  mankind.  I  know  not,  with  all  my  skill  to  read 
the  heart,  which  sentiment  predominates  in  thee — scorn  of  thy 
fellow  creatures,  or  mistrust  of  them." 

"  Thou  art  a  close  observer,"  said  Cromwell  drily. 

Still  the  soldier  hesitated.  Much  as  he  desired  to  know  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  he  liked  not  the  idea  of  trusting 
himself  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  till  lately,  had  been  attached  to 
the  interest  of  the  Parliament.  It  might  be  a  snare  to  his 
destruction. 

Lilly  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  remained  silent. 
He  had  no  means  of  removing  his  suspicions. 

"  And  whither  wrouldst  thou  conduct  me  ?  "  demanded  Oliver. 

"  As  I  told  thee,  to  London." 

"  What  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  the  house  where  those  who  are  plotting  thy  overthrow  are 
to  meet  this  very  night — where,  unseen,  thou  shalt  behold  them, 
listen  to  their  plans,  and  from  their  own  words  judge  of  my  truth- 
fulness." 

"  I  may  be  convinced  of  thy  fidelity  without  that." 

"  Impossible." 
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"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  in  thy  nature.  What  dost 
thou  fear  ?  "  demanded  the  astrologer ;  "  for  thy  life  ?  I  could 
take  it  by  a  hundred  means — send  death  to  thee  upon  the  air — 
hide  it  in  thy  gloves.  Nay,  at  this  moment,"  he  added,  "  almost 
within  earshot  of  thy  guard,  send  thee  to  thy  last  account,  by 
simply  breaking  this  vessel  at  thy  feet." 

He  drew  from  his  vest  a  curiously-formed  phial  of  twisted 
Venetian  glass,  filled  with  an  amber-coloured  liquid,  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  Courageous  as  Cromwell  was,  he  receded  three  or 
four  steps,  and  involuntarily  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  added  the  astrologer,  "  be  not  betrayed  to  a  child's 
fear  ;  assassins  warn  not  those  whom  they  intend  to  slay." 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  the  vessel  about  thirty  paces  from  him  ; 
it  dashed  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  magnificent  chestnut 
trees,  and  was  broken  in  the  fall .  Far  as  the  speakers  were  from 
the  spot,  the  odour  which  it  emitted  was  so  strong  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  to  a  yet  greater  distance. 

"  Enough,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  will  trust  thee." 

"  Thou  hast  decided  wisely." 

"  When  must  we  set  out  ?  " 

"  Time  enough  to  reach  London  before  midnight,"  replied  Lilly. 
"  And  now,"  he  added,  "  that  I  have  named  the  service,  it  were 
but  wise  to  speak  of  the  recompense." 

"  It  shall  be  worthy  of  me,"  replied  Cromwell. 

"  It  must  be  worthy  of  me,"  added  the  astrologer. 

"What  must  it  be  ?  "  inquired  the  soldier,  with  a  half-scornful 
expression.     "Gold  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Power  ?  " 

"  Neither." 

"  Name  they  price  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  impatiently. 

"  Revenge  !  "  replied  Lilly,  with  an  expression  so  hideous  that 
even  the  iron  nerves  of  the  bold,  ambitious  man  beside  him  were 
shaken. 

"  Revenge  !  "  he  repeated,  "  revenge  against  whom  ?  " 

"  One  who  is  my  enemy  and  thine.     Is  it  a  compact  ?  " 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  but  look  that  thou  deceive  me  not, 
for  if  thou  dost,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  it  shall  be  unto  thee  as  to  the 
sorcerer  and  the  witch." 

It  was  finally  arranged  between  those  two  men,  each  remarkable 
in  his  way,  that  the  soldier  should  accompany  the  charlatan  at 
midnight  to  London,  and  with  his  own  ears  listen  to  the  secrect 
counsels  of  those  who  sought  his  destruction,  Lilly  promising  to 
find  the  means  of  introducing  him  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
presence  should  be  unsuspected.  With  this  understanding  they 
parted. 
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Cromwell,  like  Lilly,  possessed  great  aptitude  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  others  ;  as  the  astrologer  said,  he  was  by  nature 
suspicious,  and  trusted  few,  and  only  then  when  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

"  It  is  tempting,  the  star-gazer's  offer,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
traced  his  way  back  to  the  old  palace  of  Wolsey,  "  and  for  once  I 
think  the  knave  sincere,"  he  added  ;  "  but  I  will  not  trust  him 
blindly  ;  he  may  be  set  on  by  my  enemies  to  lure  me  to  my 
destruction  ;  to  strike,  through  me,  at  the  liberties  of  my  country. 
I  must  preserve  myself  for  the  cause — for  the  people — and  the  end 
I  have  strugged  for." 

His  first  words  on  entering  the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court  were  to 
direct  the  officer  in  attendance  to  go  down  to  the  guard-house  and 
send  Dick  of  the  Belt  to  him.  The  latter  personage,  ever  since  the 
affair  of  the  governor  of  Hull,  had  remained  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  general,  who  did  not  respect  him  the  less  that,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Charles's  attempted  escape  from  the  house  where  he 
was  confined  by  the  Parliament,  he  had  refused  to  be  made  the 
blind  instrument  of  his  destruction.  The  poor  fellow,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  his 
native  town  and  marry  the  warder's  daughter,  who,  accompanying 
him  to  London,  was  received  into  the  family  of  Cromwell,  as  an 
attendant  upon  his  daughter.  While  in  Ireland,  Dick  had  on 
several  occasions  proved  his  devotion  to  his  general,  and  twice 
saved  his  life. 

"  I  have  work  for  thee,  Dick,"  said  the  general,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  burly  countenance  of  the  soldier  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  had  alternately  been  the  cabinet  of  the  priestly 
founder  of  the  palace,  and  the  monarchs  who  had  succeeded  him. 

"  I  am  on  guard,  general,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  release  thee  of  thy  guard.  Art  well  acquainted  with  the 
soldiers  of  thy  troop  ?  " 

"  As  well,"  replied  the  man,  "  as  a  hen  with  her  own  chickens." 

"  Repeat  me  the  names  of  six  whom  thou  wouldst  select  for  an 
enterprise  on  the  safe  conduct  of  which  thy  life  depended." 

Dick  of  the  Belt  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  not  but  that  he  under- 
stood the  speaker  whose  round-about  way  of  coming  to  the  purpose 
he  had  long  been  acquainted  with,  but  that  he  might  do  justice  to 
the  confidence  thus  unexpectedly  reposed  in  him. 

"  Will  Beacon,"  he  began. 

"  Tush  !  "  said  Cromwell  ;  "  he  loveth  the  wine-cup." 

"When  his  work  is  done,  general,  not  before  ;  he  hath  a  quick 
eye  and  a  clear  head — better  qualities,  I  take  it,  in  a  soldier,  than 
the  gift  of  prayer  and  the  expounding  of  the  Apocalypse." 

"  Right,"  nodded  the  general,  with  an  approving  smile  ;  "  go  on." 

"  Redburn  Mat." 

"  Humph  !  well,  proceed." 
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"  Mat  is  a  roysterer,  but  faithful,"  observed  Dick  of  the  Belt ;  " he 
has  the  eye  of  a  hawk  and  the  keen  scent  of  a  bloodhound. 
Hakabut,  I  know,  general,  gives  him  a  bad  name,  because  he  is 
not  over-taken  up  with  his  preaching  ;  but  he  is  true  as  steel.  I 
would  trust  your  life  in  the  hands  of  Redburn  Mat." 

"  But  not  your  own  ?  "  observed  Oliver. 

"  My  life  !  "  replied  the  fellow  ;  "  what  were  that  in  comparison 
with  yours  ?  " 

"  Continue,"  said  the  general. 

"  Goliah  and  Reuben  Golightly." 

"  Good  men  and  true.     Now  for  the  sixth." 

"Mark  Felstead." 

"  Mark  Felstead  !  "  repeated  Cromwell ;  "  this  exceeds  patience  ; 
why,  there  is  not  in  my  regiment  a  more  profane  swearer,  or  greater 
wine-bibber,  than  Mark  Felstead." 

"  None  the  worse  soldier." 

"  He  hath  been  punished  twice." 

"  It  is  not  the  hound  most  at  fault  that  gets  the  soonest  lashed. 
Mark  had  promised  not  to  betray  his  comrade,  and  despite  your 
wrath,  he  kept  his  word.  Such  men,  general,  are  to  be  depended  on." 

Cromwell  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  weigh  in  his  own 
mind  the  names  thus  called  over  to  him.  One  thing  at  least  he 
was  assured  of — the  fidelity  of  him  who  had  selected  them.  He 
also  knew  that  he  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  faithful — had  better 
opportunities  than  himself  for  knowing  the  disposition  and 
character  of  the  soldiers  ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
selection  as  Dick  of  the  Belt  had  made  it. 

"Call  out  the  men,"  he  said  ;  "  those  that  are,  like  yourself,  on 
guard,  I  release  them  ;  let  them  doff  their  uniform,  and  disguise 
themselves  as  carriers  and  farmers." 

"  I  understand." 

"  An  hour  before  midnight,  place  them,  some  on  Lambeth  side  of 
v  Westminster  Bridge,  others  on  the  opposite  side." 

"The  post  is  assigned,  general,"  said  Dick,  respectfully  ;  "now 
for  the  countersign." 

"  Before  the  stroke  of  twelve  thou  wilt  see  me  pass  in  company 
with  a  single  horseman.  Without  seeming  to  follow  us,  do  not 
lose  sight  of  us  for  a  single  instant.  If  we  enter  a  bouse,  plant 
yourselves  so  as  to  watch  every  approach  to  it.  On  the  first  alarm, 
such  as  the  firing  of  a  pistol,  force  your  way  in.  I  shall  require 
your  aid." 

"  We  will  crack  the  doors  like  a  nutshell." 

"  Not  for  my  worthless  life,"  added  Oliver, — "  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  hath  made  me  His  instrument, — but  for  the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth  and  England's  liberties,  be  firm  and 
resolute.  I  speak  not  of  reward  ;  thou  has  already  proved  I  am 
no  niggard  to  those  who  serve  me  faithfully  as  thou  hast." 
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"  Speak  not  of  reward,  general.  I  were  a  dog  did  I  require  it  as 
an  incentive  to  my  duty." 

"  Still  it  shall  not  be  wanting.  Now,  then,  away,"  added 
Cromwell  ;  "  select  thy  men  and  follow  out  the  instructions  I  have 
given.  Dick  of  the  Belt,  I  trust  but  few,  but  thou  art  one  amongst 
the  few  in  whom  I  place  my  confidence.     Farewell." 

The  rough  soldier  was  more  gratified  by  these  few  words  from 
the  lips  of  his  general  than  he  would  have  been  with  the  warmest 
eulogium  passed  by  any  other  man,  even  though  it  had  been  a 
king.  As  he  left  the  cabinet  and  marched  towards  the  guard-house, 
he  walked  with  a  firmer  step  ;  Cromwell,  the  hope  of  his  country, 
had  placed  the  safety  of  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  he  felt  the 
importance  of  his  trust. 

That  very  night,  long  before  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  solitary 
passenger,  hurrying  to  his  home,  might  have  observed  at  either  end 
of  Westminster  Bridge  three  or  four  fellows  loitering  about.  To 
judge  from  their  dress  they  were  countrymen  or  wharfingers  ;  not 
the  least  sign  about  their  person  of  arms  or  other  weapon  of  defence 
than  the  stout  cudgel  or  quarter-staff  which  most  of  the  yeomen 
carried  at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  Still,  despite  their 
pacific  appearance,  an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  that  they 
hal  served,  from  their  erect  and  open  carriage. 

Dick  of  the  Belt,  anxious  to  merit  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  one  to  whom  he  was  so  blindly  attached,  had  been  repeating 
with  nervous  anxiety  his  instructions  to  his  companions,  fearful 
lest  the  details  of  his  plan  had  been  misunderstood  by  any. 

"Why,  thou  art  as  nervous,  Dick,"  observed  Redburn  Mat,  "as 
if  the  life  of  the  general  himself  depended  upon  our  vigilance." 

"  Or  the  safety  of  his  pretty  wife,"  added  Mark  Felstead. 

"  Fear  not,  Dick  ;  we  have  received  our  orders,  and  it  is  quite 
enough  to  know  that  we  have  received  them  from  you  to  know 
that  they  are  of  importance,  and  must  be  executed  to  the  letter. 
Father  Noll,"  as  the  speaker,  Goliah  Golightly,  familiarly  designated 
Cromwell,  "does  not  change  the  guard  for  nothing  Without 
being  as  sharp-witted,  I  can  see  into  a  millstone  as  far  as  you 
can.'" 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  Dick,  "  I  hear  the  sound,  of  horsemen.  To 
your  posts,  and  remember  no  one  is  to  quit  his  post  till  I  have 
passed  lam,  when  you  are  to  follow,  each  keeping  at  about  fifty 
paces  distance  from  the  other." 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  men,  in  the  same  undertone. 

"  Away,  then." 

As  Cromwell,  closely  wrapped  in  his  horseman's  cloak,  which 
completely  covered  his  person,  passed  over  the  bridge,  attended 
only  by  Lilly,  he  cast  his  eyes  inquiringly  around,  and  saw,  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  his  orders  had  been  carefully  obeyed.  At  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  stood  Dick  of  the  Belt,  talking  to  a  comrade, 
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who,  to  all  appearance,  only  stood  to  rest  himself.  A  large  bale  of 
goods,  which  the  disguised  soldiers  had  dragged  from  the  neigh- 
bouring wharf,  rendered  the  deception  complete.  The  third 
soldier  was  sitting  on  it. 

A  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  the  general  as  he  saw  that 
his  orders  had  been  so  well  obeyed. 

No  sooner  had  he  and  Lilly  passed  the  bridge,  than  Dick,  after 
shaking  hands  with  his  supposed  acquaintance,  in  order  to  blind 
any  spies  who  might  be  on  the  look-out,  prepared  to  follow  him. 

"  I  see  it  all  now,"  whispered  the  soldier.  "  Why  did  you  not 
tell  us  so  at  first." 

"  Tell  you  what  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  That  it  was  the  general  himself  we  were  to  look  out  for." 

"The  general !  "  repeated  the  leader  of  the  little  party,  in  atone 
of  pretended  mockery.  "A  likely  thing,  indeed  !  Why,  I  left 
him  not  three  hours  since  at  Hampton  Court !  " 

"And  I  tell  you,"  said  the  man,  "  that  one  of  the  horsemen  who 
just  passed  the  bridge  was  no  other  than  the  General  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Oliver  Cromwell.  I'd  swear  to  his  round  shoulders,  and  the 
way  he  sits  his  horse." 

"  No  matter  who  it  is.  We  have  our  orders,  and  have  only  to 
follow  them." 

Cromwell  and  his  companion  continued  their  way  through  the 
deserted  streets,  till  they  reached  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the 
Almonry  in  Westminster,  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  was  waiting. 
On  a  sign  from  Lilly  he  approached  and  took  their  horses. 

"  Whither  go  we  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell. 

"  To  the  Almonry." 

"  It  hath  an  evil  repute,"  observed  the  soldier,  suspiciously. 
"  Men  who  have  broken  all  laws  resort  there." 

"  Thou  art  still  free  to  return,"  replied  Lilly.  "  Conspiracy,  like 
crime,  is  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  obscurity.  Treachery  plots 
more  securely  in  a  cellar  than  a  palace." 

"Go  on,"  replied  Oliver,  sternly.  "  We  have  not  rode  thus  far 
to  return  upon  our  steps  no  wiser  than  we  came." 

"  Still  the  royal  ive,"  observed  Lilly,  with  a  sneer. 

Entering  the  narrow  lane,  the  speaker,  closely  followed  by  his 
companion,  walked  rapidly  on  till  they  reached  a  low-built  house, 
with  projecting  windows  and  pointed  gables,  such  as  are  still  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  nooks  of  London.  The  case- 
ments were  strongly  barred  with  stout  oaken  shutters.  The  door 
of  the  house  was  of  the  same  material ;  and  Cromwell  mentally 
remarked,  as  he  passed  his  hand  rapidly  along  the  surface  both  of 
the  windows  and  doors,  that  the  studs  were  of  iron. 

"  Is  this  the  house  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  No.     But  we  must  first  enter  here." 

"Why?" 
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"  To  prepare  for  our  expedition.  "We  could  not  mask  and 
disguise  ourselves  at  Hampton." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Lilly  knocked  in  a  peculiar  manner 
at  the  door,  which  was  instantly  opened  by  an  aged  man,  whose 
gabardine  and  long  beard  proclaimed  him  to  be  of  the  race  of 
Israel.  Bowing  with  that  humility  which  persecution  had 
rendered  natural  to  him,  he  conducted  his  visitors  to  an  apartment 
at  the  end  of  the  long  passage,  and  placing  the  lamp  he  carried  in 
his  hand  upon  the  table,  withdrew. 

"  What  means  this  mummery  ?  "  demanded  the  soldier,  pointing 
to  various  costumes  hanging  from  the  walls. 

"  It  means  that  Isaacs,"  replied  Lilly  with  a  laugh,  "  pursues 
more  trades  than  one  ;  that  the  Cavalier  who  enters  his  house  may 
quit  it  a  Roundhead,  or  the  Roundhead  a  Cavalier,  as  we  shall 
presently  assure  ourselves." 

It  was  not  without  considerable  repugnance  that  Cromwell 
submitted  to  the  travestie  which  the  speaker  proposed.  The  desire 
he  felt  to  fathom  the  plot  against  him  at  last,  however,  prevailed. 
They  both  arrayed  themselves  in  perukes  with  long  black  curls 
falling  on  their  shoulders,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
still  ostentatiously  worn  by  them  in  token  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Royal  cause  ;  large  slouched  hats,  with  a  drooping  feather,  replaced 
the  plain  beavers ;  black  cloaks  and  masks  completed  their 
disguises. 

On  striking  the  bell  suspended  over  the  chimney-piece  the  Jew 
once  mox-e  made  his  appearance.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he 
took  up  the  lamp,  and  prepared  to  light  them  from  the  house. 

"  Had  we  not  better  first  pay  the  man  for  his  assistance  in  this 
matter  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell. 

"  He  is  already  paid,"  replied  his  companion,  "  the  hour  is  at 
hand  ;  let  us  go  forth." 

Feeling  beneath  his  cloak  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  his 
weapons  safe,  Oliver  followed  his  companion  from  the  house.  No 
sooner  did  he  enter  the  street  than  he  looked  cautiously  round  for 
Dick  of  the  Belt, 

The  faithful  fellow  was  standing  under  an  archway  directly 
opposite  to  the  house  of  the  Jew. 

"  He  will  never  recognise  me  in  this  mummer's  habit,"  thought 
his  general  to  himself  ;  "  how  am  I  to  warn  him  ?  " 

He  had  to  pass  the  court  in  their  way.  The  astrologer  walked 
about  twenty  paces  in  advance.  Dick,  seeing  two  strangers,  as  he 
imagined,  approach,  instinctively  drew  back  into  the  shade  with 
his  companions,  scarcely  venturing  to  draw  his  breath.  The  first 
passed  them  without  the  least  notice ;  the  second  paused  for  an 
instant. 

"  Dick  of  the  Belt,"  he  whispered. 

"  Heavens  !  "  the  gen " 
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"  Hush  !  "  interrupted  Cromwell  ;  "  follow  as  before." 

They  continued  their  pace  till  they  reached  a  house  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Almonry,  at  which  Lilly  gave  three  knocks. 
The  door  was  opened  as  if  by  springs.  Taking  his  companion  by 
the  hand,  he  led  him  in  darkness  till  they  reached  a  small  chamber, 
lit  by  a  single  lamp.  Carefully  locking  the  door,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  exclaiming  : 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  are  in  safety  here." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  here  ?  "  demanded  Oliver ;  "  where  are 
the  conspirators  ? " 

"  In  the  adjoining  chamber." 

"  How  am  I  to  assure  myself  of  their  design  ?  " 

"  By  the  evidence  of  your  ej*es  and  ears,"  replied  Lilly  ;  "  but 
first  let  me  extinguish  the  lamp." 

"Do  so." 

As  Lilly  put  out  the  light,  Cromwell  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  whispered  his  conductor. 

No  sooner  did  he  extend  it  towards  him  than  the  astrologer  led 
him  towards  the  wall,  one  of  the  panels  of  which  he  removed  by 
touching  a  spring.  The  aperture  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  one  person,  who,  from  his  position,  could  observe, 
by  peeping  through  the  interstices  of  the  carved  oaken  work  of  the 
corresponding  panel,  all  that  passed  in  the  adjoining  room. 

No  sooner  had  Cromwell  gazed  upon  those  who  were  assembled 
there  than  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  conductor  in  token  that  he 
was  satisfied. 

In  the  apartment,  seated  at  a  long  table,  were  Fairfax,  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Bradshaw  (the  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  which 
had  condemned  the  king),  two  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  sent 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party 
in  the  House  most  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
Independents. 

From  his  place  of  concealment  Cromwell  heard  the  terms  of  the 
coalition  against  him  finally  arranged  ;  listened  to  their  plan  of 
proceeding  with  a  cold,  satirical  smile  ;  for  in  his  mind — fertile  in 
expedients — he  already  saw  the  means  of  defeating  them. 

"  I  have  seen  enough,"  he  whispered  to  Lilly  ;  "  take  me  from 
the  house." 

"But  first  my, recompense,"  whispered  the  astrologer,  relighting 
the  lamp  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  panel. 

"The  recompense  !  Ah,  true  !  name  it." 

"  The  forfeit  estate  of  anyone  whom  I  may  prove  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  Commonwealth." 

"  It  is  much  thou  askest — a  great  thing  ;  but  I  will  not  be 
niggardly  with  thee." 

"  And  an  order  to  arrest  and  deliver  into  the  custody  of  whom- 
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soever  I  think  proper  the  person  of  a  female  accused  of  plotting 
against  the  State." 

"  Her  name  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  taking  up  a  pen  and 
preparing  to  write. 

"  Thou  canst  leave  that  a  blank." 

"  What !  "  said  the  Puritan,  sternly ;  "  have  I  taken  up  arms  to 
assure  the  liberties  of  England  to  trample  them  in  turn  beneath 
my  feet  ?  Shall  I  revive  the  Star  Chamber  of  Charles  Stuart  ?  It 
may  not  be." 

"  I  tell  thee  she  is  an  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth,"  urged  the 
astrologer. 

"No  matter." 

"  A  plotter  and  a  Royalist." 

"  Still  she  is  an  Englishwoman,"  replied  Cromwell. 

"  A  favourite  with  the  exiled  queen." 

"  It  argues  not." 

"  The  soul  of  the  conspiracy  against  thy  life,'1''  added  Lilly, 
trusting  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  vanquish  Cromwell's 
repugnance. 

"  The  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  prevails,"  sighed  the  Puritan, 
signing  the  paper,  and  leaving,  as  Lilly  directed,  a  blank.  "  But 
beware  how  thou  triflest  with  me,  or  abusest  the  influence  which 
accident  has  given  thee  to  a  bad  end." 

Carefully  folding  the  document,  the  astrologer  placed  it  in  his 
bosom,  and  conducted  the  disguised  General  of  the  Parliament 
from  the  house.  That  night  Cromwell  slept  in  safety  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  Lilly  started  off  to  visit  his  confederate,  the  unworthy 
Barford. 

After  the  defeat  of  Charles  II.'s  hopes  in  Scotland,  the  young 
prince  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  but  coldly  received  by  the 
cardinal  minister  who  governed,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  as 
absolutely  as  if  he  had  himself  worn  the  crown  of  St.  Louis. 
Disgusted  with  the  reception  he  received,  Charles  took  leave  of 
his  widowed  mother,  broke  up  his  wandering  court,  and,  with  a 
few  faithful  followers,  retired  to  the  States  of  Holland — an  event 
which  enabled  the  old  Knight  of  Keinton,  his  daughter,  and  her 
husband,  to  return  to  England  to  look  after  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes,  which,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Milton,  the  Master  of 
Wilton,  and  other  friends  amongst  the  Puritans,  had  been  saved 
from  utter  confiscation. 

Herbert  and  Sir  Malcolm  were  in  London  settling  the  terms  of 
the  composition  by  which  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
possession  of  their  property.  They  had  left  the  old  knight's 
daughter  at  the  Grange,  a  country-house  belonging  to  Henry 
Yavassour,  near  Windsor.  The  very  morning  had  arrived  on 
which  the  lady  expected  the  return  both  of  her  husband  and 
father.     With  her  host  as  a  protector,  she  had  wandered  forth  to 
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the  extremity  of  the  lawn  to  meet  them,  when  a  party  of  soldiers, 
headed  by  Lilly,  suddenly  made  their  appearance.  The  young 
Cavalier  drew  back  and  instinctively  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword 
at  their  approach,  while  his  companion  turned  deadly  pale,  and  felt 
a  sickness  of  the  heart,  as  she  beheld  them. 

"  Henry  Vavassour,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  party,  "  you  are 
our  prisoner." 

Despite  his  resistance,  he  was  soon  overpowered  and  disarmed. 

"  Oh,  treat  him  gently,"  exclaimed  Mary,  'k  if  you  are  men  !  " 

"You,  Lady  of  Stanneld,  must  accompany  him." 

"  I !  on  what  pretext  ?  "  demanded  the  astonished  lady. 

"  Ay,  on  what  pretext  ? "  repeated  a  low  musical  voice,  and  a 
gentleman  plainly  but  elegantly  dressed,  who  had  been  a  concealed 
spectator  of  the  arrest,  interposed  between  the  astrologer  and  the 
lady. 

Though  years  had  elapsed  since  she  last  heard  it,  Mary  recognised 
the  tone  of  that  deep  voice.  It  was  the  friend  of  her  absent 
husband,  the  poet  Milton. 

"  The  order  of  the  General  of  the  Parliament,"  replied  Lilly. 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

The  blank  warrant  was  given  into  his  hand;  he  read  it  carefully, 
and  the  flash  of  scorn  lit  up  his  noble  visage. 

"  This  is  informal.     Here  is  no  name." 

"  The  commission  is  from  the  General  of  the  Parliament,"  said 
Lilly,  "  in  all  but  name  a  king." 

"  And  my  commission,"  replied  Milton,  drawing  his  sword,  "  is 
from  the  King  of  kings.  It  bids  me  shelter  a  defenceless  woman. 
Back,  ruffian  !  back  !  Thou  hast  no  right  to  harm  her.  Soldiers," 
he  added,  "  this  warrant,  to  which  the  signature  of  Cromwell  is 
attached,  names  not  the  party  against  whom  it  is  to  be  employed. 
Thus,"  he  added,  "  I  annihilate  the  worthless  deed,  and  trample 
upon  the  fragments  as  those  who  employ  it  would  trample  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  If  any  seek  my  name,  that  man  will  vouch 
that  he  who  has  done  this  is  Secretary  to  the  Parliament." 

The  disappointed  astrologer  retired  with  only  Vavassour  as  his 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

LILLY,  disappointed  of  his  prey,  retreated  to  his  confederate, 
Barford,  who,  led  by  the  blind  impulse  of  his  jealous  hate,  had 
purchased  the  assistance  of  the  astrologer  at  an  exorbitant  price  in 
ready  cash,  and  the  promise  of  sharing  with  him  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  old  Knight  of  Keinton  and  Herbert  of  Stanfield, 
should  they  be  enabled  by  their  joint  endeavours  to  prove  aught 
like  treason  to  the  Commonwealth  against  them. 
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The  struggle  between  the  rival  parties — thanks  to  the  sword  and 
vigilance  of  Cromwell — had  ceased.  The  tired  country,  anxious  to 
enjoy  repose,  welcomed,  or  rather  submitted  to,  the  Protectorship 
which  the  fanatics  of  the  Independent  party  conferred  upon  their 
leader.  They  would  have  added  a  crown,  and  indeed  addresses 
were  presented  to  him  praying  him  to  assume  at  once  the  regal 
dignity,  which  he  wisely  but  reluctantly  declined.  The  Protector- 
ship, to  reward  his  abnegation,  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Then  it  was  that  the  character  of  Cromwell  shone,  if  not  in  its 
purest,  at  least  its  most  brilliant  light.  England,  beneath  his  rule, 
reached  a  prosperity  to  which  it  had  been  for  the  last  two  reigns  a 
perfect  stranger.  Its  commerce  was  respected,  its  laws,  except 
where  political  causes  interfered,  equitably  administered,  its  name 
respected  by  foreign  nations.  Cromwell  was  the  first  to  restrain 
the  license  and  privileges  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 
The  brother  of  the  Ambassador  of  Portugal  having  stabbed  a  man, 
sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  minister.  The  Protector,  despite 
the  remonstrances  of  the  diplomatic  body,  Avho  were  jealous  of  their 
inviolability,  caused  him  to  be  dragged  from  the  protection  of  his 
brother,  tried,  and  executed — an  example  which  for  a  long  time 
restrained  the  license  of  the  servants  and  persons  attached  to  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  within  a  proper  limit. 

Although  the  estates  of  Sir  Malcolm  Keinton  and  Herbert  of 
Stanfield  were  sequestered,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
Rojal  cause,  and  the  assistance  given  to  Charles  II.  in  his  at- 
tempt in  Scotland,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Milton,  they  were 
not  confiscated.  The  impoverished  Royalists  resided  in  a  mansion 
known  as  the  Old  Manor  House,  in  Cambridge,  awaiting  patiently 
until  better  days  should  dawn. 

Here  they  were  frequentlj*  visited,  not  only  by  the  illustrious 
poet,  but  by  the  Master  of  Wilton,  both  of  whom  stood  so  high 
in  the  Protector's  favour  that  those  whom  they  honoured  with 
their  love  were  safe  from  open  aggression. 

The  Independents,  not  content  with  having  driven  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  from  their  livings  into  poverty  and  exile, 
began  to  cast  greedy  eyes  upon  the  universities,  and  demanded 
their  suppression.  The  alleged  crime  of  those  seats  of  learning 
was  their  prelatical  doctrines,  and  obstinate  adhesion  to  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship  ;  their  real  one,  the  wealth  with  which 
the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  endowed  them.  The  spoil  was  too 
rich  to  escape  the  avarice  of  men  who  regarded  every  means  by 
which  they  could  enrich  themselves  as  lawful.  A  commission 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  visit  the  universities.  Ireton, 
Newlight,  an  Independent  minister  Gordon,  and  several  of  the 
personal  friends  of  Cromwell,  were  members  of  it. 

There  are  many  still  living  who  recollect  the  Manor  House  in 
Jesus-lane,   with   its   quaint    gables,    Elizabethan   windows,    old- 
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fashioned  sun-dial,  and  fountain,  whose  sparkling  waters  rose  and 
fell  in  the  granite  basin  like  things  of  life  and  joy. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  evening  in  August  that  a  faraily 
party  were  gathered  round  that  picturesque  fountain,  partaking  of 
their  light  repast.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  seated  Sir 
Malcolm  Keinton,  his  venerable  white  locks  falling  over  his 
shoulders  ;  his  clear  blue  eye  was  bright  as  ever,  and  his  counten- 
ance still  retained  traces  of  its  former  manly  beauty  ;  but  its 
determination,  character,  and  expression,  were  gone.  Time,  which 
had  laid  its  iron  hand  gently  upon  his  person,  had  not  spared  his 
mind.  At  times  the  old  man's  memory  wandered,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  martyred  king  as  if  he  were  still  living  and  seated  upon  the 
throne.  Behind  the  knight's  chair,  erect  as  ever,  stood  the  faithful 
servitor,  Martin  the  huntsman,  who  would  suffer  no  one  else  to 
attend  upon  his  aged  master.  It  was  astonishing  with  what 
patience  the  faithful  creature  endured  his  childish  bursts  of  passion. 
At  times  the  knight  imagined  himself  at  Keinton,  and  previous  to 
retiring  to  rest  would  give  orders  for  the  next  day's  chase — orders 
which  Martin  would  receive  with  imperturbable  gravity,  demand 
what  horse  his  honour  would  be  pleased  to  ride,  what  cover  should 
be  drawn,  and  leave  the  poor  old  Royalist,  like  a  pleased  child,  to 
sink  to  sleep  under  the  impression  that  he  was  still  the  master  of 
broad  lands  and  a  train  of  blue-coated  servitors. 

At  his  right  hand  sat  the  lady  of  Stanfield,  his  daughter  Mary,  no 
longer  the  sylph-like  girl  who  used  to  roam  through  the  woods  of 
Keinton  with  the  Master  of  Wilton  or  Herbert  for  a  protector  ;  but 
a  graceful  matron,  whose  still  lovely  person  received  an  additional 
charm  from  the  half-sad,  half-anxious  expression  of  her  countenance. 
.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was  seated  a  boy,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  two  beautiful  girls,  Rose  and  Ellen,  the  twin 
daughters  of  Mary  and  Herbert. 

Herbert  himself  was  absent ;  hence  the  shade  of  anxiety  visible 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  wife. 

"  Why  loiter  the  varlets  ?  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  in  a  querulous 
tone.  "  The  bell  hath  rung  from  the  north  tower  ;  'tis  time  that 
I  was  served.  Mary,"  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  childish  affection, 
"  thou  must  keep  better  order  with  the  knaves  when  thou  art 
grown  a  woman  and  mistress  of  Keinton." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  father,"  answered  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Grandfather,"  whispered  the  boy  to  one  of  his  sisters,  "still 
thinks  himself  in  his  old  hall.  It  was  but  the  other  day  he  called 
me  to  him,  and  gravely  gave  me  a  certain  black  horse,  which  I 
have  often  heard  old  Martin  boast  of  having  ridden  twenty  years 
ago." 

"  Grandfather  is  very  good,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  if  his  memory 
wanders,  his  heart  is  still  unchanged — still  beats  with  love  for  us 
all.     But  see,  here  comes  our  father." 
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"  And  a  stranger  with  him,"  observed  the  boy. 

The  shade  of  anxiety  which  for  the  last  hour  had  clouded  the 
brow  of  the  mistress  of  the  Old  Manor  House  gave  way  to  a  placid 
smile  as  she  saw  her  husband  approach.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  stranger,  whose  dress  denoted  that  he  had  travelled  far — it  was 
stained  and  worn  in  several  places  ;  his  features  were  strongly 
marked,  and,  without  being  absolutely  ugly,  were  anything  but 
pleasing,  except  when  he  smiled  ;  then  there  was  an  expression  of 
heartiness  and  good  humour  which  made  him  look  almost  hand- 
some. The  experienced  eye  of  the  Lady  of  Stanfield  saw  at  once, 
from  the  graceful  bow  with  which  he  replied  to  her  salutation,  that 
however  homely  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  whom  her 
husband  introduced  to  her  as  Mr.  James,  of  Kirk  Moor,  he  had 
mingled  in  courtly  scenes,  and  was  not  to  be  judged  by  his 
appearance. 

The  idea  was  still  further  confirmed  by  the  profound  deference 
with  which  her  husband  treated  him — a  deference  which  Mr. 
James,  of  Kirk  Moor,  received  with  the  easy  indifference  of  one 
who  had  been  all  his  life  used  to  it. 

If  the  impression  occasioned  by  his  first  appearance  was 
unfavourable,  it  soon  wore  away  before  the  flow  of  spirits  and 
irresistible  good  humour  of  the  stranger,  who  talked  of  falconry 
with  the  old  knight,  war  with  his  grandson,  and  of  their  flowers 
and  birds  with  Rose  and  Ellen,  who  after  an  hour's  acquaintance 
wondered  how  they  had  ever  been  so  blind  as  to  think  him  plain. 

It  was  some  time  before  Sir  Malcolm,  who  was  a  great  stickler 
for  etiquette,  yielded  to  the  advances  of  his  unbidden  guest,  but 
even  his  reserve  at  last  gave  way  ;  he  either  forgot  or  forgave  his 
unseemly  costume  ;  and  when  the  old  knight,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Martin,  rose  from  table  to  return  to  the  house,  he  gravely 
bade  the  stranger  welcome  to  Keinton,  and  invited  him  to  spend 
some  days,  at  the  same  time  proffering  him  the  use  of  his  steed 
and  hounds  in  the  event  of  his  being  unprovided  for  sporting. 

"  See  to  it,  Martin,"  added  the  old  man  ;  "  let  the  gentleman  be 
well  mounted." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Malcolm,"  replied  Martin,  with  a  face  as  serious 
as  his  master's. 

"  We  must  not  take  him  by  his  looks,"  continued  the  old  knight, 
half-aside  ;  "  he  may  have  good  blood  in  him,  although  his  coat 
wants  grooming." 

"  Certainly — ahem  !  this  way,  Sir  Malcolm,"  said  the  old  hunts- 
man, endeavouring  to  draw  the  knight  away,  that  the  stranger  might 
not  overhear  his  comments  on  his  appearance. 

"  I  am  almost  certain  I  have  seen  that  face  before — I  am  sure 
I  have  seen  it  before  ;  but  whether  at  Court  or  Tyburn  I  can't 
recollect.  Good  evening  sir  !  Once  more  welcome  to  our  poor 
manor  of  Keinton." 
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These  last  words  were  uttered  as  the  faithful  Martin  gently  led 
his  master  towards  the  house.  Herbert  looked  confused,  and 
Mary  blushed  deeply,  for  she  felt  convinced  that  the  stranger  must 
have  overheard  the  extraordinary  comments  of  her  father.  She 
was  about  to  frame  something  in  the  shape  of  an  apology,  when 
Mr.  James  at  once  set  her  at  ease  by  observing,  as  he  watched  the 
knight's  and  Martin's  progress  towards  the  house  : 

"  What  a  noble  ruin  !  The  Knight  of  Keinton  must  have  been  a 
stout  man  in  his  day  !  " 

'•  Ay,  but  misfortunes,  sir,  have  changed  him.  At  times,  as  you 
perceive,  he  still  thinks  himself  in  his  ancestral  halls  at  Keinton. 
You  will  forgive " 

"  Forgive  ! "  interrupted  the  stranger ;  "  dear  lady,  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  Who  can  repine  to  find  his  rank  misconstrued 
when  he  sees  one  formed  to  adorn  a  court  the  inmate  of  this 
secluded  dwelling  ?  And  to  confess  the  truth,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "  your  father,  lady,  was  in  the  right ;  I  am  one  of  those 
who  require  grooming  to  set  them  off." 

"  It  is  the  king,"  whispered  Herbert  to  his  wife,  who  would 
have  bent  the  knee  had  not  the  presence  of  her  children  restrained 
her.  Despite  her  courage,  she  turned  pale  at  the  intelligence, 
which  no  less  surprised  than  terrified  her,  for  since  her  husband's 
absence  she  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  named 
by  Cromwell  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  deal  with  the  malig- 
nants  of  the  university. 

'•  You  see,  madam,"  said  Charles,  advancing  towards  her,  "  it  is  I 
who  ought  to  crave  pardon  for  drawing  danger  to  a  home  of  so 
much  happiness  and  love." 

"  We  are  familiar  with  it,  sire,  and  prepared  to  meet  it." 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  Lady  of  Stanfield  belied  the  words  which 
loyalty  and  a  high  sense  of  the  courtesy  due  to  her  unfortunate 
guest  compelled  her  to  pronounce. 

"  I  shall  be  your  guest  but  for  a  few  hours,  lady,"  added  the 
monarch  ;  "at  midnight  I  am  to  meet  my  faithful  counsellor, Lord 
Wilmot,  who  has  long  been  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Your  majesty  will  at  least  pass  the  night  under  our  humble 
roof  ?  " 

The  prince  bowed  his  thanks  and  acceptance  of  the  hospitality 
so  generously  offered.  We  say  generously,  for,  by  the  then  existing 
law,  it  was  death  to  any  who  either  sheltered  or  assisted  him  ;  and 
Cromwell,  by  means  of  his  numerous  spies,  had  a  knowledge  of 
what  passed  in  the  dwelling  of  most  of  the  Royalists. 

That  very  night  the  commissioners  arrived  in  Cambridge. 

"  Herbert,"  said  the  proscribed  king,  as  his  host,  after  lighting 
him  to  his  chamber,  was  about  to  withdraw,  "are  you  acquainted 
with  an  old  man  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Mat  of  the 
Cottage  ?  " 
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"  By  report  only,  sire  ;  he  bears  an  evil  name.  The  common 
people  look  upon  him  with  fear  and  aversion  ;  although,  I  believe, 
in  the  way  of  leechcraft,  he  does  much  good  amongst  them.'" 

"Whereabouts  is  his  residence  ?  "  demanded  Charles. 

"  In  the  narrow  lane  over  the  ferry  bridge,  on  the  Chesterton  side 
of  the  common.  But  if  not  too  curious,  may  I  inquire  what 
interest  your  majesty  can  possibly  take  in  such  a  person  ?  " 

"  This  person,  as  you  designate  him,  has  a  name  as  noble  as 
your  own." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Of  a  loyalty  as  proved.  Not  to  mystify  thee,  man,  he  is  no 
other  than  the  devoted  servant  of  our  royal  father — the  Lord 
Wilmot," 

"  Lord  Wilmot  !  "  repeated  Herbert,  with  astonishment ;  "  in 
such  a  disguise  !  Living  in  the  heart  of  England  with  a  price  set 
upon  his  head  !  " 

"  Which  he  has  hitherto  contrived,  despite  the  tyrant's 
proclamations,  to  keep  upon  his  shoulders,  and  will,  I  trust,  till 
we  can  prove  our  gratitude  by  gracing  it  with  an  earl's  coronet.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  I  should  see  him.  Can  you 
contrive  to  give  me  egress  from  the  house  unperceived  and  alone  ?  " 

"  Alone,  sire  !  "  repeated  his  host,  reproachf nl\j.  "  No,  it 
never  shall  be  said  that  Herbert  of  Stanfield  so  far  forgot  the 
bounties  of  your  royal  house  bestowed  upon  his  race  as  to  permit 
his  sovereign  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  unattended  and 
unprotected.    I  am  ready  to  accompany  you." 

"  Reflect — the  adventure  is  one  of  danger." 

"  I  never  yet  shrank  from  it,  sire,  in  a  just  cause." 

"  But  your  wife  ?  "  urged  Charles,  who  at  this  period  of  his  life 
was  far  from  being  the  heartless,  selfish  character  which  he 
displayed  when  seated  on  the  throne. 

"Knows  no  compromise  with  duty,  sire.  She  is  a  soldier's 
daughter  and  a  soldier's  wife." 

"  Your  children  ?  "  added  the  king. 

'*  Must  never  live  to  blush  for  their  father." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  since  you  insist  upon  it.  Odds  fish,  man,  but 
thou  hast  a  gallant  heart !  Had  all  our  soldiers  felt  like  thee  at 
Worcester,  the  fate  of  the  day  had,  perchance,  been  different,  and 
the  boy  Charles,  as  the  regicide  contemptuously  terms  me,  been 
seated  in  his  father's  seat." 

"  I  yet  shall  see  you  fill  it,  sire,"  observed  his  host.  "  England 
will  one  day  recover  from  its  drunken  folly,  and  welcome  back 
with  joy  its  legitimate  ruler.  I  have  faith  in  the  repentance  of  the 
people,  who  are  already  tired  of  their  new  ruler's  iron  sway.  I 
will  but  prepare  my  wife  for  our  departure,  and  in  a  few  moments 
return  to  attend  your  majesty." 

Herbert  bowed  and  withdrew.     Charles,  left  to  himself,  paced 
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the  floor  of  his  chamber  for  some  time  in  silence.  The  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself  by  returning  unsupported  to  England 
was  a  critical  one.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head — his  person  was 
well  known  to  many  of  the  Independents  ;  the  least  imprudence 
on  his  part,  or  treachery  in  those  in  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
confide,  might  open  again  the  fatal  window  at  Whitehall.  Despite 
his  courage,  he  shuddered  as  he  reflected  upon  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
almost  wished  himself  safe  back  with  his  little  court  at  the  Hague. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  the  very  rashness  of  the  enterprise 
insures  its  success.  The  tyrant  will  not  suspect  that  his  outraged 
king  has  ventured  to  visit  his  kingdom  proscribed  and  alone.  If 
Wilmot's  project  should  succeed,  I  shall  recover  my  crown  ;  if  not, 
the  Dutch  lugger  which  waits  me  off  the  coast  of  Lynn  insures  me 
the  means  of  flight.  I  must  not,  however,  intrust  Herbert  with 
my  plans ;  his  chivalrous  nature  would  cavil  at  the  means  of 
success  Wilinot  can  sound  him  when  I  am  safe  on  board  ;  should 
he  refuse  to  aid,  his  loyalty  will  at  least  bind  him  to  silence." 

"  I  am  ready,  sire,"  said  his  host,  entering  the  chamber,  with  a 
couple  of  horsemen's  cloaks  upon  his  arm,  and  Avell  armed. 
"These  will  at  least  protect  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night, 
which.  I  regret  to  say,  promises  to  be  a  rough  one.  As  for  other 
enemies,"  he  added,  "  should  we  encounter  them,  we  are  equally 
prepared." 

He  pointed  to  the  weapons,  which  he  laid  upon  the  table  as  he 
spoke. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  the  king  and  Herbert  were  armed  and 
enveloped  in  their  mantles. 

"Take  my  hand,  sire,"  whispered  the  latter,  after  carefully 
extinguishing  the  light,  "and  follow  me  in  silence.  By  the 
servants'  hall  we  may  gain  the  garden  unperceived,  and  reach  the 
common." 

"  Are  all  the  house  asleep  ?  " 

"All  but  my  wife,  whose  prayers  are  for  your  majesty's  safe 
return." 

Stealthily  as  they  crept  along  the  corridor,  their  footsteps 
awakened  the  attention  of  an  old  man  who  for  some  months  past 
had  been  taken  to  assist  in  the  household  out  of  charity.  He  was 
a  grey-haired,  hard-featured  gyp,  or  college  servitor,  whom  the 
Independents  had  thrust  from  his  service  to  make  room  for  a 
creature  of  their  own.  His  fate,  however,  met  with  little  sympathy 
but  from  the  family  at  the  Manor  House,  for  during  his  long  life 
he  had  never  been  known  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  express  sympathy 
with  any  human  being  ;  in  the  town  he  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Gripe  the  Miser."  Although  neither  Herbert  nor 
Lady  Mary  had  ever  held  any  intercourse  with  Mat  of  the  Cottage, 
as  Lord  Wilmot  was  generally  called,  the  benevolence  of  the  latter 
had  induced  her,  on  hearing  that  the  recluse  was  ill,  to  forward  to 
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him,  by  means  of  Gripe,  such  assistance  as  her  limited  means 
would  allow  ;  hence  the  old  man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  road  to  the  hut  and  its  generally  dreaded  inmate. 

Instead  of  feeling  grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
been  received  and  sheltered,  the  old  gyp  was  hourly  on  the  alert 
to  detect  something  which  might  lead  to  his  advantage — the  clue 
to  some  plot  or  Royalist  conspiracy.  So  retired  had  been  the  life 
hitherto  led  by  the  family  at  the  Manor  House  that  he  had  almost 
given  up  the  hope  in  despair,  when  the  arrival  of  the  stranger 
excited  his  suspicions  ;  hence  he  alone  of  all  the  household 
watched. 

"  I  hear  them,"  muttered  the  old  wretch,  as  Charles  and  his  host 
crept  cautiously  past  the  door  of  his  chamber.  "  Fortune  smiles 
upon  the  old  man  at  last.  I  shall  have  something  to  report  to  the 
commissioners — something  to  make  gold  by  ! — gold  !  gold  !  "  And 
he  hastely  donned  his  jerkin  to  follow  them,  still  murmuring  the 
name  of  his  yellow  idol  between  his  thin,  parchment-like  lips. 

Cautiously  opening  the  door,  he  crept  after  them,  watched  them 
from  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  till  he  lost  sight  of 
them  on  the  common,  and  then,  hastening  down  the  staircase,  with 
the  keen  scent  of  the  bloodhound  prepared  to  follow  them. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  was  enabled  to  follow  them  closely 
without  being  perceived ;  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain,  which 
fell  in  torrents,  prevented  the  echo  of  his  footsteps  from  being 
heard. 

"  They  are  going  to  the  ferry  bridge,"  he  thought ;  "  and  where 
then  ?  Ah,  to  the  cottage  !  Mat  !  I  see  it  all ;  I  always  thought 
that  the  recluse  was  other  than  he  seemed.  They  must  have  long 
aimis,"  he  added,  with  a  chuckle,  "  who  would  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  me." 

Assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  way,  the  old  wretch  contrived, 
by  scrambling  over  one  or  two  of  the  ditches  which  intersected 
the  common,  to  pass  over  the  bridge  before  them.  Hastening 
down  the  lane,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  coppice,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  door  of  the  hut,  so  that  he  could  see  all  who 
either  entered  or  left  it.  Charles  and  Herbert  shortly  after  arrived, 
and  halted  close  to  the  spot  where  the  spy  was  concealed. 

"  Not  a  step  farther,"  whispered  the  king  ;  "  I  must  converse 
with  Lord  Wilmot  alone." 

"  So,"  said  Gripe  to  himself,  "  Mat  of  the  Cottage  is  no  other  than 
Lord  Wilmot !     That  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  at  least." 

"  Remain  here  till  my  departure.  Horses  are  concealed  behind 
the  hut.  Wilmot  will  accompany  me  on  the  road  to  Ely,. where  I 
am  to  meet  sure  friends,  who  will  conduct  me  on  my  way  to  Lynn. 

Should  anyone  approach " 

I  will  warn  your  majesty  by  blowing  thrice  upon  my  bird- 
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"Majesty  !  "  repeated  the  astonished  listener  to  himself  ;  "twenty 
thousand  pounds  are  on  his  head  !  God  smiles  on  me  at  last ;  the 
old  man  will  be  rich  before  he  dies." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Charles  ;  "  in  the  morning  Wilmot  will  com- 
municate to  you  our  intentions.  Farewell.  Whatever  be  the 
result  of  this  night's  interview — and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  my  last  hope  depends  upon  it — in  exile  or  on  the  throne, 
Charles  will  be  your  debtor." 

"  Farewell,  sire,"  replied  Herbert,  kissing  the  speaker's  hand  ; 
"  I  will  return  as  far  as  the  bridge  ;  no  one  can  pass  either  from 
the  town  or  Chesterton  without  crossing  it.  Woe  be  to  him  that 
attempts  it,  for  I  am  well  armed,  and  seldom  miss  my  mark." 

With  these  words  the  speakers  separated  ;  the  king  to  his  visit 
to  the  hut,  Herbert  to  keep  watch  at  the  ferry. 

"  Could  Gripe  have  seen  his  own  countenance,  in  all  probability 
he  would  have  been  terrified  with  its  expression,  for  he  was 
absolutely  livid  with  disappointed  rage  and  avarice.  Wealth 
greater  than  ever  he  had  hoped  for  was  within  his  reach,  and  yet 
he  dared  not  venture.  He  had  seen  too  many  instances  of  his 
master's  skill  both  with  pistol  and  carbine  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  lie  would  miss  his  mark.  In  his  fury  he  cursed  himself  for 
his  folly  in  having  left  the  house  unarmed. 

"  Had  I  but  a  knife,"  he  muttered,  "  I  would  creep  upon  him 
and  bury  it  in  his  heart ;  but  I  have  nothing  but  my  hands. 
Trembling  with  age  and  cold,  he  would  crush  the  old  man  in  his 
strength.  Curse  him  !  curse  him  !  I  may  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
and  such  an  opportunity  never  be  mine  again  !  Cromwell  would 
give  gold — gold  enough  to  content  even  me — to  possess  the  know- 
ledge I  have  gained,  and  I  am  powerless  !  Curses  on  my  age — my 
feeble  limbs  !     Curse  them  !  curse  them  !  " 

Tears  of  vexation  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  heaped  useless 
imprecations  on  his  own  weakness.  After  an  hour's  watch  the 
aged  spy  saw  Charles  depart,  attended  by  Lord  Wilmot,  who 
mounted  on  horseback  with  him,  and  both  took  the  road  to  Ely. 

The  next  day  Gripe  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  attack 
of  fever  and  rheumatics,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  put  his 
design  of  selling  the  blood  of  those  who  had  befriended  him  into 
execution.  The  impatience  occasioned  by  the  delay  increased  his 
sufferings,  and  Martin,  who  understood  something  of  leechcraft, 
was  sent  to  administer  a  sleeping  draught,  which  so  far  answered 
the  purpose  that  on  the  following  morning  the  old  man  awoke, 
feeble  indeed,  but  free  from  pain  and  perfectly  in  possession  of 
his  faculties.  Had  the  faithful  servant  dreamt  of  the  usage  to 
which  he  would  put  his  recovered  strength,  he  would  have  given 
him  a  very  different  draught. 

On  the  very  morning  of  Gripe's  recovery,  Milton,  Gordon, 
Ireton,  Newlight,  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  were  seated 
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in  Henry  VIII. 's  drawing-room  in  Trinity  College.  On  the  table 
round  which  they  sat  were  the  title-deeds  of  many  a  fair  manor 
belonging  to  the  university,  forcibly  taken  from  the  muniment 
rooms  of  the  different  colleges.  Newlight  was  busily  occupied  in 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  college  plate. 

**  So,  then,"  said  Ireton,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  "  it  seems, 
gentlemen,  that  we  are  agreed  in  our  report.  The  lands  and 
manors  on  which  these  worshippers  of  prelacy  have  hitherto  lived 
in  purple  idleness  are  to  be  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  State, 
and  the  edifices  disposed  of  as  his  highness  the  Protector  and  the 
Council  of  the  State  shall  think  fit.     Are  all  agreed  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Milton,  rising  with  a  flush  of  indignation  upon  his 
handsome,  melancholy  countenance ;  "  in  my  country's  name  I  do 
protest  against  the  infamous  spoliation.  On  peril  of  your  unborn 
children's  curse,  I  warn  you  against  the  deed.  Destroy  not  the 
lever  which  may  lift  a  people  from  ignorance  to  wisdom.  Adjust 
it — remodel  it — adjust  it,  if  you  will ;  but  let  it  not  be  said  in  after 
ages,  when  speaking  of  our  glorious  toils,  that  learning  fell  when 
liberty  was  won." 

"  You  plead  for  these  old  rookeries,"  exclaimed  Ireton,  with  a 
sneer,  "  as  for  your  mistress's  life." 

"  Because  I  love  them,"  replied  the  poet,  warmly ;  ';  each  fretted 
pinnacle  is  dear  to  me  ;  there  is  not  a  stone  of  these  old  walls  but 
seems  familiar  as  a  household  thing.  I  have  gazed  enrapt  upon 
each  sculptured  tower  as  the  last  beams  of  the  all-glorious  sun 
lingered  in  golden  fondness  over  it.  I  have  drunk  inspiration  at 
their  classic  founts.     I  love  them  as  a  child  should  love  its  mother." 

"  We  are  not  to  be  moved  by  words  like  these,"  exclaimed  New- 
light,  whose  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  inventory  of  the  vast  piles 
of  plate  which  he  had  taken  under  his  special  charge. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Milton,  contemptuously,  "  and  have 
appealed." 

'•  Appealed  !  "  repeated  Ireton,  in  an  uneasy  tone,  for  he  knew 
his  influence  with  his  father-in-law;  "appealed  to  whom  ?  " 

"  To  Cromwell,  who  arrived  last  night." 

The  members  of  the  commission  were  less  surprised  than 
mortified  at  the  intelligence ;  for  the  character  of  the  Protector 
within  the  last  few  months  had  undergone  a  marked  change. 
The  death  of  his  favourite  daughter,  who  died  reproaching  him 
for  his  ambition,  was  a  severe  blow  ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  "Killing  no  Murder,"  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  happiness.  From  the  moment  he  perused  it  he 
became  restless,  morose,  and  unhappy;  saw  in  everyone  who 
approached  him  an  assassin ;  was  continually  changing  his  resi- 
dence from  place  to  place,  never  suffering  it  to  be  known  one  day 
where  he  intended  to  sleep  the  next.  He  was  like  a  man  flying 
from  his  own  shadow,  but  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  it 
VOL.   III.  Y 
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pursued  him  everywhere.  Escorted  by  a  party  of  his  faithful 
Ironsides,  he  had  arrived  the  preceding  night  from  Hinchinbrook, 
his  family  seat,  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  a  farm  belonging  to 
St.  John's,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  In  the  gloomy,  sus- 
picious state  of  mind  under  which  he  laboured,  he  had  not  even 
intrusted  his  son-in-law  with  the  secret  of  his  arrival.  Milton 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it. 

Gordon,  a  rough,  brutal  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  procured 
himself  to  be  joined  in  the  commission  in  the  hope  of  secimng  an 
estate  out  of  the  confiscation,  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door 
of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  an  officer  announced,  in  a 
loud  voice  : 

"  His  Highness  the  Protector  !  " 

All  present  rose  to  receive  him. 

Casting  a  hurried  glance  around,  to  assure  himself  that  none  but 
those  upon  whom  he  could  rely  were  present,  Cromwell  entered 
the  room.  His  countenance  was  haggard  ;  care,  more  than  time, 
had  traced  deep  lines  on  his  strongly-marked  features,  which  were 
pale  and  sallow  with  the  sickly  hue  of  uneasy  thoughts.  Without 
returning  the  salute  of  any  of  the  commissioners,  he  several  times 
paced  to  and  fro  the  apartment,  muttering  to  himself — a  sure  sign 
to  those  who  knew  him  how  fearful  was  the  commotion  which 
raged  within. 

"  This  is  it,"  he  murmured,  "  to  toil  for  an  ungrateful  people ;  to 
break  their  chain  ;  raise  them  from  serfs  to  men  !  Men  ! "  he 
added,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt ;  "  spaniels  !  Lash  them,  they 
will  crouch  and  fawn  upon  you ;  raise  them  above  the  grovelling 
level  of  their  own  base  natures,  and  they  turn  and  rend  you." 

"  Your  highness,"  said  Milton,  advancing  towards  him,  shocked 
at  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved,  "  whence  this  mistrust  of 
all  mankind — this  doubt,  too,  of  thyself  ? — for  he  misdoubts  himself 
who  hath  no  faith  in  others." 

"  Read,"  replied  Cromwell,  turning  sharply  round,  biit  without 
the  least  evidence  of  anger  ;  "  read,  and  then  ask  me  why.  I  have 
done  more  for  England  than  her  hundred  kings  :  her  flag  floats  in 
queen-like  pride  on  every  sea ;  her  commerce  is  respected  ;  I  have 
broken  the  people's  yoke ;  from  the  decrepit  and  worn-out  carcase 
of  a  feudal  state  have  made  an  empire,  strong  and  vigorous — and 
my  reward  will  be  assassination  !  " 

"  Assassination  !  "  repeated  all  present,  save  Milton,  each  one 
endeavouring  to  express  more  loyalty  than  his  fellow  by  the 
astonishment  and  horror  painted  on  his  face. 

"  Read,"  continued  the  Protector,  thrusting  a  paper  into  the 
hand  of  the  poet  ;  "  read,  read  !  " 

Milton's  eye  glanced  over  the  proclamation,  which  was  signed 
"  Charles,"  and  proffered  knighthood  and  a  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  whoever  should  do  justice  on  the  usurper,  as 
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he  was  pleased  to  style  Cromwell,  and  avenge  his  royal  father's 
death. 

"  Coward  !  "  exclaimed  Gordon. 

"  Wretched  malignant  !  "  added  Newlight. 

"  Dishonoured  gentleman  !  "  sighed  Milton  ;  "  assassination 
would  condemn  the  noblest  cause." 

uTo  every  market-cross,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  hear  the  accursed 
proclamation  hath  been  fixed.  Till  now  I  have  been  merciful 
with  the  malignants;  but,  by  my  soul,  I  swear  that  from  henceforth 
I'll  hunt  them  through  the  land.  No  pity,  no  remorse  !  the  cord 
and  axe  shall  be  each  traitor's  doom.  Man,  child,  or  woman,  be 
they  guilty,  die  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  noise  as  of  someone  in  altercation  was  heard 
in  the  ante-room.  The  speaker  started,  looked  suspiciously  round 
him,  and  directed  the  officer,  who  had  remained  since  his  entrance 
into  the  apartment  at  the  door,  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

As  he  withdrew  Milton  saw,  to  his  astonishment  and  dissatis- 
faction, that  it  was  no  other  than  Herbert  and  Mary's  old  enemy — 
the  vindictive,  disappointed  Barford. 

"  He  here  !  "  he  said,  reproachfully  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Pro- 
tector. "  Cromwell,  such  should  not  be  the  associates  of  a  name 
like  thine." 

"  Where  most  are  false  I  care  not  to  pry  too  curiously  into  the 
motives  of  one,  if  true ;  besides,  he  hath  the  bloodhound's  perse- 
verance and  keen  scent — hath  already  wrought  one  service,  and 
he  is  bound  to  me,"  added  the  regicide,  "  by  a  tie  so  strong  that, 
had  he  the  will,  he  lacks  the  strength  to  break  it." 

"  Thou  didst  scorn  him  once,"  interrupted  the  poet. 

"  And  do  so  still,"  replied  the  Protector,  impatiently  ;  "  yet  still 
I  use  him.  Now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  door  as  Barford 
entered,  "  what  meant  that  interruption  ?  " 

"  An  aged  man,  who  refuses  to  depart  till  he  has  audience  of  the 
commissioners.     He  has  a  secret." 

"  Pshaw  ! " 

"  Touching,  he  says,  the  Lord  Protector's  safety." 

"  Admit  him  instantly,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  "  but  first  send 
Dick  of  the  Belt  to  me  ;  bid  him  bring  his  piece,  and  see  it  well 
charged.  More  plots,"  he  added,  "  more  contrivances  !  There  is 
some  spell  in  royalty  that  men  should  risk  their  lives  as  things  of 
the  lightest  moment  for  a  smile  of  it." 

As  soon  as  the  reader's  old  acquaintance  Dick  of  the  Belt  entered 
the  room,  the  speaker  walked  close  up  to  him,  and  laying  his  hand 
familiarly  upon  his  shoulder,  whispered  : 

"  Is  your  weapon  charged  ?  " 

"  It  is,  your  highness." 

"  And  thine  eye  quick  as  thy  hand  once  was  prompt  ?  " 

"  As  quick  as  ever,  your  highness." 
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"  Enough  ;  we  are  about  to  admit  a  stranger  to  our  person,  a 
grey-haired  man,  yet  trust  not  thou  to  that — treason  may  lurk 
'neath  age.  At  the  least  sign  or  movement  threatening  our  person, 
fire." 

"  I  understand  your  highness." 

The  next  moment  Gripe  was  admitted,  and  related  to  the 
astonished  Cromwell  that  Charles  Stuart  had  passed  the  night 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  resting-place — Charles,  whom  he 
believed  at  the  Hague. 

"  May  this  be  true  ?  "  demanded  Cromwell,  looking  round  the 
table  as  if  to  gather  the  opinions  of  those  present.  "  S'death,  this 
old  man  trifles  with  us,  abusing  our  ears  with  idle  tales,  incre- 
dulous and  vain." 

"Idle  tales  !"  repeated  Gripe,  not  knowing  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  Protector.  "  Your  master  would  not  treat  me  as  a 
dreamer  or  forger  of  idle  tales  if  he  knew  that  within  an  hour  I 
could  place  the  Lord  Wilmot  in  his  hands." 

Here  Barford,  who  was  standing  behind  the  chair  of  Cromwell, 
hastily  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  few  hurried  words,  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Do  this,  and  I  believe  all  thou  assertest,  wild  as  it  may  seem." 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  do  it,"  replied  Gripe,  "  but  how  much  am  I  to 
have  !  " 

"  Knowing  where  the  traitor  lies  concealed,"  observed  Ireton,  "  it 
is  treason  to  conceal  it." 

"And  the  punishment  of  treason  is  death,"  added  Cromwell, 
sternly." 

"  Death  !     Pooh  !  pooh  !     You  cannot  frighten  me." 

"  Insolence  !  this  to  the  Protector  !  "  exclaimed  Newlight.  "  Your 
highness,  shall  I  order  him  to  prison  ?  " 

Before  Cromwell  could  reply  the  old  gyp  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  table,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  for  several 
moments  in  intense  admiration. 

"And  art  thou  really  Cromwell  ?"  he  demanded,  "he  who  is 
rich  with  the  spoil  of  kings — the  heritage  of  princes  !  How  could 
I  honour  thee !  " 

"  Speak,  old  man  !  "  exclaimed  the  impatient  regicide.  "  Thy 
life  hangs  on  thy  words  !  " 

Gripe  looked  quickly  up  into  the  speaker's  face  before  he 
answered  him,  his  deep-set  grey  eyes  flashing  anger  and  cunning. 

"  You  spoke  of  idle  tales  just  now :  I  speak  of  idle  threats.  You 
will  not  take  the  life  of  him  whose  word  can  perchance  save  thine, 
for  snares  are  spread  to  catch  thee  !     You  dare  not  !  " 

"  Name  thy  price,  man  ! — name  thy  price  !  " 

"  Aye,  now  you  are  reasonable,"  chuckled  the  old  gyp.  "  I  knew 
we  should  understand  each  other.  Make  me  commissioner  with 
these  fair  gentlemen  for  the  confiscation  of  the  college  lands.     I 
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can  give  information  known  but  to  few — can  tell  the  value  of  each 
farm  and  tithe." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Cromwell. 

"  Thy  word  is  sacred  ?  " 

"  Not  e'en  my  enemies  have  doubted  it." 

An  hour  after  a  party  who  had  been  sent  to  search  the  cottage 
on  the  moor  and  arrest  the  disguised  Royalist  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  escaped,  but  must  have  been  hotly  pressed, 
for  he  had  left  all  his  papers  behind.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  a 
letter  from  Sir  Herbert  of  Stanfield,  in  which  he  begged  of  Lord 
Wilmot  to  give  an  inclosed  letter — which  was  wanting — to  the 
king,  and  assure  his  majesty  both  of  his  own  and  son's  devotion 
to  the  Royal  cause. 

"  So  ! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  as  he  read  the  fatal  paper,  "  this  is 
the  recompense  for  the  indulgence,  even  to  weakness,  shown, 
Milton,  to  thy  friend  ;  but  I  have  sworn  the  hour  of  mercy  is  for 
ever  past.  Barford,  hasten  to  the  Manor  House ;  I  can  trust  thy 
zeal  in  this  ;  arrest  Sir  Herbert  and  the  young  traitor,  his  son. 
Thou  wilt  remain  there,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  "  till  I 
arrive." 

"  Mercy,  your  highness  !  "  exclaimed  Milton,  "  mercy  !  " 

Barford  quietly  drew  from  his  pocket  the  token  which  the 
Protector  had  given  him  the  night  previous  to  Charles's  execution, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"Justice  !  justice  !  " 

Cromwell  remembered  his  oath. 

"  Is  this,"  he  asked,  laying  the  letter  before  the  poet,  "  the  hand- 
writing of  thy  friend  ?  " 

"  It  is.     Yet  hear  me — a  last  word." 

"  Hear  it  from  me,"  replied  the  regicide,  sternly ;  "  he  dies  !  " 

"  But  his  wife — his  innocent,  his  virtuous  wife — thou  wilt  not 
— darest  not,"  added  the  poet,  "  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  that 
villain  ! " 

The  Protector  advanced  quietly  across  the  chamber  to  where 
Barford  was  standing,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  with  an 
expression  which  few  could  bear  unmoved,  he  said  : 

"  This  traitor  hath  a  wife ;  respect  her  as  thou  wouldst  the 
honour  of  thy  mother.  Harassed  though  I  am  by  traitors,  beset 
by  assassins,  I  make  no  war  on  women." 

Barford  bit  his  lip  nearly  through  with  vexation,  bowed,  and 
withdrew. 

An  hour  later,  and  the  Manor  House,  so  long  the  abode  of  love 
and  happiness,  was  a  scene  of  desolation.  Herbert  and  his  son, 
arrested  by  Barford,  had  been  conveyed  to  prison,  and  Mary, 
frantic  with  grief  at  their  arrest,  borne  by  Martin  to  her  chamber. 

"  So,"  said  Barford,  as  he  paced  the  hall,  "  this  for  years  has  been 
my  rival's  home  of  love.     I  have  changed  its  joys  to  sadness.     I 
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have  lived  but  for  revenge,  and  feel  assured  I  shall  achieve  it. 
Let  Cromwell  but  minister  to  my  hate  in  this,  and  the  tie  which 
binds  us  is  for  ever  broken.  He  is,"  he  added,  "  the  depository  of 
a  secret  which  earth  must  never  hear.  I  could  not  sleep  within 
my  grave  if  I  thought  I  left  behind  me  a  being  who  could  whisper 
over  it,  '  Here  lies  the  executioner  of  Charles  the  First ! '  " 

The  ruffian's  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  footstep. 
Turning  round,  he  saw,  to  his  terror  and  astonishment,  no  less  a 
personage  than  Lord  Wilmot,  whom  he  recognised,  despite  the 
disguise  of  an  Independent  preacher  which  he  had  assumed. 

"  You  here,  my  lord  ?"  said  Barford.  "  I  tremble  at  your  danger  !" 

"  Faith  !  "  whispered  the  peer,  "  your  warning  came  but  just  in 
time  for  me  to  escape.  Brief — I  have  seen  his  majesty,  and  he 
consents." 

"  The  earldom  ?  " 

"  Is  solemnly  promised  in  this  document,"  continued  the 
Royalist,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  parchment,  "  under  the  royal 
hand  and  seal.     The  tyrant  once  dead " 

"  I  will  send  my  weapon  through  his  heart,"  whispered  Barford, 
who  had  long  been  in  treaty  with  Charles  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Protector. 

"  Here  is  a  letter,"  added  his  lordship,  "  which  you  must  lay 
before  the  tyrant.  It  will  prove  the  innocence  of  Herbert  of 
Stanfield." 

'•  Certainly,"  replied  Barford,  while  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
to  himself  that  not  for  his  promised  earldom  should  it  meet  the 
sight  of  Cromwell. 

"  Away  !  "  he  whispered,  as  he  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry  coming 
up  the  avenue  ;  "  it  is  the  regicide  himself ;  he  has  the  eye  of  a 
hawk  ;  he  must  not  meet  you  here — it  were  fatal  to  us  both." 

The  peer  took  the  hint  and  withdrew. 

"  He  comes,"  continued  Barford  to  himself  ;  "  the  man  for  whom 
I  stained  my  honour,  dipped  my  hand  in  royal  blood ;  who  treats 
me  as  his  slave — a  thing  whom  he  has  bought  the  right  to  scorn 
and  trample  on.  We  shall  soon  be  quits ;  but  hold,"  he  added, 
"  he  must  not  see  me  with  these  papers  ;  his  suspicions  roused,  he 
would  sacrifice  me  to  the  slightest  of  them." 

Looking  round  the  apartment  for  some  spot  in  which  to  conceal 
the  important  documents,  Barford  saw  an  old  oak  cabinet,  in  which 
were  preserved  several  relics  rescued  from  the  ruin  of  Keinton. 
Hastily  opening  the  door,  he  took  from  one  of  the  shelves  a 
gauntlet  of  iron,  the  very  one  left  by  the  wounded  Puritan  whom 
Mary  had  sheltered  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  Placing 
the  papers  within  the  glove,  he  returned  it  to  its  place,  locked  the 
door  of  the  cabinet,  and  thrust  the  key  in  his  bosom  just  as  Crom- 
well entered  the  room. 

"  But  just  in  time,"  he  murmured  ;  "just  in  time." 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

"Are  my  orders  obeyed  ?  "  demanded  the  Protector  of  Barford, 
as  the  latter  bowed  low  to  conceal  the  confusion  which  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  man  against  whose  life  he  was  plotting 
occasioned. 

"  They  are,  your  highness." 

"  Herbert  of  Stanfield  and  his  son  are  both  prisoners  ?  " 

"  Both,"  replied  the  traitor,  with  a  flush  of  triumph  which  he 
could  ill  conceal. 

Cromwell  walked  towards  him,  and,  fixing  his  eye  with  a 
loathing  expression  upon  him,  demanded  if  he  had  scrupulously 
observed  his  commands  touching  the  Lady  Mary  ;  for,  inveterate 
as  he  was  against  the  husband  for  his  supposed  complicity  in  the 
plot  of  Charles  to  assassinate  him,  the  influence  of  Milton  and  the 
Master  of  Wilton  was  still  sufficient  with  him  to  induce  him  to 
protect  the  wife  against  her  remorseless  enemy.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
felt  a  secret  pleasure,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  showed  himself 
the  most  severe,  in  showing  that  he  could  be  just. 

"  In  every  point,  your  highness,"  said  Barford,  pale  with  rage, 
"  your  orders  have  been  obeyed  :  the  traitors  are  in  prison — the 
Lady  Mary's  privacy  has  not  been  disturbed." 

"  'Tis  well.  See  thou  molest  her  not.  Cast  but  a  pebble  in  her 
path,  and  it  Avere  better  thou  hadst  never  been  born.  Eyes  thou 
canst  not  see  watch  over  her." 

"  Methinks  the  service  I  have  rendered — my  devotion  to  the 
cause,  deserve  a  different  recompense,"  observed  Barford,  moodily. 
"  Posterity  will  say  that  Cromwell  cared  less  for  his  friends  than 
those  who  served  against  him." 

"  Service  !  "  repeated  the  Protector,  gloomily  ;  "  ay,  the  butcher's 
service.  What  tie,"  he  added,  proudly,  "can  there  be  between  us, 
thou  thing  whom  I  have  used,  have  paid,  and  scorn  ?  " 

"  My  arm "  exclaimed  the  traitor. 

"  Performed  the  hangman's  office,"  interrupted  Cromwell, 
calmly  ;  "  not  the  patriot's.  But  enough  of  this.  Were  the  service 
upon  which  thou  pridest  thyself  but  known,  men  would  shrink 
from  thee  as  from  a  leprosy  ;  thy  very  blood  would  hate  thee  !  " 

Barford  drew  from  his  bosom  the  sword-knot  which  the  speaker 
had  given  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  interview  between  them 
which  preceded  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and, 
unmoved  by  the  contumely  which  the  Protector  heaped  upon 
him — for  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession — held  it  up  to  his 
view. 

"  Does  your  highness  recognise  the  token  ?  "  he  demanded. 

«  I  do." 

"  And  the  oath  which  accompanied  it — that,  no  matter  who  might 
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intercede — how  near  or  how  dear  the  criminals  might  be,  their  age 
or  sex,  thou  wouldst  be  deaf  to  every  plea  of  mercy  ?  " 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Cromwell,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  but  I  shall  keep 
my  oath.  Now,  then,  begone.  In  an  hour  a  council  of  war  will 
assemble ;  conduct  your  prisoners  before  them  ;  they  have  my 
orders  to  show  strict  justice." 

Barford  involuntarily  cast  a  look  upon  the  cabinet  which  con- 
tained the  proofs  of  his  guilt,  and  hesitated  before  quitting  the 
apartment.  At  the  moment,  he  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  let 
the  important  papers  out  of  his  possession,  and  he  resolved  to 
return  on  the  first  opportunity  to  reclaim  them. 

"Not  gone  !  "  exclaimed  Oliver  in  surprise.  "  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed, sir,  to  speak  my  pleasure  twice." 

Barford  bit  his  lip  with  vexation,  bowed,  and  withdrew, 
muttering,  as  he  went,  curses — not  loud,  but  deep. 

The  earldom  promised  by  Charles  for  the  Protector's  taking  off 
had  fired  his  ambition ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  incensed  at  the  bitter 
scorn  he  had  received,  that  he  had  even  there  and  then  attempted 
his  purpose,  had  not  the  conviction  that  in  assassinating  Oliver  he 
would  save  the  life  of  Herbert  restrained  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Cromwell  threw  himself  into  the  easy- 
chair  usually  occupied  by  the  Knight  of  Keinton,  and  remained 
for  awhile  buried  in  reflection.  He  had  become  suspicious  of  all ; 
terror,  like  a  cloud,  encompassed  him ;  disappointment  and  bitter- 
ness were  at  his  heart.  Many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  had 
fallen  from  him  ;  the  Presbyterians  were  secretly  conspiring  against 
him  :  and  he  felt  that  he  could  only  maintain  his  position  by 
unwearied  energy  and  severity. 

"  So,"  he  murmured,  looking  round  the  lofty  chamber  in  which 
he  sat,  "another  hearth  made  desolate.  Yet  why  should  I  regret 
it  ?  They  would  have  ruined  mine — why  should  I  pity  them  ? 
Fools,"  he  added,  "  fools  !  I  would  have  made  England  the  heaven 
of  the  world — the  altar  of  civil  and  religious  freedom — the  palla- 
dium of  humanity,  had  they  had  hearts  or  minds  to  second  me. 
As  it  is,  what  have  I  toiled  for  ? — an  ungrateful  people,  who  envy 
me  their  fallen  idol's  seat.  Alas  !  they  little  know  'tis  thorns. 
In  rising  from  their  ranks  I  grasped  a  sceptre,  but  never  found  a 
friend." 

The  speaker's  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  so  near  him  that  he  fancied  he  felt  the  drawer's  breath. 
Turning  in  his  chair,  he  beheld  a  matronly  woman,  whose  person 
still  retained  great  traces  of  beauty,  and  an  aged  man  with  a  vener- 
able white  head  and  hair,  kneeling  at  a  short  distance  from  him. 
They  had  entered  the  room  so  silently,  and  he  had  been  so  absorbed 
in  his  reverie,  that  he  had  not  perceived  their  entrance.  The 
intruders  were  the  Lady  of  Stanfield  and  the  old  knight  her 
father. 
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"How  now  ?  "  demanded  the  Protector,  sternly  ;  "  what  do  you 
there  ?     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  wretched  woman,"  sobbed  Mary,  "  who,  if  you  incline  not 
your  heart  to  mercy,  must  socn  deplore  a  husband  and  a  son."' 

"  Ah  !  the  Lady  of  Stanfield  ?  " 

The  mourner  meekly  bowed  her  head  in  token  that  he  had 
rightly  named  her. 

"  As  for  thy  husband  and  thy  son,  woman,"  resumed  Cromwell, 
"  they  shall  have  justice  ;  the  tribunal  before  which  I  sent  them 
is  composed  of  conscientious  men  who  tamper  not  with  truth  ;  by 
their  own  acts  will  they  be  judged." 

" But  circumstance,"  urged  Mary,  "may  fling  a  shade  of  doubt, 
upon  the  innocent;  and  then  it  is  that  Mercy  wrests  the  sword 
from  yielding  Justice's  hand.  I  would  pray  for  mercy,"  she 
added,  "  but  know  not  how  to  speak.  Tears  are  my  prayers ;  listen 
to  their  supplication  ;  send  me  not  hence  a  widowed,  childless 
woman  !  Be  merciful,  and  every  hour  of  my  future  life  shall 
bless  thee  ! " 

'•  Give  me  my  grandson  back,"  faltered  Sir  Malcolm  ;  "  he  is  but 
a  child  !  " 

"  Old  enough  to  conspire  with  his  father,  though,"  observed  the 
Protector  coldly.  "Justice  must  have  its  course.  If  innocent, 
fear  not  their  acquittal;  if  guilty,  hope  not  their  pardon;  fori 
have  sworn  never  to  show  mercy  more." 

"  Unuatural  oath,"  said  Mary,  shuddering,  "  when  all  have  need 
of  it." 

"Go  to  !  "  said  Cromwell,  sternly  ;  "I  am  not  to  be  schooled. 
I,  too,  have  daughters  fair  as  thou  art,  who  love  their  father — are 
the  light  of  his  domestic  hearth  ;  yet  little  the  assassins  reck  of 
them.  They  would  destroy  me,  not  in  honourable  fight,  where 
more  than  once  I  tamed  their  pride  ;  but  with  the  dagger,  poison, 
or  such  means  as  cowardice  and  treachery  give  birth  to.  To  pardon 
foes  taken  in  open  fight  may  be  imprudent,  but  at  least  'tis  noble; 
but  mercy  to  the  assassin  were  the  fool's  virtue." 

"  My  husband  is  no  assassin  ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  proudly. 
"  Royalist,  he  loved  and  mourned  his  king  ;  as  a  knight  he  would 
in  open  fight  avenge  him.     But  an  assassin  ! — oh,  never  !  never  !  " 

"  You  speak  it  well,"  said  Oliver,  with  a  sneer,  for  he  was 
becoming  impatient  of  the  scene.  "  A  Royalist,  of  course,  must 
be  incapable  of  crime — a  pattern  of  virtue.  You,"  he  added,  "  who 
are  a  woman  nobly  born  and  gently  nurtured,  have,  I  doubt  not, 
smiled  at  many  a  patriot's  dying  groan." 

"  You  wrong  me,  your  highness,"  replied  Mary,  bursting  into 
tears  ;  "  indeed  you  wrong  me  !  True,  I  am  a  Royalist  ;  but  never 
have  I  smiled  at  grief  or  agony  in  any  of  God's  creatures  ;  in  the 
hour  of  pain  or  danger  all  were  alike  to  me." 

"  All,"  repeated  Sir  Malcolm.     "  Why,  it  was  but  at  the  battle 
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of  Edge  Hill  that  she  concealed  in  my  house  at  Keinton  one  of  the 
rebel  leaders."' 

"  At  Keinton  !  "  said  Cromwell,  starting  from  his  seat  and  eying 
the  person  of  Mary  with  attention. 

"  Hush  !  father,  hush  !  "  whispered  the  Lady  of  Stanfield,  fearing 
that  the  Protector  was  offended  at  the  term  "rebel  leader,"  which 
the  old  man  so  incautiously  used. 

"  And  so  you  saved  this  rebel  leader 's  life  ?  "  said  Oliver  ;  "  a 
likely  story,  faith  !  " 

"  But  a  true  one,  your  highness." 

"  Know  you  his  name  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Nor  aught  respecting  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  the  Knight  of  Keinton,  who,  with  the 
garrulous  impatience  of  age,  woul  d  speak,  "  that  he  was  a  rebel, 
crop-eared  knave,  and  stole  my  best  horse,  Firefly — a  traitor  villain!" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  indignation 
of  the  old  man,  whose  anger  at  the  recollection  of  the  loss  of  his 
horse  made  him  forget  in  whose  presence  he  gave  vent  to  it. 

"  Pardon  him,  your  highness  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "he  is  old,  and 
knows  not  what  he  says.  Age  and  misfortune  have  so  bowed  him 
down,  that  broken  memory  confounds  both  past  and  present." 

"  But  this  crop-eared  knave,"  continued  Cromwell,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  repeating  the  offensive  words  used 
by  her  father,  "  have  you  no  proof 'of  the  tale  you  have  told  me  ?  " 

"  Except  my  word,  none,  your  highness,  none.  Yet  stay,"  she 
added,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  "  in  yonder  cabinet  is  an  iron 
gauntlet,  left  by  the  fugitive  in  token  of  defiance  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Cavaliers  who  followed  him." 

"  In  that  cabinet  ?     And  the  key  ?  " 

"  I  have  it  not ;  doubtless  'tis  with  my  husband.  Oh  !  be 
merciful  !  "  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  falling  on  her  knees  and 
seizing  the  hand  of  the  great  regicide  ;  "  one  word  will  dry  my 
tears — one  little  word.  Banish  us  to  a  foreign  land,  ne'er  to  see 
England  more  ;  but  if  you  have  a  human  heart,  spare,  oh  !  spare 
my  husband  and  my  son  !  A  child,"  she  added,  passionately, — 
*'  a  noble,  gentle  boy — you  cannot,  will  not,  have  the  heart  to  take 
his  life  ! " 

"  Lady,"  said  Oliver,  "  were  there  treason  levelled  at  myself 
alone,  I  might  perchance  forgive  them:  but  through  me  they 
strive  to  reach  my  country,  drown  its  young  freedom  in  my  blood, 
for  a  reason  which  thou  wottest  not  of.  I  fain  would  bid  thy  son 
and  husband  live ;  but  I  have  sworn  henceforth  to  show  no  mercy. 
I  swore  the  same  oath  the  night  before  Charles  Stuart  died  My 
wife  and  children  knelt  to  me  in  vain.  I  dare  not  tempt  my  fate; 
I  will  not  break  that  oath." 
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"  If,  then,  the  cruel  men  to  whom  thou  hast  consigned  them 
should  condemn  ?  " 

"They  die,"  said  Cromwell,  slowly,  ''although  an  angel's  voice 
should  plead  for  them.  Place  thy  hope  in  their  innocence,  for  by 
my  soul  thou  hast  no  other." 

The  cold  and  marble-like  expression  of  the  speaker's  face  con- 
vinced the  suppliant  that  all  hope  of  mercy,  in  the  event  of  her 
husband  and  boy's  condemnation,  was  at  an  end.  Laying  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  as  if  struck  by  the  sudden  agony  of  the  conviction, 
with  a  deep  groan  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor.  Alarmed  at 
the  sound  of  her  fall  and  the  cries  of  Sir  Malcolm,  who  wept  over 
her  with  childish  grief,  both  Martin  and  Milton,  who  had  been 
watching  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  entered  the  room.  The 
features  of  the  old  huntsman  became  nervously  excited  when  he 
saw  the  condition  to  which  his  beloved  mistress  was  reduced,  and 
had  he  been  armed,  the  result  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  Remove  her  with  all  gentleness,"  said  Oliver,  kindly,  "  and 
thou,  John,  remain  with  me." 

Martin,  assisted  by  Sir  Malcolm,  raised  the  still  insensible  Lady 
of  Stanfield  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  from  the  apartment,  leaving 
the  Protector  and  Milton  alone. 

"  At  what  hour  do  the  council  meet  ?  "  demanded  the  former. 

"At  eight,  your  highness." 

"  Be  thou  there,  John — watch  the  proceedings — see  that  thy 
friends  have  justice  at  their  hands,  for  I  have  sworn  by  the  Lord 
who  hath  raised  me  to  be  the  champion  of  the  people,  that  if  guilty 
I  will  show  no  mercy.  Be  dumb,"  he  added,  seeing  that  the  poet 
was  about  to  speak  ;  "  not  even  for  thee,  John,  will  I  break  the  oath 
sworn  to  Him  who  hath  sustained  me." 

"  But  for  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Ask  what  thou  wilt,"  continued  the  Protector.  "  Go,  summon 
my  escort ;  I  will  give  orders  that  none  approach  the  house,  or  dare 
molest  her.  Royalist  as  she  is,  she  hath  a  noble  nature;  and  though 
I  have  scant  cause  to  love  the  worshippers  of  royalty,  for  her  sake 
I  shall  rejoice  to  find  her  son  and  husband  guiltless.  If  not,"  he 
added  sternly,  "they  die,  although  her  heart-strings  break  with 
them." 

Milton  knew  too  well  the  determined  character  of  the  speaker 
to  think  that  even  his  intercession  could  avail  after  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  let  justice  take  its  iron  course.  His  only 
remaining  hope,  therefore,  was  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  trial,  and 
endeavour,  by  every  possible  means,  to  defend  the  accused,  and 
see  that  they  had  fair-play. 

Unfortunately,  his  late  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  spoliation 
with  regard  to  the  colleges  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those 
who  were  named  to  judge  Herbert  and  his  son.     Bowing,  therefore, 
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to  the  Protector,  he  left  the  Manor  House  to  execute  the  orders  he 
had  received.  Cromwell  was  about  to  follow,  when  an  idea 
suddenly  struck  him  that  he  should  like  once  more  to  see  the 
gauntlet  which  he  had  left  upon  the  table  in  token  of  defiance  to 
Rupert.  Advancing  toward  the  cabinet,  he  tried  the  doors  ;  but 
they  were  fast  locked,  and,  as  our  readers  most  probably  will 
recollect,  Barford  had  taken  away  the  key. 

"  Locked,"  muttered  Oliver  ;  "  no  matter,  my  dagger's  point  is 
strong." 

After  essaying  several  times,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  inserting  the 
point  of  his  weapon  into  the  lock  and  forcing  back  the  bolt,  and 
the  doors  flew  open.  Cromwell  returned  the  dagger  to  his  belt. 
Approaching  nearer  to  the  cabinet,  he  saw  lying  amidst  a  confusion 
of  odds  and  ends,  such  as  hawk-belts,  jesses,  and  relics  of  venery, 
the  well  remembered  gauntlet.  With  an  air  of  respect,  almost  of 
affection,  he  raised  it  from  the  shelf.  As  he  did  so,  the  papers 
which  the  traitor  Barford  had  concealed  fell  to  the  ground  ;  a 
circumstance  of  which  Cromwell  at  first  took  no  notice,  so  absorbed 
was  he  by  recollections  awakened  at  the  sight  of  the  iron  glove. 

"Welcome,  old  friend  !  "  he  cried,  at  the  same  time  eying  the 
gauntlet  with  an  expression  of  affection  ;  "  'tis  long  since  we  have 
met,  and  I  feel  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  thee  ;  this  hand  since  then 
hath  played  at  empire,  wheeled  the  rough  car  of  fate,  and  grasped 
the  sceptre  of  a  line  of  kings.  But  am  I  happier  ?  No  ;  those  for 
whose  rights  and  liberties  I  toiled  misunderstand  me — pine  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  their  ancient  bondage,  as  Israel's  race  of  old  pined  for 
the  fare  of  Egypt.  What,"  he  added,  "  to  the  soldier,  patriot,  or 
poet,  were  this  present  life,  but  for  the  hope  posterity  would  one 
day  do  him  justice,  and  unborn  children  reverse  their  fathers' 
censure  ?  " 

For  some  time  the  speaker  continued  his  uneven  walk,  now 
stopping  before  some  portrait  and  apostrophising  the  senseless 
canvas  as  'twere  a  living  thing.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  room, 
under  a  recess  of  carved  oak,  was  a  picture  covered  with  a  silken 
curtain.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  for  his  thoughts  were 
engaged  on  bitter  fancies,  he  drew  aside  the  veil  and  discovered 
one  of  those  magnificent  portraits  of  King  Charles  which  the  magic 
pencil  of  Vandyke  has  left  to  us. 

In  an  instant  the  wandering  eye  of  the  Protector  became  riveted 
to  the  picture  ;  his  coarse  features — coarse  in  their  outline,  not 
expression — flushed  ;  it  seemed  as  if  accident  had  replied  to  his 
hope  that  posterity  would  do  justice  to  his  character  by  raising  up 
the  shade  of  Charles. 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  Cromwell,  forcing  himself  to  gaze  steadily  upon 
the  portrait,.  "  the  limner's  art  hath  done  its  best ;  not  more  faithful 
were  the  reflection  of  the  mirror  than  yon  canvas.  The  cold,  calm 
eye,  the  lip  of  pride,  the  lofty  brow  and  manly  grace  are  there. 
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Why,  I  can  gaze  on  thee  !  Living  I  feared  thee  not,  and  dead  thy 
memory  bears  no  reproach  to  me.  Perchance,"  he  added,  "  death 
hath  removed  the  veil  which  flattery  weaves,  with  which  cringing 
courtiers,  prating  of  right  divine,  blindfold  their  idol,  and  from  the 
world  of  shadows  thy  spirit  does  me  justice  :  it  must  be  so,  for 
there  are  no  flatterers  and  but  few  courtiers  there." 

Soothed  by  the  idea  that  Charles,  freed  from  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  education,  the  doctrines  of  kingcraft  so  carefully 
implanted  in  his  bosom  by  his  pedantic  father,  did  justice  to  the 
motives  which  had  induced  the  arch-regicide  to  arm  against  him, 
Cromwell  turned  calmly  from  the  portrait,  and  walked  towards  the 
door ;  as  he  did  so  his  eye  glanced  by  accident  upon  the  papers 
which  had  fallen  from  the  iron  glove  as  he  took  it  from  the  cabinet. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  stooped  to  raise 
them.  "  Ah  !  I  remember — they  fell  from  the  gauntlet  even  now; 
perhaps  some  memorandum  of  the  way  in  which  'twas  left  at 
Keinton." 

He  was  about  to  throw  the  papers  back  again  into  the  cabinet, 
when  a  seal,  attached  by  purple  ribbon,  which  had  been  concealed 
inside  the  parchment,  slipped  through  the  folds,  and  hung  dangling 
in  sight.  Cromwell  started  as  he  beheld  it,  for  he  recognised  the 
arms  at  once. 

"  By  Heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed,   "  the  seal  of  the  boy  Charles  !  " 

Reseating  himself  at  the  table,  he  carefully  examined  the  docu- 
ments thus  accidentally  revealed  to  him.  The  first  was  the 
promise  of  an  earldom  and  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  Barford  on  condition  of  his  assassinating  Cromwell. 

'•  Good  !  "  exclaimed  the  Protector,  with  a  bitter  laugh — "  good  ! 
Charles  ennobles  his  father's  executioner  !  Is't  enough  to  make 
the  angels  weep  and  Satan  laugh,  to  see  how  crime  conducts  to 
crime  ?  Charles,  whom  I  have  beaten  in  the  field,  would  assas- 
sinate me,  stab  me  in  the  dark,  in  the  bosom  of  my  home,  the 
presence  of  my  children ;  and  to  gratify  his  hate,  cover  himself 
with  eternal  infamy  by  ennobling  the  executioner  !  Fool,  as  well 
as  knave,  coward,  and  villain  !  The  sword  which  struck  thy  pride 
at  Worcester  may  reach  thee  yet.  Barford,  too  ! — the  man  whom  I 
have  spared  from  scorn — he  to  seek  my  life  !  But  he  shall  die — 
die  in  the  flush  of  triumph — die  with  his  sins  unrepented  on  his 
guilty  soul  !  Milton  was  right,"  he  continued  ;  "  an  evil  compact 
hath  an  evil  end." 

The  next  paper  was  the  letter  which  Lord  Wilmot  had  given 
Barford  to  lay  before  the  Protector.  It  was  Herbert's  reply 
addressed  to  the  king,  in  answer  to  the  proposal  made  to  him  to 
assist  in  the  assassination  of  Cromwell.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Sire,  I  am  a  soldier,  but  1  am  a  Christian.  Should  fortune 
smile  upon  your  majesty's  endeavours,  and  you  again  encounter 
Cromwell  in  the  field,  I  shall  be  ready  as  a  knight  and  gentleman 
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to  do  my  duty  ;  but  till  then  his  person  is  as  sacred  from  any  attempt 
of  mine  as  the  life  of  your  majesty  itself  would  be.  Whether  justly 
or  unjustly  condemned,  I  cannot  be  his  executioner." 

The  letter  was  signed  "  Herbert  of  Stanfield,"  and  concluded  by 
assuring  the  king  of  the  writer  and  his  son's  devotion  to  his  cause 
and  family. 

"  So,"  said  Cromwell,  after  he  had  perused  it  twice,  "  this  is  the 
man  whom  false  appearance  would  condemn — whom  Bar  ford 
follows  with  relentless  hate — whose  life,  unless  I  interpose  my 
hand,  is  as  surely  forfeited  as  he  is  guiltless  of  the  crime  supposed. 
Tis  well,  'tis  well,"  he  added.  "  I  am  glad,  for  the  sake  of  Eng- 
land's honour,  but  one  wretch  can  be  found  to  earn  an  earldom  at 
such  a  price  !  An  earldom  !  "  he  repeated,  scornfully ;  "  it  shall 
be  conferred  within  the  grave,  then  !  As  for  this  letter,  Heaven 
directed  me  !  I  yet  can  keep  my  oath,  and  pay  the  woman  back 
the  life  she  gave  !  " 

That  same  evening  the  decision  of  the  council  of  war,  before 
whom  Herbert  and  his  son  were  tried,  was  laid  before  the  Pro- 
tector by  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  who  complained  that  the  decision 
of  the  members  would  have  been  sooner  given  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Milton,  who  had  defended  the  prisoners  with  an 
eloquence  and  obstinacy  which,  had  anyone  less  than  Cromwell 
been  interested  in  the  result,  must  have  led  to  an  acquittal." 

"  The  verdict,  man  !  the  verdict  !  "  impatiently  interrupted  his 
father-in-law,  not  over-pleased  at  the  attempt  to  excite  his  anger 
against  perhaps  the  only  man  whose  probity  he  had  never  suspected. 
"  What  is  the  finding  of  the  council  ?  " 

"Guilty  !" 

"  And  the  sentence  ?  " 

"  Death  !  " 

There  was  a  pause ;  a  strange  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  Crom- 
well as  he  thought  on  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment.  Ireton 
eyed  him  curiously  ;  but  frequent  as  had  been  his  opportunity,  he 
had  failed  to  obtain  the  clue  to  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

"When,"  he  demanded,  "is  it  your  highness's  pleasure  the 
execution  should  take  place  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  six  ! " 

"  Have  you  any  directions  to  give  touching  the  manner  of  the 
traitor's  death  ?  " 

"  Hamilton,"  replied  Cromwell,  sharply,  as  if  impatient  at  being 
questioned,  "  will  receive  my  orders.  To  him  and  my  faithful 
Ironsides  I  confide  the  execution  of  the  righteous  doom.  What 
more  ?  "  he  said,  seeing  that  his  son-in-law  was  about  to  speak. 

"  Not  much,  only  Barford  waits  without." 

"  What  seeks  he  ?  " 

"  The  fulfilment  of  a  long-promised  boon." 
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"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Protector,  bitterly  ;  "  the  promise  shall  be 
kept !  " 

Ireton  shuddered  at  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  father-in-law's 
countenance.  He  had  remarked  it  but  once  before — the  day  when 
Cromwell  caused  him  to  intercept  the  letter  which  Charles  had 
written  to  his  queen. 

"  He  solicits  an  audience." 

"  Let  him  approach,  then,"  said  the  Protector,  "and  stand  thou 
between  him  and  me.  I  can  trust  to  thy  quick  eye  and  ready  hand 
should  he  have  evil  thoughts  against  our  person." 

"  He  !  Barford  have  evil  thoughts  against  thee  !  "  repeated 
Ireton,  in  astonishment.  "  Why  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  I 
entertained  such  thoughts  myself.  No,  father-in-law,  let  who  will 
be  traitors,  I'd  stake  my  life  on  Barford's  faith." 

"  Doubtless  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  darting  at  him  a  suspicious 
glance,  for  it  had  positively  become  a  malady  with  him  to  suspect 
all  who  approached  him.  "  Send  Hamilton  and  Dick  of  the  Belt; 
they  see  but  as  I  see,  hear  with  my  ears.     I  have  no  doubt  of  them." 

"  Nor  of  me,  I  should  hope,"  said  Ireton. 

"  I  hope  so  too." 

"Look  ye,  father-in-law,"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  chafed  beyond 
the  observance  of  that  respectful  deference  which  he  entertained 
for  the  Protector,  "  I  may  not  have  the  head  to  comprehend  all 
your  fine  strokes  of  policy,  but  I  have  a  heart  at  least  to  feel  when 
it  is  outraged  in  its  loyalty.  If  I  never  loved  you — for  you  are  one 
of  those  cold,  iron  natures  which  few  men  love — I  at  least  respect 
you  for  your  energy,  soldier-like  qualities,  and  courage.  So  speak 
out.  If  you  have  any  crotchet  in  your  head  against  me,  at  least 
let  me  hear  it.  There  should  be  no  doubts  between  us  •,  for  if  our 
hearts  and  minds  are  separate,  our  interests  are  one." 

"  True,"  replied  the  regicide ;  "  and  that  is  often  a  stronger  tie 
than  blood  or  kindred  love.  As  thou  sayest,  our  interests  are  one 
— i"  am  necessary  to  thee ;  and  therein  lies  my  safety — I  had  not 
thought  of  that.  Go,"  he  added,  bitterly ;  "lam  satisfied  thou 
still  art  faithful." 

"  Your  highness  does  me  wrong." 

"  Admit  this  Barford  to  our  presence,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  in  a 
tone  which  Ireton  knew,  from  frequent  experience,  admitted  of  no 
dispute.  "  Go  and  conduct  him  hither  :  that  done,  leave  him  and 
me  together." 

"True,"  muttered  the  speaker,  as  soon  as  his  son-in-law  had 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  left  alone  ;  "  the  bull-pated  soldier  spake 
but  truly.  I  am  one  of  those  whom  few  men  love  !  for  few  can 
understand  me.  Those  who  see  my  ambition,  see  not  that  it  went 
hand  in  hand  with  my  love  of  England's  greatness.  Those  who 
have  traced  the  impress  of  my  footsteps  between  the  scaffold  and 
the  throne  mark  not  the  foundation  stones  on  which  Liberty  in 
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after  years  shall  rear  her  radiant  altar.  Like  some  comet  in  the 
heavens,  the  ignorant  gaze  astonished  at  my  course  ;  the  wise  alone 
speculate  on  the  end  and  purpose  of  my  strange  career." 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Barf ord  entered  the  room. 
The  few  words  which  had  fallen  from  Ireton  had  seriously  alarmed 
him. 

He  was  uneasy  lest  the  papers  concealed  within  the  gauntlet  had 
been  discovered. 

"  I  shall  soon  know  my  fate,"  he  thought,  as  he  entered  the 
chamber  in  which  Cromwell  was  sitting.  "  If  his  highness's 
suspicions  are  excited,  it  will  be  but  one  step  from  his  presence  to 
a  prison.  But  I  will  not  fall  alone,"  he  added,  as  he  pressed  the 
pommel  of  a  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  !  "  I  am  armed, 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  worst." 

Cromwell,  who  was  writing  at  a  table,  which  he  contrived  to 
keep  between  Barford  and  himself  during  their  interview,  at  first 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  presence  of  his  visitor,  whom  he  kept 
standing  while  he  finished  and  sealed  a  letter ;  when,  suddenly 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  So  thou  would'st  speak  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  would ;  and,  if  your  highness's  memory  hath  not  failed  you, 
I  would  remind  you  of  a  service  rendered,  which  gave  to  fate  the 
lie,  and  placed  a  sceptre  in  your  grasp." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Cromwell. 

"  Of  conspiracies  detected  by  my  perseverance." 

"  Proceed." 

"  Of  long  devotion  to  your  cause  and  person." 

"  True,"  said  Cromwell,  sarcastically;  "we  are  somewhat  your 
debtor.     Fear  not  but  we  will  one  day  strike  the  balance." 

"  To-morrow,  your  highness,  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  be  it  then  ;  but  how — and  where  ?  " 

"  By  giving  me  the  command  of  the  party  destined  to  execute 
the  traitors,  Merbert  of  Stanfield  and  his  son — her  son,"  he  muttered 
to  bimself.  "  Do  this,  your  highness,  and  every  debt  between  us 
will  be  cancelled." 

"  It  is  a  cruel  wish,"  said  Cromwell,  willing  to  try  if  any  spark 
of  humanity  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  Puritan.  "A  very  cruel 
thing  to  gaze  upon  the  dying  enemy  ! — mark  the  agony  of  his  sigh 
and  thickening  breath  !  I,  too,  have  hated,"  he  added,  "  in  my 
time,  but  never  felt  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  those 
I  hated." 

"  But  thou  hast  not  been  wronged  like  me,"  said  Barford.  "  The 
honey  of  thy  life  has  not  been  turned  to  gall,  thy  cherished  hope 
to  disappointment,  thy  youthful  years  to  premature  old  age.  All 
this  and  more  Herbert  of  Stanfield  hath  caused  to  me." 

"  But  his  son  at  least  is  guiltless  towards  thee." 

"  'Tis  in  his  death  I  reach  his  obdurate  heart.     By  Heavens  ! 
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not  for  the  proudest  earldom  in  a  monarch's  gift  would  I  forego 
the  triumph  of  this  hour." 

"  Tis  well,"  observed  the  Protector,  signing  a  paper,  which  he 
threw  towards  the  speaker ;  "  take  thy  wish.  Hamilton  and  the 
Ironsides  will  keep  the  guard  ;  thou  wilt  command  them." 

"Your  highness  will  not  suffer  any  relenting  visitings  of 
pity " 

"  Interfere  between  my  justice  and  its  victim  ?  "  added  Cromwell, 
"  No,  By  the  Lord  I  have  sworn  it.  I  will  keep  my  oath  ;  the 
traitor's  already  doomed,  and  to-morrow's  sun  shall  see  his  death." 

"  Their  deaths,  your  highness  means,"  said  Barford,  "  since  father 
and  son  alike  are  guilty." 

"  Would st  bandy  words  with  me  ?  "  demanded  the  Protector, 
haughtily.  "  Away  at  once.  Thou  hast  thy  boon  ;  every  favour 
save  one  thou  ever  wilt  receive  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell." 

"  And  that  ?  "  demanded  Barford. 

"Time  will  show.  Thou  hast  rendered  us  a  service  lately, 
assisted  to  unveil  a  treason  to  our  eyes,  and  we  are  not  ungrateful." 

Before  the  traitor  could  reply,  the  speaker  passed  into  an  inner 
chamber,  leaving  him  alone.  Although  possessed  of  the  authority 
he  wished  for  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his  hate  of  Herbert,  Barford 
felt  far  from  satisfied.  True,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Protector's 
manner  to  excite  his  suspicion — he  Avas  even  more  condescending 
than  usual ;  but  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  the  traitor  felt 
uneasy. 

The  papers  were,  as  he  believed,  still  in  the  iron  gauntlet.  He 
had  been  twice  to  the  Manor  House  to  obtain  them,  but  had  been 
denied  admission.  Milton,  who,  like  a  minister  of  consolation, 
had  taken  up  his  abode  there,  produced  an  order  from  the  Pro- 
tector, which  Barford,  desperate  as  he  was,  did  not  venture  to 
dispute. 

"  No  matter,"  he  thought ;  "  the  hate  of  years  once  satisfied,  and 
Herbert  dead,  I'll  send  my  sword  through  the  usurper's  heart. 
None  'neath  my  coronet  will  e'er  suspect  the  masked  executioner 
of  Charles." 

That  same  night,  Newlight,  Hamilton,  and  several  other  com- 
missioners were  busily  occupied  in  the  consultation  room  of 
Trinity  College,  arranging  the  disposition  of  the  college  plate. 
The  preacher  having  formerly  been  a  gyp,  knew  every  secret 
place  in  the  establishment. 

It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the  faithful  servitors  had  concealed 
the  most  valuable  portion,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  it  for  the 
college.  Piece  after  piece,  to  their  astonishment,  was  dragged 
forth.  Not  recognising  Newlight,  there  was  something  marvellous 
to  their  eyes  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  brother 
commissioners  from  place  to  place,  broke  open  the  most  secret 
recesses,  and  secured  the  imprisoned  treasure.  The  butler  was  in 
VOL.   III.  z 
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mir  !  Each  one  suspected  his  fellow,  and  the  work  of  spoliation 
seemed  complete. 

The  plunderers  were  amicably  discussing  their  arrangements, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Gripe  tottered  into  the  room.  The 
fever  of  excitement  which  his  nomination  as  commissioner  had 
caused — for  Cromwell  kept  his  word  with  the  old  man — had  once 
more  stirred  up  the  fever  in  his  blood ;  impatient  avarice  would 
brook  no  delay,  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  had  left  his  bed  the  instant 
he  heard  of  the  meeting.  Hamilton  welcomed  him  with  a  forced 
grimace  of  politeness ;  Newlight,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  oily 
appearance  of  sincerity. 

"  Take  your  seat,  brother,"  he  exclaimed,  extending  one  hand  to 
him,  while,  with  the  other,  he  adroitly  gathered  up  the  papers 
lying  scattered  on  the  table;  "you  are  welcome.  Alas!  it  is  an 
unthankful  office  you  have  chosen  ;  those  who  labour  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  are  seldom  considered  in  the  distribution  of 
its  favours." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Gripe,  bluntly  ;  "  but  I  intend  to  take  care 
of  myself." 

The  commissioners  exchanged  looks  with  each  other,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  This  is  an  awkward  customer ;  we  must  get  rid  of  him." 

"  To  facilitate  our  labours,"  resumed  Newlight,  "  we  have  divided 
the  committee  into  sections.  The  first  and  most  important  devotes 
itself  to  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  confiscated  college 
lands.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  blandly,  "  from  your  experience,  you 
would  like  to  take  part  in  their  goodly  work  ?  " 

"  Who  are  the  commissioners  ?  "  demanded  the  old  man,  bluntly. 

"  His  highnesses  son-in-law  Major-General  Ireton,  Gordon,  Brad- 
shaw,  and " 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  Gripe  ;  "  I  will  not  disturb  their  labours. 
By  the  time  such  stomachs  are  satisfied  there  will  be  little  but  the 
offal  left.  What  chance  should  I  have  contending  with  such  men  ? 
Go  on." 

"  Next,"  said  Hamilton,  impatiently,  "  there  is  the  committee 
for  estimating  and  disposing  of  the  college  libraries  and  useless 
edifices  ;  these  no  doubt " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Gripe,  "  books  !  what  do  I  know  of  books,  unless 
it  be  the  book  of  interest  ?  In  a  word,  who  has  the  management 
of  the  sale  of  the  college  plate  ?  " 

"  We,"  faltered  the  preacher,  "  have  undertaken  to " 

"  I  join  your  undertaking,"  said  the  old  man,  without  giving 
him  time  to  conclude  his  speech  ;  "  I  shall  be  useful  there.  What's 
this  ?  "  he  added,  snatching  a  paper  which  Newlight  held  nervously 
against  his  breast ;  "  ah  !  good  !  Inventory  of  the  plate  of  Trinity 
College." 

"  That  is  a  private  paper  ! "  exclaimed  the  indignant  preacher. 

Gripe  eyed  him  coolly  for  a  second  or   two,  and  then  quietly 
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told  him  that  nothing  could  be  private  from  the  members  of  the 
commission. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  added,  reading  the  list ;  " '  silver  fountain,  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  College  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit,  eight  hundred  ounces.'  False  !  by  Heaven  !  It  weighs  a 
thousand  !  I  have  cleaned  it  a  hundred  times,  and  can  swear  to 
its  worth  " 

"There  may  perhaps  be  some  slight  mistake,"  observed  the 
preacher,  colouring  to  the  temples,  for  even  Hamilton  was  a 
stranger  to  his  brother  commissioner's  roguery  in  this. 

"  Most  likely,"  resumed  Gripe,  drily,  continuing  to  read.  "  *  King 
Henry's  gold  wafer  cup,  forty  ounces.'  Forty  ounces  !  "  he  repeated, 
in  a  tone  of  indignation.     "  Fifty-two,  as  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"  It  is  false  !  "  stammered  Newlight. 

"  It  is  true  !  "  retorted  the  old  man,  striking  his  knuckles  on  the 
table.  "  I  had  the  care  of  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have 
weighed  it  over  and  over  again." 

At  this  moment  Ireton  entered  the  room,  and  informed  Hamilton 
that  the  Protector  commanded  his  presence,  to  give  directions  for 
the  execution  in  the  morning. 

"What,"  said  Gripe,  "are  they  going  to  shoot  the  Knight  of 
Stanlield  ? " 

"  Ay,  and  his  son." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "  they  were  sure  to  be 
betrayed  at  last,  and  I  may  as  well  profit  by  their  death  as  another. 
They  were  kind  to  me,  very  kind,"  he  added,  musingly,  for  some- 
thing like  a  pang  of  compunction  for  the  traitorous  part  he  had 
acted  towards  them  shot  across  his  heart ;  "  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  am  old,  very  old,  and  poor.     Few  care  nowadays  for  the  poor." 

As  soon  as  Hamilton  and  Ireton  left  the  room  the  preacher 
declared  the  sitting  of  the  committee  broken  up,  and  as  the  rest 
were  chiefly  his  or  the  absent  commissioners'  dependents,  no 
opposition  was  made,  except  by  Gripe,  whose  anxiety  to  realise,  as 
he  expressed  it,  would  have  induced  him  to  sit  up  for  a  month 
rather  than  lose  a  chance  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  ;  consequently, 
he  and  Newlight  in  a  few  minutes  were  left  alone. 

"  Now,  brother,"  said  the  latter,  blandly,  advancing  towards  him, 
"  return  me  that  paper." 

"  No,  no." 

"  If  there  has  been  any  error  it  shall  be  rectified." 

"  It  must  be  rectified.  I  see  my  presence  frustrates  your  schemes. 
The  old  man  knows  too  much  to  be  welcome  !  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 
Eight  hundred  ounces  ! — ah  !  ah  ! — a  thousand,  as  I  am  a  Christian 


man 


i  " 


"  Can  you  suspect,"  demanded  the  preacher,  trying  to  assume  an 
air  as  like  to  injured  innocence  as  possible,  "  that  I  would  lend 

myself " 
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"  Lend  thyself  !  "  interrupted  his  companion,  with  a  chuckle  ; 
"  no,  no  ;  I  know  thee  too  well  to  suppose  that  thou  wouldst  lend 
thyself  to  anything." 

"  I  trust  so." 

"  But  thou  wouldst  sell  thyself,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  e'en 
though  the  devil  were  the  purchaser,  so  he  but  offered  gold  enough 
— not  that  I  blame  thee  much  for  that ;  it  is  a  hard  world,  and  the 
poor  meet  but  scant  kindness  in  it." 

"What  dost  thou  mean  ?  " 

"  That,  despite  thy  bands  and  thy  Geneva  cloak,  I  know  thee — 
knew  thee  from  the  first." 

Newlight  started  ;  for,  although  he  perfectly  recollected  the  old 
man,  he  trusted  that  long  years  of  absence  and  change  of  dress  had 
so  altered  his  appearance  that  none  would  recognise  him.  Like 
Gripe,  he  had  originally  been  a  college  gyp,  and  was  dismissed  for 
peculation — like  many  a  rogue  before  him. 

"  This  suspicion  of  one  of  my  sacred  calling — "  observed  Xew- 
light, 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  cut  short  by  a  low,  hissing  chuckle 
from  Gripe,  who,  after  he  had  fully  indulged  his  mirth,  answered, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  name  of  Barnes. 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,"  faltered  the  preacher. 

"  Thou  liest !  "  replied  Gripe  ;  "  though  that  is  nothing  new — thou 
didst  so  from  a  boy.  Didst  thou  not  rob  thy  master  of  his  posset- 
cup,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  thy  brother — plunder  the  buttery  for 
the  bed-maker's  wife  ;  and  when  at  last  detected  in  thy  vile 
practices,  wast  thou  not  chased  like  a  cur,  and  escaped  the 
whipping-post  a  second  time  but  by  flight  ?  Calling,  quotha  ! 
the  devil  called  thee  ;  and  ere  thou  couldst  well  speak,  thou  lisped 
in  answer  to  him.  Hast  thou  not  upon  thy  shoulders  the  mark  of 
the  lash  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  fellow,  doggedly,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  withstand  the  proofs  of  his  identity,  "  I  am  Barnes — but  I  have 
repented  of  my  evil  ways,  and  I  am  now  a  chosen  one  in  Israel." 

"  Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,"  continued  the  detected  rogue. 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  will  answer  my  purpose." 

"  I'll  show  thee  how.  We  can  play  into  each  other's  hands. 
We  know  the  value  of  the  prize.     Let  us  decide  it  like  brothers." 

"  Ay,  now  thou  art  reasonable." 

"  Thou  shalt  see  the  plate  ;  there  is  a  goodly  store  not  yet 
included  in  the  inventory." 

"  Where  ?  "  eagerly  demanded  Gripe. 

"  At  my  lodgings  on  the  common.  To-morrow  thou  shalt 
see  it." 

"  It  must  be  to-night." 

"  To-morrow,  I  say,"  repeated  Newlight,  feigning  reluctance. 
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"  And  I  say  to-night,"  reiterated,  the  old  man,  determined  not  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  cheating  him  ;  "  I  will  accompany  thee. 
And  so,"  he  added,  "  thou  hast  reformed  ;  I  always  thought  there 
was  a  spark  of  grace  in  thee  ;  but  deal  honourably  with  me  or — ■ — " 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  detected  knave,  "  thou  shalt  have  little 
cause  of  complaint  against  me." 

Playing  upon  the  avarice  of  the  wretched  man,  Newlight,  as  they 
left  the  college,  continued  to  excite  him  by  describing  the  various 
cups  and  bowls  which  he  had  abstracted,  till  they  reached  the 
common,  when  his  manner  suddenly  changed.  There  was  a  blow, 
a  struggle,  and  all  was  over. 

The  next  morning  the  body  of  Gripe  was  found  pierced  with  a 
deep  wound  under  the  ribs  None,  of  course,  suspected  the 
preacher — his  death  was  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  dis- 
appointed Royalists. 

The  morning  dawned  brightly.  At  the  back  of  Jesus  College, 
on  a  waste  piece  of  land,  not  far  from  the  Old  Manor  House,  a 
party  of  the  Ironsides  were  drawn  up,  commanded  by  Hamilton. 
They  were  ranged  close  to  a  thick  clump  of  trees.  Herbert,  his 
son,  and  Milton  were  upon  the  ground  ;  and  Barford,  who  had  the 
entire  direction  of  the  execution,  stood  glaring  on  them  with  all 
the  triumph  of  gratified  hate. 

"Farewell,"  said  the  Knight  of  Stanfield,  grasping  the  poet's 
hand;  "what  follows  may  wring  thy  heart  to  witness,  though 
mine  is  prepared  to  bear  it.  Protect  my  wife,  0  God  !  "  he  added, 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  it  is  not  for  myself  I  feel,  but  for  my  boy, 
my  gallant  boy  !     His  death  will  break  his  mother's  heart  !  " 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  whispered  the  youth ;  "  I  cannot  die  in  a 
better  cause,  and  by  my  father's  side." 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee,"  replied  Milton,  "  till  the  last.  These 
hands  shall  close  thy  dying  eyes,  these  lips  bear  thy  last  blessing 
to  thy  wife." 

A  loud  shriek  was  heard,  and  Mary,  her  hair  dishevelled,  was 
seen  flying  from  the  Manor  House  over  the  common,  followed  by 
the  faithful  Martin,  who  fain  would  have  saved  her  the  agony  of 
witnessing  the  fearful  scene  about  to  be  enacted.  Ere  he  could 
overtake  her  she  was  folded  in  her  distracted  husband's  arms. 

"  We  will  die  together  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Monsters  as  they 
are,  they  dare  not  refuse  me  that !  Herbert- -son — is  there  no  aid, 
no  hope  ?  Have  they  human  hearts  ?  Were  they  born  of  woman  ! 
God  !  husband  and  son  both  condemned  !  both  lost  !  " 

With  hysterical  sobs  the  frantic  woman  turned  from  her  husband 
to  caress  her  boy,  whom  she  pressed  to  her  heart  as  though  she 
would  make  it  a  shield  against  the  balls  of  the  Ironsides. 

"  The  time  has  arrived,"  said  Barford,  with  a  cold  smile ;  "  I  can 
no  longer  delay.     Take  your  places." 
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Mary  regarded  him  with  a  fixed  look,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
collect  her  scattered  thoughts.  Suddenly  leaving  her  son,  she 
rushed  to  Barford,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  shrieked  : 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  What  have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  change 
my  days  to  sorrow  ?  How  have  I  wronged  thee  ?  Spare  them  ! 
my  husband  !  child  !     If  thou  art  human,  spare  them  !  " 

Barford's  reply  to  this  was  an  insulting  smile.  Herbert  advanced 
hastily  towards  his  wife,  and  raising  her  from  the  ground,  placed 
her  half -fainting  in  the  arms  of  Milton,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 

"  Plead  not  to  that  monster — he  hath  neither  the  will  nor  power 
to  save  us.  Cromwell  hath  sworn,  in  the  terror  of  his  conscience, 
to  show  no  mercy.  Milton,  our  friend,  our  brother,  has  sued  to 
him  in  vain.  Send  me  not  unmanned  to  my  account.  Retire, 
Mary,  with  thy  brother." 

"  Stay  but  a  moment,"  she  faltered  ;  "  my  soul  is  on  the  wing — 
wait,  for  I  come — I  come " 

Exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  her  emotions,  she  sank  senseless 
in  the  poet's  arms.  Anxious,  if  possible,  to  spare  her  the  pang  of 
witnessing  their  deaths,  Herbert  and  her  son  imprinted  a  farewell 
kiss  upon  her  still  quivering  lips,  and  hastily  took  their  place  ; 
Milton,  at  the  same  time,  retreating  with  his  senseless  burden 
towards  the  house. 

"  Now  then,  Barford,  do  thy  worst,"  said  Herbert,  throwing  his 
arms  round  the  neck  of  his  son,  as  if  to  sustain  him  to  the  last ; 
"  dying,  I  scorn  and  pardon  thee  ;  not  even  to  avoid  this  bitter 
hour  would  I  consent  to  live  a  wretch  like  thee  !  " 

"Present,"  ferociously  shouted  Barford. 

The  Ironsides  levelled  their  guns  at  the  two  Royalists. 

"  Fire  !  "  exclaimed  a  stern  voice  from  the  centre  of  the  troop, 
which,  previously  instructed,  instantly  divided,  and  discovered 
Cromwell  standing  in  the  centre  of  them,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
iron  gauntlet  and  the  proofs  of  Barford's  treachery.  The  villain, 
at  once  comprehending  that  he  was  betrayed,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  sword,  and  rushed  towards  the  Protector ;  but  the  order  was 
obeyed,  the  volley  resounded,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  he  would  have  assassinated. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  Herbert. 

"  Their  duty,"  replied  Cromwell,  calmly. 

Milton  and  Mary,  whom  the  report  of  the  firing  had  suddenly 
recalled  to  life,  rushed  to  the  scene.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  iron 
glove  in  the  Protector's  hand,  instinctively  she  seemed  to  com- 
prehend it  all.  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  could  only  falter  "  My 
son — my  husband " 

"  Are  free." 

"  And  your  oath  ?  "  whispered  Milton  to  the  speaker. 

"  Is  kept,"  said  Cromwell,  sternly,  at  the  same  time  placing  his 
foot  upon  the  body  of  Barford  ;  "  the  traitor  is  at  my  feet." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JOY  has  its  tears  as  well  as  smiles.  Mary  clasped  her  rescued 
boy  and  husband  to  her  throbbing  breast  ;  so  sudden  was  the 
change  from  misery  to  happiness,  that  she  could  scarcely  trust 
herself  to  believe  in  its  reality,  it  was  so  unexpected,  so  unlooked- 
for.  Milton,  in  the  purity  of  his  friendship,  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  looked  on  and  smiled.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  bliss 
which  angels  love  to  watch,  and  which  almost  reconcile  them  to 
poor  fallen  humanity.  Even  Cromwell,  cold  and  stern  as  was  his 
nature,  suspicious  and  doubtful  as  he  had  become  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  tasted  for  a  few  moments  of  that  unalloyed  pleasure 
which  power  feels  when  exercised  to  raise  the  innocent  and  crush 
the  guilty.  It  was  some  time  before  either  the  poet  or  the  rescued 
Royalists  could  understand  the  mystery  of  the  scene  which  had 
just  taken  place. 

"  This,"  said'  Milton,  approaching  the  Protector,  "  is  the  noblest 
use  which  power  can  make  of  the  tremendous  engine  intrusted  to 
its  hand.  Does  not  your  highness  feel  at  this  moment  a  satisfac- 
tion more  sweet  than  any  dream  which  ambition  realised,  or  hope 
e'er  promised — the  sweet  sentiment  of  mercy  ?  " 

"  Not  of  mercy  only,"  replied  Cromwell,  "  but  of  justice.  This 
wretch,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  body  of  Barford,  "  this  thing  of 
clay,  whose  impulses  were  like  his  nature,  vile,  conspired  against 
my  life,  pledged  himself  to  the  boy  Charles  Stuart  to  assassinate 
me,  for  an  earldom — fit  price  for  such  a  deed  from  such  a  hand  ! 
The  cause  must  be  a  bad  one  which  can  sustain  itself  but  by  such 
ignoble  means  ! " 

"  And  my  friends  ?  "  said  Milton. 

"Are  free,"  continued  Oliver.  "It  is  but  justice.  The  debt  of 
gratitude  still  remains  unpaid." 

Herbert  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  the  Protector  and  his 
friend  had  stood  apart,  witnesses  of  the  joy  of  Mary  and  the 
reunion  of  three  hearts  which  deemed  themselves  in  this  world 
for  ever  disunited. 

"  I  cannot  bend  the  knee  to  thee,"  he  said,  addressing  Cromwell ; 
"  it  would  be  but  mockery,  for  thou  knowest  that  its  homage  is 
devoted  to  another  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  these  dear  ones,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  his  wife  and  child,  "  I  thank  thee  for  my  life  preserved. 
From  this  time  forth  I  sheath  the  sword,  never  to  draw  it  forth 
again  against  thee." 

"  A  happy  wife  and  mother's  blessing  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  at  the 
same  time  kissing  the  hand  of  Cromwell,  "  rest  upon  thee  !  Thou 
has  changed  her  tears  to  smiles,  the  desolation  of  her  heart  to 
sunshine  !  If,  in  the  lonely  hours  of  thy  existence — hours  from 
which  neither  power  nor  grandeur  can  exempt  thee — sad  memories 
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corrode  thy  heart,  may  thy  remembrance  of  this  one  deed  bring  it 
the  balm  of  peace  !  " 

"  Lady,"  said  the  rough  soldier  of  the  people,  "  it  is  written, 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  after  many  days  thou  shalt 
find  it.'  Deeds  of  mercy  never  perish — the  wounded  fugitive  thy 
pity  saved,  made  thee  a  promise  in  the  hour  of  triumph  to 
remember  mercy  !  As  yet  he  hath  but  performed  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  since  accident  proved  thy  husband's  conscience,  in  this 
most  treacherous  scheme,  to  be  as  clear  as  thine  and  Milton's 
confidence  in  his  unblemished  honour.  Hast  thou  no  boon,"  he 
added,  "  to  ask  which  England's  Protector  may  accord  to  prove  his 
gratitude  ?  " 

Mary  looked  inquiringly  upon  her  husband,  to  read  his 
sentiment ;  but  Herbert  was  too  proud  to  ask  as  a  boon  the 
restoration  of  estates  which  he  knew  had  been  unjustly  sequestered. 
Seeing  no  sign  of  encouragement,  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
remained  silent. 

"If  not  of  England's  ruler,"  continued  Cromwell,  "of  the 
soldier  whose  life  thou  didst  preserve,  e'en  at  a  moment  when 
that  life  was  priceless,  for  England's  liberties  depended  on  it." 

"  Your  highness,"  answered  the  lady,  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
"  the  service  which  I  rendered  was  rendered  freely.  I  make  no 
traffic  with  humanity." 

A  glorious  smile  lit  the  melancholy  countenance  of  the  poet,  as 
he  listened  to  the  noble  sentiment ;  for  he  was  formed  by  nature 
to  appreciate  all  that  was  beautiful  in  art  or  lovely  in  virtue. 

"Nor  I  with  justice," added  the  Protector,  drawing  from  his  belt 
a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  appended  to  it. 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  stern  as  the  world  supposes  me,  my  nature  is 
weaker  far  than  thine,  since  I  would  have  paid  my  debt  of 
gratitude  by  barren  justice.  This  deed  removes  the  sequestration 
both  from  thy  husband's  and  thy  father's  lands — take  it ;  but,  for 
his  life  preserved,  Cromwell  must  still  remain  thy  debtor." 

Without  waiting  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  astonished  Royalists, 
the  speaker  took  the  arm  of  Milton  and  retired  from  the  spot, 
escorted  by  his  faithful  Ironsides  ;  whilst  Herbert,  with  his  wife 
and  son,  returned  to  the  old  manor-house. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  delight  of  Sir  Malcolm,  on  hearing  that 
they  were  once  more  to  return  to  the  home  of  his  fathers  ;  for 
although  the  old  man,  in  his  childishness,  would  sometimes 
imagine  that  he  was  still  in  his  baronial  halls,  he  felt  strange  and 
restfess,  was  always  complaining  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place,  and  had  more  than  once  reproached  his  daughter  for  not 
having  waited  till  he  was  dead  before  she  pulled  down  the  old 
house  to  erect  a  new  one  ;  in  short,  he  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream 
with  respect  to  Keinton,  conscious,  at  times,  that  it  was  but  a 
dream. 
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The  preparations  of  the  family  were  soon  made  ;  and  the 
evening  before  Cromwell  left  Cambridge,  the  little  party,  escorted 
by  Martin  and  a  few  faithful  followers,  set  forth  by  easy  stages  for 
their  future  home. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  the  one  on  which  they  approached  the 
dilapidated  seat  of  their  fathers,  when  the  towers  first  burst  on  the 
sight  of  Sir  Malcolm.  He  clasped  his  hands  and  smiled.  They 
were  like  the  sight  of  long  absent  friends  to  him.  Memories  of 
old  were  awakened — thoughts  of  a  lovely  being  who  had  called  him 
husband,  and  a  laughing  child  who  named  him  father,  succeeded 
next ;  and  tears  of  deep  content  trickled  clown  his  silver  beard. 

"  Home  !  "  he  murmured — "  home  !  I  shall  die  at  home  at 
last !  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  dying,  Sir  Malcolm  !  "  exclaimed  his  faithful 
huntsman  Martin,  who  led  his  palfrey  by  a  guiding  rein.  "We 
shall  have  many  a  glorious  carouse  in  the  old  walls  yet,  before  the 
black  flag  waves  from  the  keep  in  token  of  their  noble  master's 
death." 

Despite  the  influence  of  the  Independent  minister  who  had 
replaced  the  orthodox  clergyman  in  the  village  church,  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  hearing  of  the  return  of  their  ancient  lord 
and  his  family,  had  come  forth  to  meet  them.  Since  the  hall  had 
been  deserted,  or  inhabited  only  by  the  commissioner  appointed 
by  Parliament  to  manage  the  sequestered  estate,  the  poor  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  had  felt  the  difference.  Food  was  no 
longer  distributed  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  work  to  the  strong,  or 
medicine  to  the  sick.  The  rents  had  been  remorselessly  exacted, 
and  many  a  regret  was  breahed  in  seci'et  for  the  hasty-tempered 
but  generous  old  knight,  and  the  ministering  angel  his  daughter. 

It  was  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  domain  that  the  crowd 
first  pei*ceived  the  approach  of  the  little  cavalcade,  and  a  loud 
shout  of  hearty  welcome  announced  that  they  had  once  more 
entered  on  the  lands  of  Keinton.  The  younger  portion  of  the 
villagers  rushed  forward  to  cheer  them,  and  several  of  the  old  men 
wept  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master.  Grey  heads,  but 
warm  hearts,  thronged  around  the  steed  on  which  he  rode  ;  some 
kissed  his  extended  hand  ;  others,  less  fortunate,  the  housings  of 
his  saddle. 

The  feast  was  spread  in  the  great  hall  of  Keinton,  which  was 
fortunately  situated  in  the  part  of  the  building  least  ravaged  by 
the  conflagration  and  attack  of  the  enemy.  Many  relics,  such  as 
cups  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  had  been  preserved  by  the 
affectionate  devotion  of  the  farmers  and  peasantry,  were  produced, 
and  the  hospitable  board,  though  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour, 
still  presented  a  goodly  array  of  wassail  bowls,  hanaper  cups,  wafer 
stands,  and  black  jacks,  whose  silver-mounted  rims  and  hoops 
bore  various  dates  and  quaint  inscriptions. 
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Sir  Malcolm,  assisted  by  Mary,  and  surrounded  by  his  grand" 
children,  was  conducted  to  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I* 
was  the  very  oaken  chair  in  which  for  centuries  the  lords  o^ 
Keinton  had  sat.  Martin  took  his  usual  place  behind  his  master's 
chair.  No  sooner  was  the  old  man  seated,  than  a  loud  shout  burst 
from  the  tenants  and  villagers  who  were  crowded  round  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  and  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  Sir  Malcolm  !  "  was 
mingled  with  blessings  on  the  Lady  Mary  and  her  children,  and 
prayers  for  their  prosperity. 

The  knight,  although  he  had  been  for  several  years,  from  his 
great  age,  in  a  state  bordering  on  childishness,  seemed  to  throw  off 
the  weight  of  a  score  years  at  the  sound.  His  blue  eye  flashed 
with  its  former  intelligence  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene.  His  first 
glance  was  at  his  child  and  her  offspring,  his  next  at  the  old  walls 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  his  race,  which  had  witnessed  many  a 
stately  revel.  Memory  returned,  and  tears  of  calm  and  deep 
delight  slowly  trickled  down  his  venerable  face.  Something 
seemed  to  be  playing  the  deuce  with  old  Martin — his  features 
worked  convulsively,  and  once  or  twice  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
cuff  of  his  blue-coated  livery,  which  he  had  donned  in  honour  of 
the  occasion. 

"  Fill  me  my  father's  cup,"  said  Sir  Malcolm,  pointing  to  the 
chalice-like  looking  vessel,  probably  the  relic  of  some  suppressed 
monastery  ;  "  fill  it  to  the  brim.  Before  the  lethargy  of  age  returns, 
I  would  fain  drain  it  to  the  health  of  my  faithful  friends  and 
servitors  in  the  old  hall  of  Keinton." 

The  cup  was  presented  to  him. 

"  If  I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  would,"  resumed  the  old  man, 
"  blame  the  times  and  not  your  ancient  master,  who  returns  to  the 
home  of  his  fathers  poor  in  all  save  honour  and  loving-kindness  to 
those  who  have  remembered  him  in  his  absence,  If  I  have  been 
a  hasty,  impetuous  lord  of  Keinton,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  an 
unkind  one." 

"  No,  no  !  "  shouted  the  men,  many  of  whom  were  as  grey-headed 
as  the  speaker  ;  "  Long  live  Sir  Malcolm !  God  bless  our  lady  and 
her  children  !  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Malcolm,  "  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  address  you,  for  I  am  old,  very  old  ;  but  my  children's 
children  will  remain  amongst  you.  Love  them  as  you  have  loved 
me — serve  them  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me,  and  may  you 
never  know  a  worse  master  that  I,  with  all  my  faults,  have  been. 
God  bless  you  !  thank  you  !  bless  you  !  " 

The  speaker  drained  off  the  cup,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
looks  of  Mary,  who  feared  that  so  unusual  a  libation,  joined  to  the 
excitement  of  his  return,  would  injure  her  father's  health,  which 
was  feeble  as  the  lamp  of  life  in  a  new-born  infant ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  he  took  his  seat,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  board 
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with  the  self-possession  of  former  years.  The  tenantry  and 
peasants  were  regaled  upon  the  lawn,  and  frequently  the  loud 
echo  of  their  mirth  caused  a  pause  in  the  conversation  in  the 
baronial  hall. 

"  Martin  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  knight,  for  the  first  time 
perceiving  that  the  huntsman  had  donned  the  livery  of  his  house  ; 
"  strip  off  that  blue-coated  badge  ;  and  never,  while  I  live,  let  me 
see  thee  in  it  again." 

"  Sir  Malcolm  !  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  huntsman. 

"  Strip  !  strip  !  I  say  !  "  impetuously  added  his  master,  seeing 
that  he  hesitated  ;  "  am  I  not  lord  of  Keinton — of  the  lands  of  my 
forefathers — in  my  old  seat  again  ?  Here,  while  I  live,  my  will,  at 
least  is  law.     Is  it  not,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Here  and  everywhere  to  me,  dear  father,"  replied  the  daughter, 
gazing  on  him  with  looks  of  pride  and  filial  affection. 

Martin  saw  that  his  master  was  once  more  in  possession  of  all 
his  former  faculties,  and  felt  that  a  moment  like  the  present  was 
not  one  in  which  his  pleasure  ought  to  be  disputed ;  he  therefore, 
without  further  observation,  stripped  off  the  livery  which  he  had 
donned  with  so  much  pride  in  honour  of  the  day. 

"  Here  old  Honesty,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  pointing  to  a  seat 
beside  him ;  "  here  to-day  must  be  thy  place ;  here,  beside  the 
master — the  friend,"  he  added,  "  whom  thou  hast  served  with 
unexampled  fidelity ;  here  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  who  are 
united  to  thee  in  all  but  blood." 

The  colour  mounted  to  Martin's  cheeks  ;  he  would  have  spoken, 
but  could  not ;  the  words  were  choking  him.  Despite  his  modest 
resistance,  the  children  gathered  round  him,  and  gently  forced  him 
into  the  seat  by  their  grandfather's  side  ;  a  feat  which  they  accom- 
plished amid  the  approving  smiles  of  Mary  and  her  husband. 

Oh,  they  were  happy  that  night,  when  after  dinner  the  chairs 
were  drawn  round  the  huge  fire  which  burnt  briskly  in  the  hall. 
The  children,  however,  could  not  long  remain  seated,  but  gathered 
in  a  knot  round  their  grandfather's  seat,  and  eagerly  questioned 
him  touching  the  history  of  the  steel-clad  knights  and  stately 
dames  whose  portraits  seemed  to  smile  complacently  upon  their 
descendants  from  the  wall.  The  youngest,  a  rosy  little  cherub  two 
years  old,  was  seated  on  the  old  man's  knee,  her  hand  entwined  in 
his  long  silver  beard. 

Fearful  of  the  effect  which  excitement  might  produce  upon  a 
frame  already  so  debilitated  as  her  father's,  Mary  several  times 
would  have  persuaded  him  to  retire  to  rest,  but  he  declined.  The 
day  before  he  would  have  obeyed  her  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child.  Each  time  she  urged  her  request,  he  would  reply,  looking 
round  the  circle  with  a  smile  of  delight : 

"  Not  yet,  Mary,  not  yet ; "  and  then  the  children  would  renew 
their  questions  and  their  mirth. 
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The  night  was  advanced  when  his  daughter,  for  the  last  time, 
pressed  her  request. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  be  it  so.  But  before  I  go,  Mary,"  he 
added,  "  seat  thyself,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  sit  when  a  child,  at 
my  feet,  and  sing  me  my  favourite  song ;  it  is  years  since  I  have 
heard  it." 

"  Not  to-night,  dear  father  ;  my  heart  is  so  full  of  happiness 
that " 

"  To-night,"  said  the  old  man,  interrupting  her  ;  "  I  feel  that  I 
shall  sleep  soundly  if  I  hear  it  once  again." 

The  young  people  joined  their  request  to  their  grandfather's, 
and  Mary,  despite  her  reluctance,  was  forced  to  comply,  although 
it  was  not  without  a  tremor  of  indefinite  apprehension  that  she 
commenced  the  song. 

"  Stay,"  said  her  father,  as  the  first  notes  broke  tremulously 
forth  ;  "  thy  lute,  thy  lute." 

Martin  was  sent  to  seek  it.  While  he  was  gone,  the  cup  of  the 
knight  was  filled  by  his  grandson,  and  he  drank  to  them  all  and 
blessed  them.  There  was  something  solemn  in  the  act.  Mary, 
she  knew  not  why,  was  affected  to  tears  ;  she  exerted  herself, 
however,  to  throw  off  the  impression,  and  partially  succeeded. 

Martin  entered  the  hall  with  the  instrument,  and  placed  it  in 
his  mistress's  hands.  As  her  fingers-  swept  the  chords,  awakening 
the  well-remembered  air,  her  father,  with  a  smile  like  that  of  a 
pleased  child,  gently  closed  his  eyes,  and  let  his  head  fall  back  in 
the  chair,  as  if  to  catch  the  melody  he  loved.  The  words  of  the 
song  were  suited  to  the  Scene  and  feelings  of  those  who  were 
gathered  round  : 

I  love  the  vast  halls  where  my  fathers  of  old, 
When  the  cup  circled  round,  their  quaint  legends  told  ; 
And  with  welcome's  warm  words,  hearts  as  free  as  their  door, 
Had  a  smile  for  the  wealthy,  a  tear  for  the  poor ; 
Where  the  banquet  was  graced  by  woman's  sweet  smile, 
Who  controlled  its  excess,  yet  adorned  it  the  while  ; 
And  whose  eyes  flash'd  as  bright  as  the  glare  on  its  walls, 
As  she  moved  through  the  dance  in  my  father's  old  halls. 

At  the  end  of  the  symphony,  which  Mary  played  upon  her  lute 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse,  a  deep  sigh  broke  from  Sir 
Malcolm,  and  a  tear  was  observed  to  steal  down  his  withered  cheek. 

"  Father,"  gently  whispered  his  child,  "  these  feelings  are  too 
much  for  you.     I  will  finish  the  song  another  time  to  you." 

"No,  no.     Go  on." 

"  Not  to-night." 

"Go  on,  Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  in  the  tone  of  a  child  disturbed 
from  its  sleep  ;  "  pray  go  on.  I  am  happy  while  I  hear  you — quite 
happy." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  refusing  a  request  so  urged.     The 
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Lady  of  Stan  field  continued  her  strain,  but  this  time  with  her  eyes 
anxiously  fixed  upon  her  father's  countenance  : 

How  gay  were  those  halls  when  old  winter  had  drest, 
Each  carved  oaken  beam  in  its  holly-green  vest ; 
And  the  noble  and  brave,  youth  and  beauty  met  there, 
To  welcome  old  winter  and  laugh  away  care. 
Then  soft  lips  were  pressed,  then  breathed  the  deep  vow, 
And  the  white  berries  plucked  from  the  mistletoe  bough  ; 
Such  once  were  the  scenes  in  those  time-honoured  walls, 
When  old  Christmas  kept  house  in  my  fathers'  old  halls. 

The  last  cadence  died  trembling  away  upon  the  lips  of  the  singer, 
for  the  recollection  of  other  days  came  over  her  as  she  sang  her 
father's  favourite  song  ;  she  had  been  no  higher  than  his  knee 
when  he  first  taught  it  her  ;  and  many  a  mingled  scene  of  joy  and 
tears  had  passed  since  then  in  the  chequered  drama  of  her  life. 

"  What  a  sweet  melody,"  obseiwed  her  eldest  son ;  "  no  wonder 
grandfather  is  so  fond  of  it.  But  see,"  he  added,  "  how  calmly  he 
sleeps." 

Herbert  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  chair,  and  observed  that  the 
head  of  Sir  Malcolm  had  slightly  fallen  upon  his  breast.  Still  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  that  he  more  than  slept. 

"  You  had  better  wake  your  father,  Mary,"  he  observed  ;  "  the 
excitement  of  the  day  has  been  too  much  for  him.  The  hour  is 
getting  late  ;  'tis  time  that  he  retired  to  rest." 

His  wife  rose  from  the  cushion  upon  which  she  had  been  seated 
at  Sir  Malcolm's  feet,  and,  leaning  over  the  chair,  would  have 
awakened  him  with  a  kiss ;  but  the  instant  her  lips  touched  his 
venerable  cheek,  a  shriek  escaped  her,  and  she  sank  senseless  in 
her  astonished  husband's  arms.  The  Knight  of  Keinton  was  dead ; 
the  feeble  breath  of  life  had  passed  away  while  he  was  listening 
to  the  song  he  had  taught  his  girl  in  childhood, — the  song  which 
reminded  him  of  home  and  the  hundred  tender  associations  con- 
nected with  that  dear  word — associations  which  no  other  spot  can 
weaken,  or  time  or  absence  destroy  ;  for  they  are  amongst  the  first 
which  the  heart  receives  and  retains  the  longest.  A  week  after 
the  return  of  Sir  Malcolm  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers  saw  him 
consigned  to  their  tomb  in  the  village  church,  where  an  altar  tomb, 
with  half-effaced  escutcheons,  still  marks  the  spot  where  rests  the 
stout  old  Royalist. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  it  became  evident  to  all  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  approaching  his  person,  that  the  days  of  the 
Protector  were  numbered  ;  his  body  was  perishing,  whilst  his  mind 
still  retained  its  healthful  vigour  on  every  point  save  one — the 
dread  of  assassination  haunted  him  ;  he  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  feared  poison  in  every  dish,  and  at  times  looked  with 
suspicion  even  upon  those  whom  years  of  fidelity  and  the  ties  of 
blood  entitled  to  his  confidence.     By  the  Act  which  the  obsequious 
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Parliament  had  passed,  his  son  Richard  was  named  his  successor. 
At  times  he  was  doubtful  even  of  him — the  son  of  his  blood. 
Such  was  the  fatal  effect  produced  by  the  various  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  acting  upon  a  morbid  imagination.  Cromwell 
found,  at  the  last  stage  of  his  existence,  that  he  had  purchased 
greatness  at  the  price  of  happiness.  His  general  residence  was  at 
Hampton  Court,  and,  upon  state  occasions,  St.  James's.  His  Court 
was  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  irreproachable  purity  of  its 
morals,  but  for  the  illustrious  names  which  graced  it.  Foremost 
of  these  was  Milton,  his  friend  in  youth  and  frequent  monitor. 

Pale  and  emaciated,  Oliver  was  seated  in  his  cabinet  arranging 
his  papers,  destroying  some  and  numbering  others,  when  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door  disturbed  him.  It  seems  his  highness  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  signal,  for,  Avithout  turning  his  head,  he  said,  "  Come 
in  !  "  and  Dick  of  the  Belt,  one  of  the  few  who  still  retained  his 
confidence,  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Well,"  demanded  Cromwell.  "  what  is  thy  report  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  report,  your  highness,"  replied  the  honest 
soldier  ;  "  neither  mutiny  amongst  the  men  nor  disaffection  in  the 
City." 

"  ThoTi  art  too  honest,  Dick.  The  truthfulness  of  thine  own 
heart  renders  thee  unsuspicious  of  the  falsehood  of  others.  Hast 
seen  no  sinister  glances  fall  at  thy  approach — observed  no 
whisperings  in  my  household  ?  The  very  curs  who  fawn  upon 
me,  and  eat  my  daily  bread,  plot  against  my  life  !  I  doubt  them 
— doubt  all  mankind  !     At  times  I  doubt  e'en  thee  !  " 

"  You  are  wrong,  then,  your  highness." 

"  Perhaps,",  replied  the  sick  man,  musingly,  "  perhaps — perhaps." 

"These  fancies,  your  highness,  are  destroying  you,"  said  Dick, 
without  offering  the  least  reply  to  the  implied  suspicions,  which 
he  passed  over,  although  he  felt  it  keenly,  as  he  would  the  fancy 
of  a  sick  child.     "  Show  yourself  more  amongst  the  people." 

"  What !  give  the  assassins  the  opportunity  they  seek  ?  " 

"  Review  your  Ironsides,"  continued  the  soldier;  "  the  sight  will 
warm  your  blood." 

"  Never  again,"  interrupted  Cromwell ;  "  'tis  sluggish,  cold,  frozen 
at  the  heart.  The  dark  shadow  of  the  tomb  is  on  me,  and  I  must 
die  ! — die  with  my  glorious  plans  but  half-achieved,  with  England's 
liberties  unsettled — thwarted — thwarted,  where  most  I  looked  for 
aid.  The  old,  old  leaven  of  corruption  is  at  work  amongst  the 
people,  and  Richard,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  speaking  rather  to 
himself  than  his  hearer,  "will  prove  unable  to  contend  with  it. 
He  hath  a  kind  heart,  but  a  weak  one.  Oh,  but  for  one  year  of 
my  former  energy  ! — but  one  year — one  year  !  " 

"  Trust  me,  your  highness  has  many  years  to  live  ;  report  speaks 
wonders  of  your  new  physician — the  great  German  doctor,  Martin 
Shultz." 
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"  He  is  a  stranger." 

"But  friend  of  Milton,"  added  Dick  of  the  Belt,  who  knew  how 
unbounded  was  the  speaker's  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
poet.  "  Sergeant  Hakabut  was  all  but  dead  of  the  slow  fever 
which  consumed  him,  till  he  followed  the  prescriptions  of  the 
stranger.  You  should  see  him  now,  your  highness  ;  he  can  bear 
harness  with  the  best  man  in  the  regiment." 

Oliver  remained  for  several  minutes  silent,  as  if  meditating  some 
important  resolution  :  rising  from  his  seat,  he  walked  at  last  towards 
a  steel  casket  which  stood  upon  one  of  the  marble  consoles  in  the 
room  ;  and  opening  it  with  a  key  which  he  wore  suspended  from 
a  black  ribbon  round  his  neck,  he  drew  from  it  a  paper,  carefully 
folded,  and  placed  it  in  the  soldier's  hand. 

"  What  is  this,  your  highness  ?  "  demanded  Dick  of  the  Belt. 

"Life  or  death's  warrant,"  answered  the  Protector,  gloomily; 
"  a  spell  to  thaw  the  frozen  current  of  my  blood  or  keep  it  ice  for 
ever.  Doff  thy  gear,  and  dress  thyself  like  a  citizen;  ride  to 
London  ;  thou  knowest  Cheapside  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  my  horse  its  manger." 

"  Seek  one  of  the  foreign  chemists  who  reside  there,  no  matter 
which — there  may  be  safety  in  the  very  hazard  ;  give  him  this 
prescription,  and  lose  not  sight  of  him  till  it  is  compounded. 
Observe  him  well,"  he  added  ;  "  if  his  eye  meets  not  thine  freely, 
if  he  hesitates,  asks  idle  questions,  or  seems  ill-disposed,  seek  out 
another ;  breathe  to  no  human  ear  thy  errand,  not  even  to  thy 
wife  ;  repeat  it  not  to  thyself,  but  do  it  as  'twere  a  secret  thing 
'twixt  Heaven  and  thee  ;  and  now  depart — there  needs  no  pro- 
testations from  men  approved  like  thee." 

Dick  of  the  Belt,  after  carefully  concealing  the  prescription  in 
his  doublet,  saluted  the  speaker,  and  left  the  cabinet  without  a 
word,  more  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  than  if  the 
Protector  had  named  him  captain  of  the  Ironsides — in  his  opinion 
the  highest  dignity  man  could  attain  on  earth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cromwell,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  "  I  will  struggle 
with  the  grim  phantom  Death.  Why  should  I  fear  the  contest  ? 
I  have  braved  his  frown  in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  nor  felt  one 
throb  of  fear.  My  days  as  yet  are  far  from  old  ;  my  energies 
unwasted.  'Tis  but  to  will  to  live,  and  live.  Charles  !  "  he  added, 
as  if  apostrophising  some  invisible  being  near,  "  the  day  is  long, 
far  distant  yet,  ere  I  confront  thee  at  the  Judgment-seat ;  and  when 
it  comes  I'll  meet  it  as  firmly  as  I  e'er  met  thee  in  the  battle-field. 
The  cause — the  cause  was  good — in  that  I  place  my  trust.  God,  as 
posterity,  will  judge  alike  between  a  people's  sufferings  and  its 
tyrant's  downfall." 

With  thee  words  the  speaker  reseated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
once  more  b    :aine  occupied  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers. 

Cheapskh-.  before  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  did  not  take 
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place  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  comparatively  a  narrow 
street,  with  overhanging  houses,  whose  quaintly-carved  balconies 
and  gables  denoted  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudors;  many 
of  the  mansions  were  of  still  earlier  date.  Amongst  the  oldest  of 
these  was  a  low  wooden  hostel,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Rest,  chief! y  frequented  by  foreign  traders  and  country  dealers 
arriving  in  the  metropolis  to  supply  themselves  with  merchandise 
or  barter  their  wares.  It  had  also  long  been  known  to  the  pro- 
scribed Royalists  as  a  secure  asylum,  when  ch*cumstances  rendered 
their  presence  in  London  indispensable  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
plots  which  were  continually  carried  on  for  the  restoration  of  the 
king,  an  event  not  more  impatiently  desired  by  Charles  than  by 
his  party,  especially  the  clerical  portion  of  it,  whom  the  Inde- 
pendents had  driven  from  their  livings,  and  persecuted  with  more 
fanaticism  than  prudence ;  for  few  men  hate  so  deeply,  or  conspire 
so  perseveringly,  as  priests,  no  matter  of  what  church.  Fortunately, 
the  truths  of  religion  cannot  be  affected  by  the  sacerdotal  fury  of 
those  who  abuse  it. 

A  number  of  guests  were  taking  their  morning  draught  in  the 
great  room  of  the  hostel,  and  talking  over  the  news  of  the  Pro- 
tector's reported  illness,  when  Dick  of  the  Belt,  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  plodding  citizen,  made  his  appearance  amongst  them. 
Although  his  black  doublet  and  steeple-crowned  hat  were  of  the 
most  pacific  character,  there  was  a  certain  stiffness  in  his  carriage 
and  decision  in  his  step  which,  to  the  practised  eye  of  a  military 
man,  indicated  at  once  that  he  either  was,  or  had  been,  a  soldier. 
His  object,  on  entering  the  house,  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
name  of  the  principal  chemist  in  the  street,  without  compromising 
his  errand  by  any  direct  questions.  For  this  purpose  he  seated 
himself  near  to  a  quiet-looking  personage,  whom,  from  his  costume, 
he  took  to  be  a  foreign  trader,  and  called  for  his  morning  draught. 
A  group  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  were  eagerly  discussing  the 
news  and  the  politics  of  the  day. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  one,  whose  language  bespoke  a  condition  far 
above  his  appearance,  which  was  that  of  a  scrivener's  clerk,  "  that 
he  cannot  recover ;  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved  him — the 
renowned  Dr.  Martin  Shultz — has  been  dismissed ;  he  will  trust  to 
no  one,  so  great  is  his  fear  of  being  poisoned.  Captain  Seekgood 
told  my  master  as  much  when  he  came  to  give  directions  for 
drawing  up  his  marriage  contract  with  the  widow  of  Alderman 
Stuffit," 

"  Is  the  widow  rich  ?  "  demanded  a  rakish-looking  man,  whose 
doublet  denoted  that  he  was  in  bad  odour  with  his  tailor. 

"  Her  good  man  left  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  questioner,  "  ten  thousand  pounds  ? — and 
throws  herself  away  upon  a  rascally  crop-eared  knave  who,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  was  pilloried  in  the  late  king's  time,  when  she 
might  have  a  loyal  gentleman  whose  name  dates  from  the  Conquest !" 

"  Thyself,  for  instance,"  said  the  scrivener's  clerk,  with  a  smile. 
"  Ah  !  Master  Winton,  that  game  is  gone  by  ;  thou  art  no  longer 
the  jaunty  Cavalier,  whose  long  rapier,  jingling  spurs,  and  dashing 
plume  used  to  bring  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizens  to  the 
windows  to  gaze  after  thee  as  thou  kepts't  to  the  crown  of  the 
causeway  down  Cheapside.     The  times  are  changed." 

"  True,"  replied  the  party  thus  addressed ;  "  but  they  will  change 
again  ere  long,  or  the  devil  will  prove  a  lenient  creditor." 

A  laugh  from  some,  and  a  scowl  from  others,  followed  this 
observation,  which,  however  veiled,  contained  an  allusion  to  the 
death  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Bond,  on  whose  death  the  Royalists 
observed,  that  Cromwell  had  already  given  bond  to  the  devil  for 
his  own  appearance. 

"  Who  is  this  Dr.  Martin  Shultz,"  demanded  Dick  of  the  Belt  of 
his  neighbour,  "  of  whom  the  clerk  spake  just  now  ?  " 

"  I  know  notin,"  replied  the  man,  in  a  strong  foreign  accent ; 
"mine  pusiness  brings  me  to  London  in  two  weeks  ago.  I  know 
notin  but  mine  pusiness." 

"  You  are  a  German,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yaw." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  articles  you  trade  in  ?  "  added  Dick,  who 
thought  he  might  converse  more  securely  with  a  foreigner  than 
any  of  the  doubtful-looking  persons  present. 

"  Yes — very  well.  I  sell  many  drogues  from  mine  land  to 
London  ;  de  perfume  from  India,  and  spice  to  confection  de  wine- 
possets  !  Englishmen,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  love  de  wine 
possets." 

"  This,"  thought  the  inquirer  to  himself,  "  must  be  about  the 
best  person  to  inquire  of  ;  "  and  he  determined  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  called  for  a  jack  of  red 
wine,  and  invited  the  stranger  to  partake  it  with  him,  a  courtesy 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  the  German  dealer  in  drugs  accepted. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  obsexwed  the  soldier,  as  they  were  sipping  their 
wine,  "  that  you  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  your 
distinguished  countryman." 

"  Yot  countryman  ?  "  demanded  the  dealer  in  drugs. 

"Dr.  Martin  Shultz." 

"And  vot  der  teufel  do  you  know  of  him?"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  You  do  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yaw — yes — that  is  I  have  heard  of  him.  He  saved  de  life  of 
de  burgomeister  of  mine  stadt,  or  town  you  call  it.  Very  great 
man — wonderful  man  !  " 

"  You  deal,  then,  I  suppose,"  inquired  Dick,  "  with  some  of  the 
foreign  chemists  in  Cheapside  ?  " 
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"Yes — all  buy  wid  me;  all  buy — Herr  Schwatz,  Fuldbash, 
Krutner — all ;  I  know  dem  all.  Goot-bye,"  he  added  ;  "  I  have  to 
make  von  visit  to  Herr  Krutner  now  ;  dis  time  must  not  make  him 
to  wait  for  me." 

"  Where  is  his  shop  ?  " 

"  He  keep  no  shop  ;  he  live  in  house  in  de  strasse." 

"  In  what  ?  " 

"  In  de  street  you  call  him.     Goot-bye ;  it  is  mine  time." 

With  these  words,  which  Dick  had  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, the  German  drained  the  last  draught  in  the  jack,  and  left 
the  room.  The  disguised  soldier,  after  paying  his  score,  hastily 
followed  him,  determined  to  get  the  ordinance  of  the  physician 
made  up  by  the  very  customer  whom  his  late  companion  was  about 
to  visit.  He  followed  him  cautiously  at  a  distance,  till  he  saw  him 
enter  a  house  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  running 
from  Cheapside  to  Lombard-street.  The  trader  seemed  surprised 
and  somewhat  amazed  when  they  met  at  the  door. 

"  Vot !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  seek  Herr  Krutner  too  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Come,  den,  mit  me.     I  will  show  you." 

The  speaker  gave  a  peculiar  knock,  which  Dick  noticed  ;  but 
thought  it  merely  the  fashion  of  his  country,  and  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened,  entered  the  long,  narrow  passage  without  fear  or 
misgiving.  At  the  end  was  a  second  door,  conducting  to  a  low 
room,  in  which  were  six  or  seven  persons  seated  at  a  table.  His 
conductor  said  a  few  words  in  German,  and  in  an  instant  Dick,  to 
his  astonishment,  found  himself  seized  by  two  men,  and  several 
naked  swords  held  to  his  throat. 

"  Now,  rascal  !  "  said  his  late  companion,  speaking  in  excellent 
English,  "  tell  me  why  I  have  been  followed,  and  who  set  you  on 
to  dog  my  steps  ?  " 

The  party  thus  interrogated  could  scarcely  speak  for  surprise. 
Bitterly  did  he  curse  his  imprudence  when  he  saw  the  danger  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

"  Speak  !  "  continued  his  late  companion,  impatiently ;  "  I  will 
not  give  you  time  to  hatch  a  lie  !  " 

"  I  have  no  occasion  to  hatch  one,"  replied  Dick,  recovering  from 
his  astonishment ;  "  I  took  you  for  that  which  you  pretended  to 
be,  a  German  trader  ;  and,  having  an  occasion  to  visit  a  chemist, 
followed,  like  a  fool,  the  way  you  took." 

"  And  what  occasion,  knave  ?  " 

Dick  was  silent.  Not  even  death  would  have  induced  him  to 
betray  the  errand  upon  which  he  was  sent,  or  the  name  of  him  who 
sent  him.  Despite  his  resistance,  he  was  searched,  and  the  pre- 
scription found  upon  him  partly  confirmed  his  statement 

"  I  see,"  whispered  the  pretended  German  to  his  companions ; 
"  I  see  it  all.    This  is  really  the  ordinance  and  handwriting  of 
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Shultz.  I  know  it  well,  having  held  a  controversy  with  him  when 
he  was  professor  at  Heidelberg.  The  usurper,  fearful  of  being 
poisoned,  has  employed  this  man  to  get  it  secretly  made  up." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  demanded  one  of  the  party,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  famous  Killigrew,  and  the  previous  speaker  the 
expelled  head  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  ;t  To  let  him 
escape  were  ruin." 

"  Worse  than  a  crime,"  added  several, — ;'  a  blunder — for  there 
are  no  crimes  in  politics." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  intruder  should  be  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  Some  were  for  despatching 
him  at  once  ;  but  the  divine,  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  set  as 
a  spy  upon  them,  interfered  in  his  favour  ;  unless  not  to  be  avoided, 
he  objected  to  shedding  blood.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dick,  when 
informed  of  their  decision,  entreated  to  be  released,  offering  to  bind 
himself  by  every  oath  they  could  administer,  never  to  relate  a 
word  of  his  captivity,  or  point  out  to  any  human  being  their  place 
of  meeting. 

It  was  in  vain  ;  most  of  them  had  too  often  been  deceived 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  world  to  trust  him.  Besides, 
they  calculated,  and  not  without  reason,  the  effect  which  the 
absence  of  his  agent,  and  the  loss  of  the  prescription,  would 
produce  upon  the  already  shattered  health  of  Cromwell  ;  so  they 
gagged  their  prisoner,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  dragged  him 
to  the  cellar  of  the  house,  where  they  left  him  to  reflect  upon  his 
want  of  prudence,  and  curse  the  folly  which  had  betrayed  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  concealed  Royalists. 

Nothing  co  aid  equal  the  surprise  and  irritation  of  the  Protector 
when  he  found  that  his  agent  did  not  return.  The  gnawing 
impatience  of  his  heart  mounted  to  his  brain  ;  his  gloom  and 
mistrust  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  painful  to 
approach  him.  His  blood,  lately  dull  and  sluggish,  coursed  with  the 
fiery  rapidity  of  fever  through  his  veins,  and  it  became  evident 
to  all  that  his  days  were  numbered.  The  third  day  of  Dick's 
imprisonment  saw  Cromwell  on  his  death-bed,  his  family  weeping 
around  him,  and  the  Independents  already  looking  to  his  son 
Richard  for  the  distribution  of  those  favours  which,  with  all  their 
disinterestedness,  they  were  not  insensible  to. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  son  ;  "  I  would  sleep — my  soul 
is  heavy  ;  but  let  my  faithful  Ironsides  guard  the  doors  ;  let  none 
approach  my  chamber  but  sure  friends.  Fool,"  he  added,  bitterly, 
"  to  think  that  power,  even  when  exerted  for  the  people's  good, 
ever  yet  found  friends  !  " 

"  Father  ! " 

"  Tush,  boy,  tush  !  thou  wilt  live  to  find  it  true — to  remember 
the  dying  lion's  words — to  see  those  who  crouch  and  crawl,  turn 
like  wolves  to  rend  thee.  Hold  the  reins  tight.  Let  them  feel 
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the   bit   and   curb  of   iron — iron,  if  thou  wouldst  rule  in  peace. 
Would  Henry  were  here  !  " 

This  was  an  allusion  to  his  son  Henry,  then  in  Ireland,  whose 
firm  character  rendered  hi  in  more  fit  to  succeed  his  father  than  the 
peaceful  Richard. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  continued,  "  leave  me  to  meditate  alone — alone. 
God  !  in  the  grave,  I  shall  indeed  be  alone  !  " 

So  imperative  was  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  so  implicit  the 
obedience  which  his  family,  who  feared  as  well  Us  loved  him,  was 
accustomed  to  pay,  that  they  retired  from  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  man  into  the  ante-room,  where  numbers  of  Independent 
ministers  were,  in  the  peculiar  language  of  their  sect,  employed  in 
seeking  the  Lord.  The  doors  were  closed,  and  Cromwell  left 
alone.  Then  fell  upon  him  one  of  those  waking  dreams  which  so 
frequently  precede  death,  and  in  which  the  events  of  a  life  of 
many  years  are  compressed  into  a  few  moments1  space  ; — when  the 
varied  scenes  of  boyhood,  manhood,  age,  pass  like  a  mental 
panorama  before  the  fast-failing  sight.  Once  more  he  saw  himself 
'the  solitary  boy  at  Hinchinbrook,  wandering  in  the  woods  of  his 
ancestral  seat,  meditating  high  thoughts  and  dreams,  such  as  haunt 
the  patriot's  youth,  ere  the  stern  realities  of  life  wake  him  to 
action.  A  student  next,  he  paced  the  cloistered  halls  of  learning 
and  of  science.  Like  mists,  driven  by  the  tempest's  breath, 
shadowy  forms  seemed  gathering  round  his  couch — Hampden,  of 
lion  courage,  but  of  gentle  heart — Hampden,  the  pure,  the  virtuous 
patriot  ;  Pym,  Bradshaw,  Rupert,  Bond,  Fairfax,  Milton  —  all 
whom  he  had  known,  were  there.  Wildly  he  turned  his  head 
from  side  to  side  upon  his  restless  pillow.  No  sooner  did  he  fix 
them  upon  some  well-remembered  countenance,  than  it  melted  and 
became  confounded  with  the  mist  which  veiled  his  dying  eyes. 

"  I  live,"  he  murmured,  "  but  my  brain  must  surely  be 
wandering.  What  should  the  dead  do  here  ?  would  I  could  sleep — 
oh  !  would  that  I  could  sleep  !  " 

The  sufferer  closed  his  eyes,  but  in  vain  ;  the  vision  continued 
still  to  haunt  him  ;  again  with  terrible  distinctness  he  saw  the 
fatal  scaffold  reared  against  Whitehall,  and  the  pale,  proud  features 
of  Charles,  as  he  knelt  ready  to  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  the 
masked  headsman.  Cromwell  trembled  violently,  and  the  cold 
perspiration  trickled  down  his  massive  forehead,  as  he  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  burning  eye-balls  to  shut  out  the  vision. 

"  Why  glare  on  me  ?  "  he  cried  ;  "  I  can  meet  thy  gaze  ;  against 
the  balance  of  thy  death  I  cast  thy  many  perjuries,  numerous  as 
the  hairs  of  thy  dishonoured  head.  Pale  phantom,  thou  canst  not 
frighten  me  !  "  he  added  ;  "  my  heart  may  beat,  my  eyelids  quiver, 
and  the  damp  dew  of  death  start  on  my  front,  for  these  are  human, 
and  the  signs  of  human  weakness  ;  but  my  soul  thou  canst  not 
appal — its  judgment  lies  beyond  thee." 
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Suddenly  the  scene  seemed  to  change,  and  he  was  again  in  the 
chamber  of  the  astrologer  Lilly,  gazing  upon  the  mirror  in  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  represented  the  execution  of  the  king  and  his 
own  shadow  dangling  on  a  gibbet.  The  latter  scene,  to  his 
imagination,  was  acted  over  again. 

"Why,  be  it  so,"  he  cried,  "the  scaffold  bears  no  dishonour — it 
is  the  crime  ;  posterity  will  judge  me.  If  these  are  thy  terrors, 
death,  thou  hast  not  crushed  my  spirit  yet." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  apostrophe,  the  spirit  of  Hampden  once 
more  appeared  to  him,  and  pointed  to  a  vast  stone,  something  like 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  magnificent  temple,  the  materials  for 
erecting  which  were  scattered  round.  In  the  centre  of  a  triangle 
upon  it  were  engraved  the  words  "  Liberty,  Justice,  and 
Equality."  A  crowd  of  crowned  and  mitred  things  in  human  form 
were  labouring  to  uproot  it,  but  in  vain.  Then  Cromwell  saw  that 
his  labours  had  not  been  in  vain  ;  a  calm,  sweet  sleep  fell  on 
him  ;  the  spirit  of  Hampden  was  beside  him,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
slept. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"When  Cromwell  awoke  from  that  profound  sleep  which  so 
frequently  is  the  precursor  of  death,  he  found  Milton  kneeling  by 
his  side  absorbed  in  prayer.  Through  life  there  had  been  an 
unbroken  chain  of  confidence  between  these  two  remarkable  men 
— both  imbued  with  the  same  sentiments  in  religion,  both  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  England. 
If  in  the  heart  of  the  Protector  these  feelings  were  alloyed  by  a 
vein  of  personal  ambition,  they  were  redeemed  by  courage,  genius, 
aud  that  passionate  love  of  country  which  makes  man  either  a 
martyr  or  a  hero — which  prompts  to  lofty  deeds,  and  writes  a 
name  on  the  imperishable  rock  of  fame. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  he  exclaimed,  his  eye  wandering  round  the 
chamber  till  it  rested  at  last  on  the  well-known  countenance  of  the 
poet.  "  Ah,  Milton  !  still  on  earth,  then — still  left  to  struggle  with 
the  terrors  of  o'ershadowing  death  !  " 

•*  Shadows  which  vanish  to  the  eye  of  faith,"  observed  his 
friend. 

"  True,"  said  Cromwell,  knitting  his  heavy  brow,  as  if  gazing  on 
some  invisible  enemy  ;  "  death  vanquishes  to  be  himself  o'ercome. 
I  have  braved  him  on  the  field  amid  the  battle's  din— by  the  red 
watch-fire's  light  stood  face  to  face  with  him.  Wliy  should  I 
fear  him  now  ? — and,"  he  added  "  he  comes  clothed  in  terrors  which 
might  appal  a  heart  and  nerves  of  iron.  See,  he  bears  upon  his 
grim  and  ghastly  front  a  regal  crown  ;  his  purple  robe  is  stained 
with  blood.     A  vaunt  !     Charles,  avaunt !     Avaunt !  thou  shadow 
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of  a  realmless   king ;   anon   before   the  Judgment-seat  I'll  meet 

thee  ! " 

"This  is  fancy,  born  of  sick  thoughts  and  fainting  nature," 
observed  the  poet ;  "  why  shouldst  thou  fear  him  ?  " 

"  "Why,  aye,  the  cause  I  struck  for  was  my  country's  freedom — 
the  peace  and  glory  of  our  island  home.  His  scaffold  was  a  beacon 
to  make  tyrants  tremble.  Point  not,  pale  spectre,  to  thy  broken 
sceptre  and  thy  blood-stained  robe.  Thy  crimes  dishonoured  them 
— thy  death  atoned  them.  It  was  thy  destiny.  I  but  fulfilled  the 
will  of  Him  who  sent  me." 

"And  "Who  alone  can  judge  thee,"  rejoined  Milton. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  dying  man,  after  a  pause,  "  as  my  earthly  sight 
grows  dim,  scale  after  scale  falls  from  my  mental  sight.  I  see  the 
ulcer  of  my  soul — the  angel's  sin — ambition  !  " 

"  Love  of  country,"  interrupted  the  poet,  willing  to  calm  the  last 
moments  of  the  man  who,  despite  his  weakness,  he  loved  with  a 
brother's  love.  "  Death  refines  the  heart — consumes  the  worthless 
dross,  and  pure  ore  remains." 

"  Why  should  he  haunt  me,  then  ?  Why  should  the  shadows  of 
a  hundred  kings  stand  threatening  round  my  couch  ?  And  she, 
my  child,  my  pale  and  suffering  child,  she  whom  I  love  with  the 
deep  tenderness  of  a  father's  love,  why  should  she  stand  beside 
my  couch  to  curse  me  ?  Milton,"  he  added,  wildly,  "  I  may 
deceive  mankind,  but  not  myself.  No  human  deed  was  ever 
sanctified  by  blood.     W^ho — who  made  me  his  judge  ?  " 

"  The  people,  whom  he  outraged  ;  humanity,  whose  rights  he 
trampled  on.  Cromwell,"  added  the  poet,  grasping  his  hand, 
"  the  voice  which  never  yet  deceived  thee  bids  thee  peace — bids 
thee  weigh  the  sin  of  thy  ambition  'gainst  the  great  work  achieved  ; 
thy  lust  of  empire  'gainst  a  crown  refused." 

"  Why,  aye,  I  did  refuse  it !  I  struggled  bravely  with  the 
tempter  ;  but  I  did  refuse  it  !  " 

"  Die,  then,  in  peace,"  said  Milton  ;  "  die,  and  leave  a  name  for 
other  ages  to  wonder  at !  Like  the  mystic  column  placed  by 
Israel's  God  between  His  chosen  people  and  their  foes,  thy  giant 
form  shall  stand,  casting  dark  shadows  on  the  past,  light  on  the 
future — a  thing  of  awe  which  men  shall  tremble  at." 

"  'Tis  past  !  "  said  Cromwell,  as  his  eyes  flashed  with  unearthly 
fire  at  the  inspired  words  of  the  speaker,  which  fell  upon  his  ear 
like  the  sentence  of  posterity  absolving  the  weakness  of  his 
humanity  in  the  grandeur  of  his  genius  and  energy  of  his 
patriotism,  "  As  I  fix  my  gaze,  the  phantoms  of  crowned  vampires 
that  would  fright  my  soul  recede,  fainter  and  fainter,  at  the  light 
of  truth.  I  can  die  now,"  he  added  ;  "  die  calmly — die  like 
God's  soldier  and  the  people's." 

The  door  of  the  apartment  was  slowly  opened,  and  a  man  in  the 
first  prime  of  life  entered  timidly,  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
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last  moments  of  the  speaker,  whom  he  resembled  somewhat  in 
features.  The  likeness  would  have  been  stronger,  had  not  the 
mild  expression  of  his  countenance  given  him  an  air  of  timidity 
and  softness  almost  feminine,  when  compared  with  the  iron  face 
of  the  Protector. 

Richard  Cromwell — for  it  was  his  son — approached  the  bed,  and, 
kneeling  at  the  side,  silently  kissed  the  hand  of  his  expiring  father. 

"  Richard  !  " 

"  Father  !  "  said  the  young  man,  a  tear  stealing  down  his  cheek, 
"  bless  me  ere  you  die  !  " 

"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  on  thee,"  said  the  dying  man, 
firmly  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head  ;  "  may  His  spirit  strengthen 
thee  to  follow  in  thy  father's  steps,  but  to  avoid  his  errors  ;  I  leave 
thee  in  a  path  beset  with  thorns,  pitfalls,  and  snares.  Mistrust  the 
tongue  which  praises  thee ;  for  treason  speaks  with  honeyed 
breath.  Grasp  the  reins  firmly  with  a  hand  of  iron  ;  and,  whate'er 
betide,  seek  England's  glory,  boy,  beyond  thine  own." 

"  Father,  dear  father  !  "  sobbed  Richard,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
restrain  his  tears ;  "think  not  on  me,  but  of  thyself  and  Heaven. 
The  preachers  of  the  "Word  wait  in  the  ante-chamber  to  pray  with 
thee.  The  prayer  of  righteous  men  availeth  much.  Shall  I  admit 
them  ?  " 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,"  said  the  dying  man,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  clammy  brow  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts  ;  "  my  task  is  not 
ended  yet.  Raise  me,  Richard  ;  raise  me  on  my  pillow.  I  would 
meet  death  like  a  soldier,  face  to  face.  God  !  "  he  added,  with  a 
sigh,  "  the  strong  man's  strength  is  shrivelled  in  thy  hand  !  " 

Assisted  by  Milton,  his  son  lifted  him  from  the  centre  of  the 
bed,  into  which,  during  the  scene  we  have  described,  he  had 
gradually  fallen,  and  placed  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  on  which 
his  grisly  hair  fell  like  an  expiring  lion's  mane.  Although  his 
features  were  already  marked  by  the  rigid  lines  of  death,  his  eyes 
still  flashed  with  the  intelligence  of  genius,  as  if  the  spirit  lingered 
in  a  corpse. 

Imagining  that  the  father  might  have  some  private  communica- 
tion to  make  to  his  son,  Milton  would  haVe  withdrawn  from  the 
chamber  of  death  ;  but  with  a  glance  the  dying  man  indicated  his 
wish  that  he  should  remain. 

"  Remain,"  he  murmured  ;  "  for  thou  must  hear  my  last  will.  I 
know  thou  wilt  perform  it." 

"  Speak  !  "  said  the  poet. 

"  When  I  am  dust,"  he  added,  "  and  the  arm  which  struck  the 
crowned  despot  and  the  boy  Charles,  his  son,  at  Worcester  fight 
can  no  more  protect  its  master,  remove  my  body  secretly  to 
Huntingdon,  that  should  the  Stuart  ere  return,  his  ignoble 
vengeance  may  not  profane  the  clay  of  him  who  was  the  people's 
leader." 
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"  Father  ! "  exclaimed  Richard,  unable  to  conceal  his  astonish- 
ment at  what  appeared  to  him  so  extraordinary  a  request. 

"  Answer  me  not  ;  but  promise,  boy,"  said  the  Protector,  sternly  • 
"  thou  wouldst  not  have  the  hangman's  hand  touch  thy  father's 
ashes.  Bury  me  under  the  tree  facing  my  father's  grave.  I 
have  mused  there,  Milton,"  he  added,  "when  a  boy — dreamt  the 
high  dream  which  faith  hath  realised.  'Twas  there  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  tempered  my  soul  to  its  stern  work,  and  I  have  often 
thought,  amid  the  battle  din,  that  I  should  like  my  resting-place  to 
be  there." 

"  Father !  "  said  the  kneeling  Richard,  "  thy  wish  is  sacred.  May 
thy  blessing  be  fulfilled  as  I  perform  my  vow." 

"  Tis  well !  "  said  the  dying  man,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  as  if 
in  anticipation  he  had  defeated  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  ; 
"  nearer,  Richard,  thy  hand — thy  hand,  for  my  sight  fails  me,  and 
thy  features  seem  fading  from  my  view." 

"  I  am  here,  father  ;  here,  by  thy  side." 

"  Trust  not  to  Monk,"  whispered  the  Protector,  with  terrible 
distinctness  ;  "  his  heart  is  yet  more  hollow  than  his  word.  For 
years  I  have  watched  his  spirit  brooding  over  treason — treason  to 
the  people  and  their  cause.  Oh  !  but  for  a  month — for  one 
short  month  of  life  ! "  he  continued  ;  "  I'd  draw  the  serpent's 
fangs  ! " 

"  He  is  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  people,"  said  the  future  Protector, 
deeming  that  his  father's  senses  wandered,  and  that  his  suspicions 
were,  unfounded. 

"  I  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  traitor ! "  passionately  interrupted 
Cromwell  ;  "  a  scheming,  plotting  knave,  who  for  gold  or  honours 
would  betray  his  country — sell  her  young  freedom  for  vile  price 
of  gold — bring  back  the  Stuart — and  undo  the  work  which 
Hampden  died  for." 

"  I'll  watch  him,  father." 

"  As  thou  wouldst  a  serpent  with  head  erect  to  sting  thee  at  the 
first  movement.  Place  thy  heel  upon  him — crush  him,  or  thou  art 
lost,  and  Worcester  fight  won  for  the  cause  in  vain." 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  made,  Cromwell  sank  upon  his 
pillow  ;  his  ej-es  suddenly  lost  their  lustre,  and  became  fixed.  It 
was  evident  that  the  last  struggle  was  at  hand.  Milton  rose  from 
his  knees,  and,  advancing  to  the  folding  doors,  threw  them  wide 
open,  that  the  preachers  might  enter  and  witness  the  end  of  him  for 
whom,  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours,  so  many  prayers  had 
been  offered.  Several  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Protector's 
favourite  regiment,  the  Ironsides,  entered  with  them,  and  crowded 
round  the  bed,  gazing  with  stern  grief  upon  the  chief  who  had  so 
often  led  them  on  to  victory. 

"Lord!"  exclaimed  the  preacher,  "strengthen  him  at  this  the 
final  hour  ! " 
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"  Remember,  Richard  !  "  murmured  the  dying  man,  "  Monk — 
crush — crush  !  " 

"  Let  Thy  might  sustain  him  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
that  his  spirit  fail  not,  nor  his  feet  fall  into  the  snare  of  the  enemy." 

"  Enemy  !  "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  his  ear  catching  the  last  words 
of  the  prayer  of  the  preacher  ;  "  not  yet  crushed,  not  yet  subdued  ! 
My  sword — advance  my  Ironsides — strike  for  the  people's  rights 
— the  wing  of  the  God  of  victory  o'ershadows  us  !  " 

"  He  raves  !  "  whispered  one  of  the  ministers. 

"See,  see,  how  the  liveried  courtiers  fly — serry  your  squadrons — 
they  come — down,  thou  crowned  phantom,  down — the  sword  of 
Gideon — they  fly,  they  fly — the  block — the  axe — ha  !  the  blow  is 
struck— the  Lord  is  on  the  people's  side — the  victory  is  won — ended 
— my  task  is  ended." 

The  death-rattle  interrupted  his  further  speech.  There  was  a 
convulsive  movement  of  the  chest — a  straining  of  the  eyeballs — a 
stiffening  of  the  limbs — and  a  form  of  clay  alone  lay  stretched 
upon  the  couch  where  late  was  genius,  energy,  and  courage. 

A  deep  groan  from  Richard  Cromwell  announced  that  all  was 
over — that  he  who,  in  his  might,  had  shattered  a  throne,  and  from 
its  fragments  built  himself  a  seat  yet  more  honoured  ;  had  judged 
a  king,  refused  a  crown,  and  given  law  to  Europe,  had  passed  to  his 
account. 

Milton  remained  for  some  time  in  fervent  prayer  by  the  side  of 
the  couch  of  the  man  whose  greatness  he  had  admired,  whose  weak- 
ness mourned.  Rising  at  last,  he  approached  the  still  weeping 
Richard,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  True,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  the  task  should  be  mine." 

With  a  powerful  effort  of  self-command,  he  approached  the 
corpse,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  eyes,  reverently  closed  them. 
A  groan  burst  from  the  preachers  as  they  witnessed  the  last  act  of 
filial  duty.  To  them  the  dead  man  was  as  Joshua  to  Israel — the 
sword  and  champion  of  their  cause. 

"  Place,"  said  Milton,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  for  his  highness  the 
Protector  !  " 

Richard  Cromwell  bowed  his  head  to  conceal  the  tears  Avhich 
trickled  down  his  cheek  as  he  passed,  leaning  on  the  poet's  arm, 
from  the  chamber  of  death  to  his  own  apartments.  The  clash  of 
arms,  as  the  sentinel  saluted  him,  made  him  shudder,  for  it 
reminded  him  that  he  had  no  longer  a  father. 

Although  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  revived  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  their  great  enemy,  no  outbreak  or  public  demonstration 
of  their  joy  took  place.  The  stern  attitude  of  the  Independents 
awed  them,  and  they  rejoiced  in  fear  and  trembling.  Richard 
Cromwell  was  quietly  proclaimed  Lord  Protector  of  England  ;  and 
scarce  a  town  or  city  in  the  kingdom  but  sent  up  an  address  of 
congratulation  on  the  auspicious  event,  in  which  they  protested 
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their  fidelity  to  his  person,  and  offered  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  citizens  in  support  of  his  government  and  the  security  of  the 
cause. 

If,  -with  an  abnegation  seldom  found  in  men,  Cromwell,  whilst 
living,  had  refused  the  honours  of  Royalty,  they  were  lavished 
upon  him  when  dead ;  his  body,  clothed  in  a  purple  velvet  robe, 
was  exposed  in  the  presence-chamber — which  was  hung  with  black, 
and  lit  by  huge  wax  tapers  in  sconces  of  silver — upon  a  bier  of  cloth 
of  gold,  adorned  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  the 
crown,  sword,  and  sceptre  were  placed  beside  him.  His  faithful 
Ironsides  guarded  the  chamber,  through  which  the  citizens  were 
allowed  to  pass  in  mute  succession  ;  while  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Independent  ministers,  kneeling  round  the  estrade,  were 
occupied  in  prayer. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  day  which  preceded  the  interment  of 
the  body  that  Richard  Cromwell  was  seated  in  what  had  been  his 
father's  cabinet,  absorbed  in  meditation.  Letters  from  the  various 
commanders  and  leaders  of  the  army  were  lying  on  a  table 
besides  him — some  warning  him  of  Monk  ;  others  endeavouring 
to  instil  into  his  breast  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  Parliament, 
who  already  contemplated  the  recovery  of  that  influence  in  the 
government  of  affairs  of  which  his  father  had  so  unceremoniously 
deprived  them, 

"  Right,  father — thou  wert  right  !  "  exclaimed  Richard,  with  a 
sigh,  as  his  eyes  glanced  over  the  papers  ;  "  the  path  thou  hast  left 
me  to  pursue  is  indeed  beset  with  thorns.  Heavens  !  "  he  added, 
"how  fierce  are  human  passions  when  unrestrained  by  conscience 
and  religion  !  My  heart  sickens  at  the  mass  of  treachery  and  deceit 
unrolled  before  me." 

A  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  distracted  his  attention  from 
the  letters  which  had  excited  his  bitter  apostrophe  ;  the  sound  was 
a  relief  to  him,  and  he  bade  the  intruder  come  in. 

"  Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  design  ?  "  he  demanded,  as  a 
man  enveloped  in  a  mantle  and  slouched  hat,  which  entirely 
concealed  his  features,  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

The  intruder  threw  aside  his  disguise,  and  disclosed  the  coun- 
tenance of  Dick  of  the  Belt,  pale  and  haggard  with  the  long  con- 
finement he  had  undergone,  and  still  more  with  the  mental  agony 
he  had  endured.  The  death  of  the  Protector,  and  the  various 
rumours  of  conspiracy  amongst  the  Royalists  in  the  City,  had  set 
the  Independents  on  the  alert.  Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
house  in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined  ;  it  had  been  beset  by 
the  authorities  too  late  to  arrest  the  plotters  who  had  engaged  it, 
but  time  enough  to  release  Dick  from  the  starvation  which 
menaced  him  ;  for  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight  they  had  forgotten 
their  captive. 

"  Traitor  !  "  exclaimed  Richard,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword 
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u  Your  highness's  father,"  replied  Dick,  "  never  thought  me  so." 

"  Darest  thou  name  him  ?  " 

"Would  that  he  lived  to  do  me  justice  !  I  have  been  betrayed, 
but  never  treacherous.  Strike,"  he  added,  still  remaining 
unmoved  at  the  sight  of  the  weapon  which  the  Protector  had 
drawn  in  the  first  movement  of  his  indignation.  "  Strike  !  but 
hear  me." 

"  Right  !  "  said  Richard  ;  "  the  vilest  criminal  has  still  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  his  defence  ;  and  he  whose  office  it  is  to  execute  the 
law  is  bound  to  respect  it.  Speak  !  let  me  hear  what  glozing  lie — 
what  well-planned  tale  thou  hast  to  excuse  thy  treason  to  the  man 
who  trusted  thee  !  " 

The  rough  soldier,  without  heeding  the  reproach,  which  con- 
science told  him  was  unmerited,  related,  word  for  word,  all  that 
had  passed  between  himself  and  the  speaker's  father  the  evening 
he  had  charged  him  with  his  fatal  errand  ;  how,  step  by  step,  he 
had  been  beguiled  ;  how  the  very  precautions  he  had  taken  had 
led  to  his  detection  and  imprisonment.  There  is  an  accent  in  truth 
which  falsehood  cannot  imitate.  His  tale  was  so  clear,  and  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured  had  left  such  visible  traces  upon  his 
person,  that,  despite  his  anger  and  prejudice,  Richard  was  con- 
vinced of  his  loyalty  ;  the  doubt  had  passed  away. 

"  Rise  !  "  he  said,  extending  his  hand  ;  "  'tis  sweet  to  find  I  have 
an  enemy  the  less,  a  friend  the  more.  My  father's  faith  in  thee 
was  fixed  ;  and  he  trusted  few  men,  for  he  knew  mankind  too 
well.     Rise,"  he  added ;  "  I  have  employment  for  thee." 

For  the  first  time  since  his  imprisonment  a  smile  illumined  the 
haggard  countenance  of  Dick  of  the  Belt ;  his  honour  was  redeemed, 
and  he  thought  not  of  his  sufferings. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  what  way  I  can  show  my  fidelity 
to  my  master's  son,  or  prove  my  devotion  to  his  glorious  father's 
memory.  'Tis  true  I  am  weak  and  broken  with  the  want  of  food, 
and  the  unwholesome  air  of  my  damp  dungeon,  but  the  desire  to 
prove  my  faith  will  give  me  strength  once  more." 

"  At  midnight  seek  me  here,"  said  Richard. 

"  At  midnight,  your  highness  ?  "     » 

"  Refresh  thee  well,  for  thou  wilt  have  occasion  for  thy  recovered 
strength,  as  well  as  prudence.     A  journey  is  before  thee  !  " 

"  A  journey  ? " 

"  Aye ;  and  one  thou  wilt  be  proud  of,  for  I  intrust  thee  with  a 
treasure  dearer  than  life ;  a  thing  I  would  derobe  from  human 
malice — from  human  outrage.  Fail  not  the  hour,  if  ever  thou 
didst  love  or  reverence  bear  to  him  who  was  thy  master." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  when  Dick  entered  the  cabinet  of  the 
speaker,  he  found  Richard  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  two  grey-headed 
old  valets  of  the  deceased  Protector  conversing  in  low  whispers  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment.     All  four  were  enveloped  in  black  cloaks; 
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by  the  light  of  the  single  torch  which  dimly  lit  the  room  they 
showed  like  spectres  or  conspirators. 

"  Our  number  is  complete,"  said  Milton,  as  the  soldier  entered; 
"  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"Are  the  doors  of  the  presence-chamber  made  fast  ?  "  demanded 
the  Protector." 

"  They  are,  your  highness." 

"  And  the  guard  placed  ?  " 

"  All  has  been  done  as  you  commanded." 

"And  the  body  of  the  assassin  ?  " 

Milton  pointed  to  a  dark,  inanimate  object  lying  on  a  couch  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  which,  from  the  obscurity,  Dick  of  the 
Belt  had  not  till  then  observed.  Although  naturally  brave,  he  was 
superstitious,  and  a  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  his  veins  as  he 
perceived  that  the  inanimate  mass  bore  the  likeness  of  a  human 
form. 

"  Raise  it,"  said  Richard  Cromwell,  addressing  Dick,  at  the  same 
time  taking  the  torch  from  the  silver  sconce  in  which  it  burnt, 
"  and  follow  me." 

Without  waiting  to  see  that  his  orders  were  obeyed,  the  speaker 
drew  aside  the  arras  which  covered  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  opened  a  private  door,  which  led  to  a  staircase  cut 
in  the  walls  of  the  palace  ;  Milton  and  the  valets  followed,  and  the 
mysterious  procession  was  closed  by  Dick,  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
the  corpse,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet.  From  the  sickly 
odour  it  emitted,  he  judged  that  it  had  long  been  an  inmate  of  the 
grave  ;  and  he  secretly  wondered  for  what  unhallowed  purpose  its 
last  resting-place  had  been  violated. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  a  door  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  cabinet  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  party  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  where  rested  the  remains  of  the  Protector.  The  light 
fell  on  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  the  cloth  of  gold  which  covered 
the  bier,  the  sword  and  sceptre,  placed  there  as  in  mockery  of 
human  grandeur.  The  countenance  of  the  dead  man  was  calm 
and  stern,  the  traces  of  passion  which  had  marked  it  living  had 
already  receded  before  the  majesty  of  death.  .Upon  a  table  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  stood  a  coffin  covered  with  purple  velvet, 
ready  to  receive  the  body.  The  scene  altogether  was  so  strange 
that  "the  nerves  of  the  assistants  were  shaken.  For  the  first  time 
Dick  observed  that  the  robe  which  enveloped  the  corpse  he  bore 
was  exactly  similar  to  the  one  worn  by  the  late  Protector. 

Bending  their  knees  before  the  estrade,  Milton  and  Richard 
Cromwell  prayed  long  and  fervently  ;  the  tears  of  the  latter  coursed 
down  his  pale  cheeks  as  he  gazed,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the 
features  of  him  who  had  been  his  father.  Dick  of  the  Belt  would 
have  given  the  world  for  a  human  sound — something  to  break  the 
horrid  stillness  which  oppressed  him.     He  felt  like  a  man  suffering 
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under  the  influence  of  the  nightmare.  Repeatedly  did  he  ask 
himself  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  scene,  and  whose  was 
the  body  he  had  been  commissioned  to  bear. 

By  Richard  Cromwell's  command,  the  soldier  placed  his  burden 
in  the  magnificent  coffin  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  the 
remains  of  the  late  Protector.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  seen  its  countenance  ;  but  it  was  enveloped  by  the  cere-cloth, 
and  he  dared  not  raise  it ;  a  nameless  terror  was  upon  him,  and  he 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"  Fear  not !  "  said  Milton,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ; 
"  the  task  thou  hast  performed  is  an  honest  one  ;  recall  thy  courage 
to  aid  us  in  the  one  which  remains,  for  all  is  not  accomplished  yet." 

On  a  sign  from  their  master  the  two  aged  valets  approached  the 
estrade,  and,  respectfully  raising  the  body,  first  removed  from  it 
the  velvet  robe  and  jewelled  collar,  next  the  surcoat  of  cloth  of 
gold,  damasked  with  purple,  leaving  the  corpse  for  sole  attire  the 
linen  mort-cloth  in  which  it  was  enrolled,  carefully  enveloping  the 
body  in  a  winding  sheet  of  waxed  linen.  They  last  of  all  covered 
it  with  a  pall  of  black  velvet — their  task  was  ended.  Eaising  the 
remains  of  the  late  Protector  upon  his  shoulders,  Dick  of  the  Belt 
followed  his  companions  back  to  the  cabinet  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
by  whose  orders  the  guards  usually  placed  round  the  garden  side 
of  the  palace  were  removed,  that  nothing  might  cause  suspicion  of 
his  intentions,  or  lead  to  inquiry  in  after-time,  if  ever  the  danger 
which  his  father  had  foreseen  should  occur. 

"  Thou  knowest  the  road  to  Huntingdon  ?  "  he  demanded,  as 
soon  as  the  two  valets,  who  were  not  intrusted.  **dth  the  secret,  had 
left  the  chamber. 

"  I  could  find  it  blindfold,  your  highness,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  At  the  garden-gate  of  the  palace  thou  wilt  find  a  carriage.  I 
will  accompany  thee,  that,  should  any  prying  eyes  or  officious 
sentinel  interrupt  thy  progress,  my  presence  may  answer  for  thee. 
Place  thy  sacred  burthen  within,  ancl  with  what  speed  thou  mayest, 
make  the  best  of  thy  way  to  Hinchinbrook.  Stop  at  the  rectory  ; 
the  holy  man  who  holds  the  living  is  forewarned.  Thou  wilt  find 
all  things  read}"  to  receive  thee." 

"  Enough,"  said  Dick.  "  I  will  answer  with  my  life  for  the 
execution  of  your  highness's  orders." 

An  hour  afterwards,  just  as  the  morning  began  to  dawn,  a  plain 
carriage,  without  armorial  bearings,  started  from  the  private  gate 
of  the  palace  garden  ;  its  conductor  was  Dick  of  the  Belt,  its  inmate 
the  corpse  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

When  the  presence  chamber  was  opened  by  the  officers  of  the 
palace  on  the  following  morning,  great  was  their  surprise  to  find 
that  part  of  their  office  was  already  performed.  The  corpse,  as 
they  supposed,  of  the  Protector,  was  already  deposited  in  the 
magnificent  coffin,  and  Milton  and  Richard  Cromwell  standing  in 
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close  conversation  by  its  side.  Great  as  was  their  astonishment, 
respect  kept  them  silent.  Some  deemed  that  the  filial  piety  of  the 
son  had  induced  him  to  perform  the  last  office  to  his  father  with 
his  own  hands,  unwilling  that  any  but  kindred  arms  should  raise 
the  body,  whose  features  were  already  veiled  from  view  by  the 
mort-cloth. 

"  Your  highness's  pleasure  ? "  demanded  one  of  the  heralds, 
bending  the  knee.  "  Shall  we  proceed  to  the  recognition  of  the 
high  and  mighty  prince  our  late  Protector  ?  " 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  poet ;  "  first  screw  down  the  coffin." 

The  officer  hesitated ;  but  as  Richard  Cromwell  was  present  and 
gave  no  counter-order,  he  was  forced  to  obey.  The  lid  was  screwed 
down,  and  then  lifted  into  the  outer  or  state  coffin,  which,  covered 
with  purple  velvet,  stood  in  the  ante-room  ready  to  receive  it ; 
that,  too,  was  fastened  down,  and  the  keys  presented  on  the  knee 
by  the  herald  to  him  who  was  regarded  in  all  but  name  as 
sovereign. 

"  Now  then,  perform  your  office,"  exclaimed  the  Protector,  with 
an  air  of  indifference ;  "  enough  of  honour  has  been  rendered  to  the 
dead .  The  living  demand  our  care ;  throw  open  the  doors,  and 
admit  the  nobility  and  gentry  appointed  to  follow  our  father  to  his 
last  resting-place." 

The  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  a  crowd  of  officers,  noblemen,  and 
gentry,  preceded  by  a  body  of  the  Independent  preachers,  entered 
the  apartment.  The  ministers  and  secretaries  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment ranged  themselves  near  the  coffin,  on  which  the  crown  and 
the  armour  worn  by  the  deceased  at  Naseby  and  Gloucester  were 
placed,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  The  herald  proclaimed 
his  style  and  titles  ;  when  he  had  concluded,  the  preachers  began 
their  prayers,  in  which  they  compared  the  late  Protector  to  Gideon, 
Joshua,  and  the  mighty  ones  of  Israel. 

During  the  procession,  many  wondered  at  the  cold  distraction  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  whose  demeanour  was  more  like  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  a  tedious  ceremony  than  a  son  performing  the  last  duty 
to  a  parent. 

Three  days  after  the  funeral,  the  new  Protector  set  out  for 
Huntingdon,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Hinchinbrook ;  except  the 
officers  and  escort  who  accompanied  him,  Milton  was  his  only 
companion.  The  night  of  his  arrival,  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  consigned  to  a  deep  grave  dug  under  his  favourite  tree,  facing 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  of  his  ancestors.  No  stone  was  erected 
to  mark  the  spot  where  repose  the  remains  of  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  earth,  whose  name  is  still  a  terror  to  kings,  and  a  beacon  to 
suffering  nations. 

Months  passed  on  without  any  open  attempt  being  made  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  new  Protector,  who  succeeded  as 
peaceably  to  the  authority  of  his  father  as  though  a  sceptre  bad 
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been  transmitted  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  kings.  The  terror 
which  the  name  and  genius  of  Cromwell  inspired,  even  from  the 
grave,  shed  a  prestige  over  his  son,  which  the  Parliament,  where 
the  Presbyterians  began  once  more  to  show  themselves,  was  the 
first  to  break.  Step  by  step  it  proceeded  to  reclaim  its  lost 
authority.  The  members  found  that  the  iron  sceptre  which  had 
crushed  them  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  they  became 
bold  accordingly.  The  army,  too,  deprived  of  its  chief,  became 
bold  and  restless.  Amongst  the  fifth-monarchy  men  the  idea  of 
governing  the  kingdom  by  means  of  a  council  taken  from  the 
ranks  was  revived.  In  the  midst  of  this  disunion,  the  most 
forward  of  the  Royalists  began  secretly  to  agitate  for  the  return  of 
Charles ;  while  the  most  sedate  portion  of  the  nation  turned  their 
eyes  to  Monk,  whom  late  success  had  made  popular  with  the  army, 
and  from  whom  they  felt  the  solution  must  arrive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  England  when  Herbert  of 
Stanfield  and  his  family  removed  from  Keinton  to  London.  The 
failure  of  the  attempts  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  and  the  odium 
which  those  attempts  had  caused,  even  amongst  the  Royalists, 
prevented  any  similar  offers  being  made  to  get  rid  of  his  successor. 
Charles,  with  a  prudence  which  the  influence  of  Clarendon  most 
probably  caused  him  to  exercise,  seemed  resolved  to  bide  his  time, 
and  the  result  proves  it  to  have  been  his  wisest  plan ;  for,  tired 
with  the  unequal  strife,  Richard  Cromwell  finally  withdrew  to 
France ;  and  most  parties  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the 
young  king,  between  whom  and  the  throne  there  was  but  the 
shadow  of  the  past,  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  Monk,  to 
whom  the  Republicans  looked  up  with  confidence  and  hope. 

In  the  City  the  agitation  was,  if  possible,  greater  than  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  Commerce  was  suspended  ;  the  Exchange  was 
deserted  by  the  merchants  and  citizens  anxious  to  hear  the  news, 
for  St.  Paul's  Walk — there  the  sullen  Puritan  and  fiery  Royalist 
were  alike  accustomed  to  repair,  as  to  a  neutral  ground,  where  they 
might  discuss  the  flying  rumours  of  the  day.  Herbert,  anxious  for 
the  cause  to  which,  from  boyhood,  he  had  been  devoted,  usually 
repaired  to  the  old  church,  accompanied  by  his  son,  now  fast 
merging  into  manhood. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  knight's  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  crowd  of  black-coated  personages  gathered  round  a  tall,  thin 
fellow,  whose  steeple-crowned  hat,  Geneva  bands,  and  cropped 
hair,  denoted  him  to  be  an  Independent  preacher.  Approaching 
near  to  ascertain  the  object  of  his  discourse,  he  recognised  with 
disgust,  and  not  without  a  certain  misgiving,  that  it  was  the  fanatic 
Newlight. 

"  Yes  !  "  exclaimed  the  preacher  ;  "  the  cub  of  the  lion  hath  fled 
before  the  ungodly  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  yet  raise  up  a  champion  in 
Israel ;  the  plottings  of  the  ungodly  shall  be  brought  to  naught, 
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and  their  wisdom  confounded  before  him.  Prelacy,  like  a  rampant 
harlot,  begins  to  rear  her  horns  ;  but  the  husbandman  shall  bind 
them  to  the  yoke ;  a  prophet  shall  appear,  a  prophet  shall 
announce." 

"  Balaam  ! "  interrupted  a  Royalist  who  was  passing  near,  and 
who  overheard  the  last  part  of  Newlight's  discourse. 

The  Puritans  turned  sternly  round  and  confronted  the  speaker. 
Several  of  his  party,  seeing  the  clanger  he  had  incurred,  and 
enhardened  by  bis  boldness,  gathered  round  him  to  share  or  avert 
his  peril.  With  reluctance  Herbert  saw  his  son  place  himself  by 
their  side.  Much  as  he  wished  to  avoid  a  dispute,  he  could  do  no 
less  than  follow  his  example,  and  yet  that  very  day  he  had  promised 
Mary,  over  and  over  again,  to  be  cautious. 

.  "  I  accept  the  title.  Balaam  be  it,"  said  Newlight,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  ;  "  none  can  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  name,  seeing  1  am 
thus  rebuked." 

The  laugh  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  Royalists  told  the 
speaker  that  the  retort  had  told  ;  even  the  grave  fronts  of  several 
of  the  Puritans  relaxed. 

"  'Sdeath  !  "  said  the  galliard  who  had  caused  the  interruption, 
drawing  his  sword  and  striding  up  to  the  preacher ;  "  dost  thou 
compare  me  to  an  ass  ?  " 

"  The  compai-ison  was  thine  own,  friend,  not  mine  !  "  replied 
Newlight,  drily,  and  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  sight  of 
his  drawn  weapon,  conscious  that  his  followers  would  protect  him; 
■"  if  my  discom-se  displease  thee,  pass  on  thy  way  ;  thou  art  not 
bound  to  listen  to  it.  The  words  of  wisdom  are  but  as  gall  and 
bitterness  to  fools." 

"  Thou  art  a  knave  !  "  exclaimed  the  Royalist,  passionately,  "  and 
but  that  I  respect  the  already  too-long  desecrated  roof  which  shelters 
thee,  I'd  trim  thy  ears  as  close  as  the  barber  has  shaved  thy  poll  !  " 

Swords  were  drawn  on  either  side,  and  a  pretty  sharp  encounter 
took  place,  during  which  Newlight  kept  shouting  to  his  followers 
to  excite  their  courage  : 

"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon — strike  for  Israel  and  the 
holy  cause  !     Be  firm  of  heart,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  !  " 

Herbert  saw  his  son,  during  the  encounter,  sword  to  sword  with 
a  Puritan  whose  back  was  turned  towards  him,  but  whose  person 
something  convinced  him  he  was  no  stranger  to ;  he  found  to  his 
terror  that  his  boy  was  pressed  by  no  ordinary  master  of  the  art  of 
attack  and  defence  ;  and  although  his  own  adversary  kept  him 
sufficiently  occupied,  he  could  not  forbear  turning  from  time  to 
time  a  glance  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  son.  His  heart  beat 
wildly  as  he  saw  his  foot  slip  in  the  blood  which  already  stained 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  his  opponent  shortened  his  arm 
to  give  the  final  blow ;  a  light — a  sudden  inspiration  broke  upon 
him,  and,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  he  cried  out : 
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"  "Wilton,  spare  the  son  of  Mary  Keinton  !  " 

The  Master  of  Wilton,  for  it  was  no  other,  dropped  the  point  of 
his  weapon,  as  though  his  arm  had  been  suddenly  paralysed,  and, 
extending  his  hand  towards  the  youth,  raised  him  from  the  ground. 
The  young  man,  maddened  with  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat,  would 
have  renewed  the  combat. 

"  No,  young  man  !  "  said  the  Puritan,  gloomily ;  "  against  thy 
mother's  blood  I  may  not  draw  the  sword ;  my  arm  would  wither 
at  the  shock,  and  my  heart  tremble  when  I  thought  that  every 
blow  I  struck  might  pierce  the  heart  she  loved.  For  thine  and 
thy  father's  sake  I  will  strive  to  end  this  broil,  which,  sooth  to 
say,  shames  those  who  take  a  part  in  it,  forgetful  of  the  roof 
'neath  which  they  stand  !  " 

The  exhortations  of  the  Master  of  Wilton  for  peace,  followed  as 
they  were  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  magistrates  and  a  portion 
of  the  City  guard,  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  Royalists, 
conscious  that  their  conduct  was  blameable  in  being  the  first  to 
disturb  the  preacher,  quietly  withdrew.  Herbert  and  the  Master 
left  the  church,  preceded  by  the  son  of  the  former,  who  could  not 
help  secretly  wondering  what  tie  of  friendship  or  blood  could 
possibly  exist  between  his  father  and  his  late  antagonist,  whose 
soldier-like  quaUties,  despite  his  Puritanical  appearance,  he  felt 
every  disposition  to  respect. 

"And  so,"  observed  Wilton,  with  a  sigh,  "that  is  Mary's  son  ?  " 

"  Even  so." 

"  He  hath  a  supple  limb  and  a  quick  eye ;  but  his  young  arm 
lacks  strength.  Thou  shouldst  not,  Herbert,  expose  his  life  to 
peril  by  engaging  him  in  brawls  like  these.  Think  what  would 
have  been  my  remorse  and  Mary's  tears  had  aught  happened  to 
her  eldest  born." 

"  I  would  have  avoided  it." 

"  I  know — I  know  it  was  yon  tasselled  fool,  burning  to  show  his 
art.  I  was  as  mad  as  he  to  draw  in  such  a  quarrel ;  but  my  soul 
is  filled  with  bitterness  at  the  backsliding  of  the  Parliament,  the 
feebleness  of  the  people  ;  and  'tis  the  last  drop  which  makes  the 
cup  run  over.  A  few  days  will  soon  decide  whether  England 
maintains  her  liberties,  or  returns  to  the  curse  of  prelacy  and 
kingcraft." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  Monk  and  his  army  are  on  the  way  to  London.  The  Royalists, 
I  know,  tempt  him  with  promises ;  but  the  people's  cause  is  not 
without  reward  for  him  who  undertakes  to  fight  their  battle. 
Should  another  contest  arrive,  thou,  Herbert,  will  be  found " 

"  By  the  side  of  my  sovereign,"  interrupted  the  Knight  of  Stan- 
field,  who  thought  that  his  companion  seemed  willing,  if  possible, 
to  shake  his  political  consistency.  "  With  plots  and  assassinations, 
no  matter  how  plausibly  veiled  beneath  the  cloak  of  justice,  I  will 
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have  naught  to  do  ;  but  let  the  Royal  banner  be  once  more  displayed 
on  English  ground,  with  but  eight  men  to  guard  it — I  and  my 
son  will  make  their  number  ten  !  " 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  Master  of  Wilton,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  nothing  can  shake  thee  from  thy  blind  idolatry  of  kings. 
Farewell  !  Should  the  day  dawn,  and  prove  against  thee, 
remember,  while  I  live,  thou  hast  still  a  friend  willing  to  serve 
thee  !  " 

"  And  thou  the  same  ! "  added  Herbert,  pressing  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  not  need  it,"  replied  the  Puritan,  mournfully.  "  The 
day  which  sees  the  Stuart  triumph  sees  me  in  my  grave,  or  an 
exile  from  the  land  of  my  fathers  for  ever.  Ere  we  separate,  I 
would  fain  grasp  the  son  of  Mary  by  the  hand,"  he  added,  "  if  my 
late  adversary  will  honour  me  so  far." 

-  Willingly  !  "  replied  the  young  man,  who  had  overheard  the 
last  part  of  the  stranger's  conversation  with  his  father;  '-more 
especially  as  it  gives  me  the  right  to  inquire  the  name  of  my 
generous  adversary  ?  " 

"  A  name  thou  wilt  doubtless  hear  for  the  first  time,"  replied 
the  Puritan  ;  "  the  Master  of  Wilton." 

"  Master  of  Wilton!"  repeated  the  youth;  "the  friend — the 
brother  of  my  dear  mother's  childhood  !  " 

"  Even  so  !  "  said  his  late  antagonist,  with  a  smile. 

"  Then  why  wrong  her  friendship,  Master  of  Wilton,  by  a  doubt 
like  this  ?  For  the  first  time  !  Why,  I  have  heard  it  a  hundred 
and  a  hundred  times  !  I  well  remember,  while  yet  a  child,  she 
bade  me  pray  for  the  generous  man  who  had  risked  life  and 
reputation  to  defend  her  honour.  Be  assured  that  her  gratitude — 
her  friendship " 

"  She  owes  me  nothing  !  "  interrupted  the  Puritan,  hastily,  for 
he  felt  that  his  firmness  was  giving  way  ;  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
philosophy,  he  felt  ashamed  of  betraying  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
even  to  himself.  "  Bear  to  her  my  respectful  greeting  and  farewell. 
Farewell,  Herbert,"  he  added,  addressing  his  ancient  rival ;  "  the 
game  in  which  we  both  so  long  have  taken  part  is  drawing  to  a 
close  ;    Heaven  grant  that  it  end  for  the  people's  good  at  last  !  " 

Pressing  the  two  Royalists,  father  and  son,  cordially  by  the 
hand,  the  speaker  drew  the  folds  of  his  dark,  mulberry-coloured 
cloak  around  him,  and  disappeared  down  one  of  the  narrow  lanes 
leading  to  the  water-side,  leaving  Herbert  and  his  son  to  pursue 
their  way  to  the  family  mansion  in  the  Strand — not  as  now,  the 
abode  of  shopkeepers  and  traders;  but,  at  the  time  we  write,  of  the 
residence  of  the  gentry  and  principal  personages  of  the  kingdom, 
when  duty  or  pleasure  called  them  to  the  metropolis. 

On  their  return  home  Herbert  found,  to  his  surprise  and  slight 
displeasure,  the  imprudent  youth,  whose  folly  had  occasioned  the 
late  fray,  quietly  seated  in  the  reception-room  conversing  with 
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his  wife.  Presuming  that  he  had  not  presented  himself  without 
sufficient  reason,  he  saluted  him  with  the  ceremonious  politeness 
of  the  day ;  not,  however,  without  secretly  wondering  at  the  cause 
of  his  visit.  As  soon  as  she  saw  her  husband  and  son  enter  the 
apartment,  Mary  rose,  with  the  air  of  a  person  freed  from  a  dis- 
agreeable restraint,  and  withdrew,  not  without  apprehension  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  stranger's  intrusion. 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honour  to  address  ?  "  said  Herbert,  advancing 
towards  his  visitor. 

"  Jack  Cade,"  replied  the  young  man,  courteously,  without 
moving  a  muscle. 

The  name  was  a  strange  one,  and  evidently  assumed  for  the 
occasion. 

"  And  what  would  Jack  Cade  with  me  ?  "  demanded  the  owner 
of  the  mansion,  somewhat  haughtily  ;  for  he  began  to  suspect  that 
the  speaker  was  trifling  with  him. 

"  Simply  hospitality  for  a  week  or  two,  and  as  much^of  his  society 
as  circumstances  permit  him  to  spare." 

The  air  of  comic  gravity  with  which  this  was  uttered  perplexed 
Herbert  and  his  son  still  more.  The  manner  of  the  stranger  was 
perfectly  well-bred,  his  person  elegant,  and  his  self-possession,  for 
one  of  his  years,  extraordinary.  To  be  sure,  when  his  host  came 
to  look  into  his  features,  he  found  it  one  of  those  countenances 
which  appear  much  younger  than  they  really  are. 

"And  pray,"  he  demanded,  with  difficulty  restraining  his 
temper ;  "  under  what  title  am  I  to  grant  such  unusual  requests'?  " 

"  Title  ?  Oh  !  ah  !  that,  Cavalier,  I  can  only  explain  when  we 
are  in  private." 

At  a  sign  from  his  father,  the  son  left  the  room,  muttering, 
as  he  went,  a  word  which  sounded  very  like  "  impertinent  !  "  or 
"  PuPPy  !  "  The  stranger,  however,  whose  ears  were  as  quick  as 
his  eye,  did  not  think  proper  to  notice  the  word — he  only  smiled. 

"  Now,  Sir  Jack  Cade,  or  whatever  may  be  your  name,  your 
affair  with  me  ?  I  am  not  one  much[accustomed  to  be  trifled  with; 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  this  conference  wearies  me." 

Without  reply,  the  stranger  drew  from  his  belt  a  sharp  dagger, 
and,  ripping  open  the  lining  of  his  doublet,  drew  from  it  a  small 
packet,  carefully  sealed,  and  enveloped  in  a  coverture  of  parch- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  had  disengaged  it  from  its  hiding-place,  he 
gave  it  to  Herbert,  who  saw  that  it  was  sealed  with  the  Royal  seal. 

On  removing  the  outward  envelope,  the  Knight  of  Stanfield 
found  a  yet  smaller  packet,  sealed  like  the  first,  but  without 
address.  He  was  about  to  open  it,  when  the  voice  of  the  stranger 
arrested  him. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?     Odds  fish  !  man,  that  is  not  for  thee  !  " 

"  How  know  you  that  ?  "  demanded  Herbert,  with  some  surprise. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Jack  Cade,  assuming  his  former  easy  tone  ; 
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"  enough  that  I  do  know  it.     There  is  a  letter  for  you  inside  the 
coverture." 

On  searching  the  parchment  which  had  enveloped  the  packet, 
Herbert  found  that  the  speaker  was  right — the  letter  had  stuck  to 
the  outward  covering ;  the  heat  of  the  messenger's  body  had 
slightly  melted  the  seal.  Impatient  to  solve  the  mystery,  he 
hastily  tore  open  the  billet,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Sir  Knight  of  Stanfield, — There  are  many  near  our  person 
who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  you  no  longer  bear  to  our  cause  the 
same  devotion  as  heretofore ;  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
judicing our  mind  against  thee  these  presents  will  decide.  We 
intrust  to  thy  loyalty  to  convey  the  inclosed  packet  to  the  general 
of  the  Parliament,  Monk — to  deliver  it  to  no  hand  but  his  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  The  restoration  of  thy  master  to  the  throne  of 
his  unhappy  father  perchance  depends  upon  the  zeal  with  which 
Sir  Herbert  of  Stanheld  executes  this  mission  from  his  friend, 

"C.  R." 

The  eye  of  the  reader  flashed  proudly  as  he  perused  the  proof 
that,  despite  the  slander  of  his  enemies,  and  his  refusal  to  join  in 
a  scheme  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  the  heart  of  his  sovereign  had 
done  him  justice. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  inquiringly,  "  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  ? " 

"  Set  forth  upon  the  instant." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  as  much,"  exclaimed  the  pretended  Jack 
Cade.  "  Odds  fish  !  good  blood  never  yet  belied  its  source.  And 
the  hospitality  I  requested  ?  "  he  added. 

"  Is  granted,"  replied  Herbert,  for  the  first  time  peering  into  hie; 
guest's  countenance  closely,  and  discovering  that  the  long  flaxen 
curls  of  the  speaker,  which  but  ill  accorded  with  his  lustrous  black 
eyes,  were  false,  and  that  his  complexion  was  artificial.  The  idea 
suddenly  struck  him  that  he  had  seen  those  features  before,  though, 
for  the  instant,  he  was  puzzled  to  remember  where. 

"  Fear  not,  man  !  "  said  the  stranger,  throwing  himself  carelessly 
into  a  chair  ;  "  I  will  be  discreet  in  thy  absence — more  so  than  at 
the  old  manor-house." 

These  words  were  to  the  mind  of  Herbert  like  a  sudden  light 
cast  upon  darkness.  In  an  instant  he  remembered  where  and 
when  he  had  last  seen  the  speaker ;  still,  as  it  seemed  the  desire  of 
hia  guest  to  remain  unrecognised,  he  forbore  to  name  him. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  master  of  the  house  entered  the 
eitting-room,  where  his  wife  and  son  were  seated,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  latter,  informed  them  that  his  friend  Master 
Jack  Cade  would  remain  their  guest  for  some  time  while  he  was 
absent  on  an  affair  of  importance. 

"  And  may  I  accompany  you,  father  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man. 
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"  That  were  scant  courtesy  to  our  guest,  boy." 

"  Pest  take  our  guest !  "  thought  his  son,  still  more  and  more 
perplexed  at  the  sudden  respect  which  his  father  evinced  towards 
the  stranger. 

"You  had  better  leave  him  with  us,  Stanfield,"  observed  the 
visitor,  coolly;  "he  is  too  young  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  night  ride. 
Leave  him  with  me  and  his  mother.     His  presence  will  amuse  us." 

Richard  (for  so  the  son  of  Herbert  and  Mary  had  been  named, 
in  honour  of  his  grandfather,  the  old  Knight  of  Keinton)  bit  his 
lips  in  silence.  A  look  from  his  father  restrained  the  reply  upon 
his  lips. 

"Curse  the  fellow!"  he  muttered.  "I  shall  never  be  able  to 
keep  my  temper  with  him — some  popinjay  from  the  Court  of 
Charles,  who  thinks  himself  entitled,  no  doubt,  to  mock  my  rustic 
breeding.     "We  shall  see — we  shall  see  !  " 

Before  starting  upon  his  errand,  Herbert  had  a  long  private  con- 
versation both  with  his  wife  and  the  old  huntsman  Martin. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  directions  he  had  received,  it  was  to  the  North 
of  England  that  the  Knight  of  Stanfield  bent  his  way,  expecting  to 
meet  the  general  of  the  Parliament,  George  Monk,  somewhere 
between  Newcastle  and  York.  After  four  days'  hard  riding,  he 
had  reached  the  latter  city  safely — no  inconsiderable  feat  in  those 
days — and  was  preparing  to  continue  his  route,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  bad  reason  to  suspect  that  his  steps  were  watched.  With 
his  usual  liberality,  he  placed  a  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  ostler, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn  on  the  fifth 
morning  of  his  journey.  The  fellow,  it  seems,  although  Yorkshire, 
where  horses  were  not  concerned,  had  a  conscience,  and  Herbert's 
gift  was  the  key  to  it. 

"Doest  thee  reid  to  Durham  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Weel,  if  thou  doest,  Ban  Linketer,  afore  Monk's  bar,  is  a  cute 
farrier — that's  all." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  nought,  nought  !  " 

Here  the  fellow  begin  to  whistle,  and  glance  significantly  at  the 
feet  of  Herbert's  horse. 

The  idea  that  he  had  been  followed,  and  that  some  trick  had 
been  played  with  the  shoes  of  his  steed,  to  prevent  his  continuing 
his  journey,  instantly  struck  him,  and  he  was  about  to  dismount, 
to  assure  himself  whether  his  suspicions  were  correct  or  not,  when 
the  ostler  laid  his  hand  upon  the  rein,  and,  pretending  all  the  while 
^o  be  busy  in  arranging  one  of  the  buckles  of  the  brute,  whispered: 
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"  Dont'ee  be  a  fool,  master  ;  doesn't'ee  see,  through  the  half -open 
blind,  that  Black  Jack  be  looking  at'ee  ?  " 

"  And  who  the  devil  is  Black  Jack  ?  " 

"  Doesn't'ee  know  'un  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Weel,  then,  he  be  no  friend  to  thee.  Last  night,  when  thee 
wert  abed,  master  and  he  knocked  I  up  in  the  stable,  and  demanded 
to  see  stranger's  horse." 

«  Well  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  Black  Jack  clapped  his  eyes  on  un,  he  pulled  out  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  after  reading  it  a  few  times — ma'hap  it  were  hard 
to  spell — he  whispered  to  master,  '  it  be  he  !  " 

"  So,"  thought  Herbert,  "  'tis  plain  that  I  am  watched  !  " 

"  What  followed  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Maister  took  a  file  from  his  pocket,  and  bade  I  file  the  heads  of 
the  nails  off  horse's  shoes.  In  less  than  five  miles,  I'll  beat  a  jug 
of  twopenny  best,  he  casts  all  four  on  'em." 

"  There  is  for  thy  honesty,  friend,"  said  the  knight,  placing  a 
gold  piece  in  his  hand  ;  "  thou  seest  it  is  the  best  policy.  Thanks 
for  thy  information  ;  I  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  The  farrier's 
name,  I  think  you  said,  is  Linketer  ?  " 

"  Yees  ;  thee  beest  a  koind  maister  ;  dang  it  if  I  don't  tell  thee 
all ! " 

"All !"  repeated  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  What,  has 
more  treachery  been  practised  ?  " 

"  Curse  the  buckle  !  "  said  the  ostler  ;  "  I  have  broken  it.  Can't 
thee  put  theesel  in  a  passion  a  bit  ?  " 

"  I  can  try." 

"  Do'ee  then,  and  ge  I  a  clack  we  whip — not  a  hard  un  ;  for  I 
can  feel  that  maister  and  Blackjack  be  watching  us.  While  I  sew 
buckle,  I  can  tell  all  about  it." 

At  once  comprehending  the  idea,  Herbert  pretended  to  put 
himself  in  a  violent  passion,  and  let  his  riding- whip  fall  several 
times  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  ostler,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
hurt  him.  The  fellow,  all  obsequiousness,  removed  the  bridle 
from  the  horse's  head,  and,  drawing  a  needle  from  the  cuff  of  his 
well-used  doublet,  began  sewing  the  buckle,  the  Knight  of  Stanfield 
standing  by,  in  an  attitude  of  seeming  impatience,  but  in  reality 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  the  fellow's  warning. 

"  Was  tampering  with  my  steed  the  extent  of  their  treachery  ?  " 

"  Anan  ?  "  said  the  ostler,  not  comprehending  him. 

"  What  followed,  after  filing  the  nails  of  my  horse's  shoes  ?  " 

"  The  charge  of  pistols  was  drawn  out." 

"  That  is  of  small  matter,"  replied  the  traveller.  "  I  never  taavel 
without  ammunition.  The  moment  I  clear  the  walls  of  York  I  can 
reload  them." 

«•  What  with  ?  "  demanded  the  fellow,  with  a  broad  grin. 
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Herbert  pointed  to  the  power-flask  which  hung  suspended  from 
his  shoulder  belt. 

"  I  thought  thee  wad  never  find  it  out.  Maister  be  precious 
'cute  !  "      • 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

'k  That  for  ten  pots  o'  yale  I'd  let  thee  fire  at  me  at  ten  paces  ten 
times,  wi'  a  double  charge  of  powder  from  that  flask  of  thine. 
Lord  bless  thee,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  it  be  nought  but 
charcoal,  man !  I,  Maister,  and  Black  Jack  changed  the  contents 
last  night." 

"  Impossible  ?     It  was  not  out  of  my  possession  an  instant." 

"  Not  while  thee  wast  asleep  ?  "  said  the  ostler,  quietly.  "  I 
tell  thee,"  he  continued,  "that  I  took  it  from  the  chair  on  the  left- 
hand  side  o'  the  bed  myself — it  laid  a  top  o'  doublet.  Maister 
wanted  to  feel  under  the  pillow  for  purse  or  packet,  or  somut  o' 
that  koind,  but  Black  Jack  would  not  let  un  ;  he  said  his  orders 
were  to  delay  thee  journey,  but  not  to  touch  thee  life." 

The  description  of  the  position  in  which  Herbert,  on  retiring  to 
rest,  had  placed  the  powder-flask  and  his  clothes,  was  too  exact  to 
permit  him  any  longer  to  doubt  the  speaker's  veracity.  He  felt  a 
strange  sensation  at  the  recollection  of  the  danger  he  had  run, 

"And  now,  Maister,"  said  the  ostler  sullenly,  for  he  was  not  at 
all  pleased  at  his  word  being  doubted,  "  the  buckle  is  sew'd,  the 
caution  given.  Thee  canst  use  it  or  not — that  be  no  affair  o' 
mine." 

"  But  one  more  question,  friend,"  said  Herbert.  "  Be  assured 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

"  Perhaps  not,  maister,"  muttered  the  man,  moving  leisurely 
towards  the  door  of  the  stable. 

"  Answer  me  one  question  ?  " 

"  It  mun  be  a  short  one,  then.  I  ha'  stood  too  long  clavering 
with  thee." 

"  Who  is  this  Black  Jack  ?  " 

"  The  Master  of  Wilton's  keeper." 

With  this  last  piece  of  information  the  speaker  entered  the 
stable,  and  shut  the  door  with  the  air  of  a  man  deeply  offended. 
His  manner  was  partly  affected,  and  part  real — affected  as  far  as  he 
might  serve  as  a  blind  to  his  master  and  Black  Jack,  should  they 
unfortunately  have  been  on  the  look-out  during  his  interview  with 
Herbert ;  and  real  towards  the  latter  personage,  whose  doubt  he 
felt  it  difficult  to  forgive. 

"  It  beant  often,"  he  muttered,  as  soon  as  he  was  inclosed  in  his 
own  peculiar  sanctum,  "  that  I  do  tell  the  truth,  and  when  I  do,  it 
be  cussed  hard  they  won't  believe  !  " 

Previous  to  leaving  the  ancient  city  of  York,  Herbert  took  care  to 
visit  the  farrier,  Ben  Linketer,  and  see  his  horse  reshod.  While  in 
the  smithy  he  took  a  pinch  of  powder  from  his  flask,  and  cast  it  in 
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the  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  convince  himself  whether  or 
not  the  ostler  had  spoken  truth.  Neither  blaze  nor  explosion 
followed.  The  fellow  had  not  deceived  him — the  powder-horn 
contained  nothing  but  charcoal. 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed,"  he  muttered.  "  Wilton,  in  his 
fanaticism  and  devotion,  as  he  terms  it,  to  the  cause,  is  capable  of 
everything  but  dishonour.  Tis  clear  my  path  will  be  beset,  and, 
these  precautions  have  been  taken  to  render  my  resistance  useless. 
They  would  intercept  my  message  to  the  general.  We  shall  see," 
he  added,  "  we  shall  see  !  " 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  Herbert  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
Durham  ;  although  the  hour  was  late  he  still  urged  on  his  jaded 
steed,  for  he  felt  that  he  should  be  more  securely  lodged  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  than  in  some  lonely  hostel  by  the  road-side, 
where  a  deed  of  bloodshed  might  be  accomplished  without  hope 
of  assistance  or  fear  of  detection.  The  night  was  a  rough  and 
stormy  one,  the  wind  whistled  shrilly  through  the  leafless  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  cold  arrowy  sleet  beat  in  the  traveller's  face. 
Quitting  the  open  land  on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  riding,  the 
messenger  entered  a  narrow  lane,  whose  high  shelving  banks 
afforded  something  like  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
night. 

Herbert  had  pursued  his  present  path  for  about  three  miles, 
when  the  sound  of  a  horseman,  dashing  down  the  road,  fell  faintly 
upon  his  ear.  As  the  distance  between  them  was  considerable, 
the  echo  was  at  first  too  indistinct  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether 
his  imagination  had  deceived  him  or  not.  Drawing  his  steed 
into  a  hollow  in  the  way-side,  he  listened  attentively,  and,  in  the 
pauses  between  the  howling  of  the  blast,  distinctly  heai*d  the  foot- 
fall of  a  horse  as  it  trampled  along  the  path  he  had  taken. 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  traveller.     "  I  am  pursued  !  " 

Flight  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  was  impossible. 
His  steed  was  too  tired,  too  broken  with  the  harassing  journey  it 
had  taken  ;  and  concealment  was  equally  out  of  the  question. 
Herbert  therefore  determined  to  defend  his  charge  and  his  life  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Finding  that  he  had  still  some  minutes  before 
him  ere  his  pursuer,  if  such  it  should  prove  to  be,  could  possibly 
arrive,  he  dismounted  from  his  jaded  horse,  and  pouring  the 
contents  of  a  flask  of  wine  down  the  throat  of  the  almost  exhausted 
animal,  tighter,  id  his  saddle-girths,  looked  to  his  arms,  and  prepared 
for  the  approaching  contest.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Scarcely 
was  he  in  his  saddle,  before  his  pursuer,  who  was  mounted  upon  a 
powerful  steed,  drew  rein  beside  him. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  thought  the  Royalist,  drawing  his  sword  ; 
"  there  is  but  one  !  " 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  demanded  the  stranger. 

Herbert  felt  his  heart  fail  him,  for  he  recognised  in  the  speaker 
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the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  protector  of  his  wife — the  Master  of 
Wilton. 

"Who  goes  there  ?  "  repeated  the  horseman. 

"  A  traveller,"  replied  Herbert,  disguising  his  voice. 

"  Whither  bound  ?  " 

"To  Durham.M 

"Aye,"  said  Wilton,  bitterly,  "to  traffic  with  the  liberties  of 
England — to  barter  them  like  things  of  vilest  price  with  the 
recreant  Monk.  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England  I  arrest 
you  !  " 

"  You  must  prove  your  authority  first,"  said  the  messenger, 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  which,  refreshed  by  the  wine  which  his 
rider  had  compelled  him  to  swallow,  launched  out  into  a  sudden 
gallop,  which,  however,  he  was  too  much  exhausted  long  to  keep  up. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Master  of  Wilton  was  once  more  by 
Herbert's  side. 

"  Yield  !  "  exclaimed  the  former. 

"Never  !  " 

At  this  moment  they  reached  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  The  wind,  which  had  risen  till  it  almost  blew  a  hurricane, 
had  dispersed  the  sombre  black  clouds,  and  enabled  the  moon  to 
peep  forth.     By  her  pale  light  the  Puritan  recognised  his  friend. 

"  Herbert  !  "  he  groaned. 

"Even  he,"  said  the  Royalist,  kindly.  "  Come,  Wilton,  let  us 
pursue  our  ways  in  peace  ;  thou  kuowest  well  that  there  cannot  be 
strife  betwixt  us.  My  arm  is  chained  by  gratitude  ;  thine  by  the 
impulses  of  thy  generous  heart  !  " 

"  Herbert !  "  exclaimed  the  Master  of  Wilton,  after  one  of  those 
violent  internal  struggles  which  resemble  the  secret  efforts  of  the 
volcano  ;  "  my  life  has  been  one  continued  sacrifice  to  love  and 
friendship  ;  at  their  voice  I  resigned  happiness,  domestic  bliss — all 
that  give  life  its  charm — all,  save  honour  and  fidelity  to  a  suffering 
nation's  cause  ;  and  that  the  friend  of  Hampden  and  Milton  never 
can  betray  !  " 

"  To  suppose  thee  capable  were  to  doubt  of  truth  itself." 

"  I  am  set  on  to  intercept  thy  journey,"  continued  the  Puritan. 

"  I  guess  as  much."  answered  the  Knight  of  Stanfield,  spurring 
on  his  jaded  steed  ;  for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  rencontre  with 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  under  such  heavy  obligations. 

"  By  men  to  whom  my  word  and  faith  have  been  hitherto  as 
things  beyond  suspicion.  When  I  undertook  this  fatal  duty  I 
thought  not,  dreamt  not,  thou  wouldst  prove  the  messenger. 
Herbert,"  he  added,  "  I  have  sworn  by  the  expiring  liberties  of  our 
poor  country,  to  prevent  thy  reaching  Monk,  to  tempt  his  wavering 
loyalty  to  the  great  cause  by  the  insidious  offers  of  the  king.  That 
oath  I  cannot,  will  not  break.  It  must  be  kept,  if  needs  be,  with 
our  lives." 
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"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Herbert ;  "thou  knowest  my  arm  is 
bound  by  gratitude's  strong  chain.  I  cannot  fight  with  thee — my 
heart  would  sink  lest  every  blow  I  struck  should  wound  a  brother's 
breast ;  and  thine,  Wilton,"  he  added,  "  would  not  be  strengthened 
bv  the  thought  thy  triumph  would  rob  thee  of  a  friend,  and  widow 
Mary.' ' 

Had  the  light  been  strong  enough,  Herbert  would  have  seen  the 
lip  of  the  Master  of  Wilton  quiver  and  his  cheek  grow  pale  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Mary.  For  some  time  he  continued  to 
ride  by  the  side  of  the  Royalist  in  silence.  He  was  too  well 
mounted  to  fear  that  the  knight  could  escape  him — the  worn  out, 
jaded  steed  of  the  latter  was  no  match  for  the  powerful  fresh  horse 
upon  which  the  Puritan  was  mounted. 

"  Herbert !  "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  "  there  is  one  way  by 
which  we  may  both  be  saved,  and  this  unnatural  contest  avoided." 

"Name  it,"  cried  his  companion  joyfully.  "I  need  not  say  let 
it  be  compatible  with  honour,  when  it  is  the  Master  of  Wilton  who 
proposes  it." 

"  Thou  art  the  bearer  of  a  packet  to  the  general  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, George  Monk  ?  " 

"  Supposing  this  be  so  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  continued  Wilton,  "  from  the  boy,  Charles  Stuart,  whom 
the  infatuated  people  would,  in  their  blindness,  place  in  his 
father's  seat,  and  sacrifice  their  liberties  in  incense  to  their  idol. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Herbert  was  silent ;  he  could  not  deny  that  the  packet,  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  was  from  the  young  king  :  but  he  was  too  prudent 
to  be  led  into  an  avowal  which  might  compromise  the  success  of 
his  errand. 

"  I  will  be  franker  with  thee,"  said  the  Puritan,  "  than  thou  hast 
been  with  me  !  "  for  he  felt  hurt  at  the  silence  of  his  friend.  "  I, 
too,  am  the  bearer  of  a  packet  to  the  general  like  thine,  containing 
offers  to  the  man  who  holds  within  his  hands  the  destinies  of 
England.  I  know  his  character — have  studied  him  as  men  study 
those  whose  actions  influence  events  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  He 
is  ambitious,  yet  a  lover  of  his  ease  ;  would  fain  be  great,  yet  cares 
not  to  be  greatly  so  ;  while  undecided,  pliant  as  the  clay  beneath 
the  sculptor's  hand  ;  decided,  adamant — no  prayers  can  touch  or 
interest  move  !  " 

"  Thou  paintest  him  with  rare  skill  !  "  observed  the  Royalist ; 
"  I  am  curious  to  see  the  man  who  sat  for  such  a  portrait  !  " 

"  Thou  shalt  see  him !  "  continued  Wilton  ;  "  but  in  two 
days " 

"  To-morrow,  if  I  live  so  long  !  " 

"  I  tell  thee,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the  Puritan,  doggedly. 

"  And  I  tell  thee,  yes  !  "  repeated  Herbert,  who  saw  that  hig 
companion  was  trying  to  work  himself  up  to  take  some  desperate 
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resolution.  "  I  understand  thee,  "Wilton  !  "  he  continued  ;  "  thou 
wouldst  propose  a  compromise  between  my  duty  and  our  friend- 
ship ;  but  it  may  not  be.  If  thy  good  steed  enable  thee  to  reach 
the  general  first,  I  may  not  complain  ;  but  come  what  will,  fast  as 
my  wearied  beast  may  carry  me,  I  follow  in  thy  wake  !  " 

"Then,"  said  the  republican,  drawing  his  sword,  "  the  carnal 
weapon  must  decide.  I  can  sacrifice  love  to  friendship — the 
deai-est  hope  of  my  existence  to  insure  the  happiness  of  those  I 
love — but  not  betray  my  country,  or  with  parricidal  hands  murder 
it  liberties.  Strike,  Herbert,"  he  added,  "  at  the  heart  of  him  who 
was — who  is  still  thy  friend  Tstrike  as  thou  wouldst  at  thy  deadliest 
foeman's  life  !  but  oh,  guard  well  thine  own  !  " 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  the  speaker's  lips  than,  wheel- 
ing his  horse  suddenly  round,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  prepared  to 
charge  the  Royalist,  who  was  not  slow  in  following  his  example. 
From  the  condition  of  his  steed,  Herbert  could  only  remain  on  the 
defensive.  He  placed  himself  judiciously,  therefore,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  which  he  calculated  would 
wind  the  horse  of  his  assailant  when  brought  repeatedly  to  the 
attack.  But  Wilton  saw  his  design,  and  at  the  third  charge,  giving 
his  gallant  animal  full  rein,  dashed  towards  his  antagonist  ;  the 
shock  was  terrific — Herbert  and  the  worn-out  steed  rolled  over  and 
over  upon  the  plain,  while  the  Puritan  was  borne  at  least  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  before  he  could  check  the  career  of 
his  infuriated  steed.  Short  as  was  the  delay,  it  enabled  the  Royalist 
to  release  himself  from  the  fallen  horse  and  regain  his  sword,  which 
the  force  of  the  fall  had  jerked  out  of  his  hand.  Although  terribly 
bruised,  he  felt  that  he  had  still  strength  sufficient  to  continue  the 
combat. 

"  Not  vanquished  yet !  "  he  cried,  waving  his  weapon  in  defiance 
over  his  brow ;  "for  God  and  the  king  !  " 

"  God  and  the  people  !  "  solemnly  answered  the  Puritan,  at  the 
same  time  dismounting  from  his  charger,  for  even  with  a  stranger 
he  was  too  generous  a  foe  to  pursue  a  combat  upon  unequal  terms, 
much  less  against  a  friend. 

There  was  something  almost  unearthly  in  the  sight  of  these 
furious  combatants,  who,  seen  at  a  distance  through  the  grey  mists 
of  the  morning,  seemed  more  like  gigantic  shadows  than  beings  of 
earthly  mould.  The  grass  was  already  trampled  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  by  their  heavy  footsteps,  and  round  it  they  fought  and 
fought  till  the  track  was  marked  by  the  stains  of  blood  which 
oozed  from  the  many  wounds  given  and  received  on  either  side. 
Warmed  with  the  excitement  of  battle,  the  antagonists  forgot  that 
they  were  friends.  Mercy  and  the  ties  of  youth  were  alike  for- 
gotten, and  they  fought  with  the  desperate  energy  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  were  struggling  for  their  lives.  The  clash  of  their 
weapons  was  the  only  sound   which   broke  the  stillness  of  the 
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morning,  for  the  storm  had  lulled  into  a  calm,  and  nature,  like  a 
tired  child,  seemed  to  sleep  upon  the  bosom  of  her  mother  earth. 
Not  a  withered  leaf  rustled  on  the  air,  which  was  too  damp  and 
heavy  to  stir  even  a  slender  blade  of  grass  which  braved  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  by  peeping  above  ground. 

Herbert  and  Wilton  were  equally  matched  ;  the  former,  perhaps, 
was  the  most  brilliant  swordsman  of  the  two  ;  but  the  Puritan 
possessed  not  only  great  personal  strength,  which  enabled  him  to 
tire  out  his  opponent,  but  a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  the  contest  might  have  terminated,  but  for 
the  bruises  which  the  Royalist  had  received  in  his  fall,  and  which 
now  began  to  be  exceedingly  painful.  Wilton  watched  his  fading 
check  and  slackened  guard.  Several  times  he  might  have  termi- 
nated the  struggle  by  the  death  of  Herbert,  but  such  was  not  his 
purpose — as  his  success  became  certain,  friendship  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  Mary  revived — his  aim  was  to  wound  the  messenger  of  the 
young  king,  so  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  proceeding,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  spare  the  life  of  his  friend. 

"  Yield,  Herbert !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  The  contest  is  against  thee." 

"  Never  !  "  sighed  the  exhausted  Royalist. 

4i  Think  of  Mary  !  ".continued  the  Puritan. 

"  She  would  hate  a  coward  or  a  traitor  !  No,  Wilton,"  added  the 
worn-out  combatant,  "  whate'er  the  result  of  this  unhappy  contest, 
we  must  neither  of  us  live  to  despise  the  other  ! " 

Collecting  his  remaining  energies  for  a  last  effort,  the  speaker 
rushed  upon  his  antagonist.  So  well  aimed  was  the  blow  he 
struck,  that  he  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  the  left  arm  of 
Wilton,  whose  sword  at  the  same  moment  entered  the  side  of 
the  Royalist,  who  fell  bathed  in  his  blood  ;  in  an  instant  the 
Puritan  was  on  his  knee  beside  him,  searching  for  the  packet  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer. 

Although  wounded  and  unable  to  rise,  Herbert  still  retained  his 
senses.  The  confidence  which  his  exiled  prince  had  reposed  in 
him  he  resolved  to  merit  to  the  last.  Placing  his  right  hand  upon 
his  heart  to  guard  the  precious  trust,  with  his  left  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  breast,  and  levelled  it  at  the  victor. 

"  Back,  Wilton,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  you  value  life  !  " 

"  Fire  !  "  said  the  Puritan  ;  "  the  charge  is  worthless." 

"  Trust  not  to  that.  I  discovered  the  treachery  of  which  I  was 
the  victim  at  York.  My  pistols  are  recharged.  You  know,  you 
feel  I  would  not  willingly  take  your  life,  though  mine  is  fast 
ebbing  at  your  hands.  For  the  last  time,"  he  added,  faintly,  "  I 
warn  you  !  " 

As  the  Master  of  Wilton  still  struggled  to  obtain  the  packet,  and 
the  wounded  Royalist  felt  that  his  strength  was  all  but  gone,  he 
fired.  The  ball  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
Puritan,  who  fell  heavily  by  the  side  of  his  friend. 
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In  this  state  the  two  bodies  were  picked  up  an  hour  afterwards 
by  a  worthy  farmer,  who  was  driving  his  waggon,  laden  with  hay, 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Durham,  where  Monk  and  his  army  had 
arrived  the  preceding  evening — a  circumstance  of  which  the 
Puritan  was  well  aware,  but  unsuspected  by  Herbert. 

The  dead  horse,  the  swords,  and  trampled  state  of  the  ground, 
explained  to  the  rustic  what  had  taken  place.  Although  the  times 
were  dangerous,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  them 
there  to  perish.  Stanching  their  wounds  as  well  as  he  was  able,  he 
placed  them  both  carefully  in  the  waggon,  and  continued  his  way 
to  Durham.  On  reaching  the  city  gates,  he  explained  to  the  guard 
what  had  happened,  and  at  the  same  time  inquired  what  he  was  to 
do  with  the  wounded  men. 

"  Take  them  to  some  hostel,"  replied  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  post. 

"  But  wdio,"  replied  the  honest  fellow,  "  will  take  charge  of  these 
two  heavy  purses  filled  with  gold  jacobuses  ?  I  know  the  con- 
science of  the  hosts  of  Durham  too  well,"  he  added,  "  to  intrust 
them  with  them.  They  would  run  dry  faster  than  their  barrels 
did  when  the  Royalists  entered  the  city." 

"  Persons  of  consequence  !  "  thought  the  officer.  "  I  must  report 
this  to  the  general."  He  then  added  aloud  :  "  Were  these  all  you 
discovered  on  their  persons  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  There  be  two  long  scraps  of  parch- 
ment, wi'  seals  at  the  end  of  'em,  which  I  opened,  thinking  to  find 
somewhat  to  stanch  their  wounds  with — I  threw  them  some- 
where 'mongst  the  hay." 

Several  of  the  soldiers,  at  a  sign  from  their  superior,  mounted 
into  the  waggon,  and,  after  some  search,  succeeded  in  finding  the 
two  letters  ;  one,  as  our  readers  already  are  aware  of,  from  Charles 
to  the  general ;  the  other  was  from  the  leaders  of  the  Independents 
and  fifth-monarchy  men,  offering  to  Monk  the  Protectorate,  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  king. 

"  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  officer,  turning  pale,  as  his  eye  glanced 
over  them ;  "  have  you  read  these  ?  " 

"  Noa,  noa,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  had  something  else  to  do  than 
to  waste  my  time  in  learning  to  make  out  such  crooked  things  as 
these." 

"  Arrest  that  man  !  "  said  the  officer,  but  half-convinced  that  the 
farmer  spoke  the  truth. 

"What !  arrest  I  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  rustic.  "Well,  if 
that  beant  a  nice  way  o'  thanking  a  man  for  doing  his  duty  to  his 
fellow-Christians.  I  only  wish  I  may  find  thee  in  the  same  pickle, 
that  be  all !  Arrest  I !  Who,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  as  if 
convinced  that  the  officer  must  yield  to  the  importance  of  the 
consideration — "who  is  to  look  after  horses  ?  " 

"  They  shall  be  seen  to,"  said  the  commander  of  the  post,  with 
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a  smile.  "  Take  the  waggon  and  the  two  wounded  gentlemen,"  he 
continued  to  the  soldiers,  "to  the  quarters  of  the  general,  and  bring 
the  driver  along  with  you.  As  you  value  your  lives,  let  him  not 
exchange  a  word  with  any  human  being.  You  know  me — I 
never  threaten  or  promise,  but  I  perform  !  " 

Conscious  that  his  orders  would  be  obeyed  to  the  very  letter,  the 
speaker  galloped  off  to  the  quarters  of  his  superior,  leaving  the 
men  to  follow  with  the  astonished  farmer  and  the  senseless 
messengers. 

George  Monk,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  both  parties,  Royalists  as 
well  as  Republicans,  were  placed,  was  at  this  period  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  and  vigour.  Circumstances  at  an  early  age  had 
caused  him  to  take  service  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  under 
Fairfax ;  but  with  a  prudence  which  those  who  could  not  read  his 
character  found  it  difficult  to  account  for,  he  carefully  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  any  but  the  military  events  of  his  time.  As  a 
politician  he  was  untried  ;  the  Royalists  regarded  him  as  a  mere 
soldier,  and  the  Independents,  who  looked  upon  him  much  in 
the  same  light,  trusted  to  use  him  as  a  tool  to  establish  their 
tottering  authority,  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  they  feared  still  more  than  the  restoration,  the 
introduction  of  prelacy  and  the  Established  Church  within  the 
kingdom.  Neither  parties  knew  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to 
treat ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  their  own  counsellors,  and 
whose  determinations  are  never  suspected  till  the  acts  which  result 
from  them  are  accomplished. 

The  general  was  seated  at  a  table  in  his  tent,  perusing,  with 
certain  signs  of  impatience,  a  packet  of  letters  which  had  just 
arrived.  Some  he  merely  glanced  at  and  threw  on  one  side,  others 
were  carefully  perused  from  beginning  to  end,  and  placed  in  a 
black  letter-case  beside  him. 

"  Still  not  the  ones  I  expected  !  "  he  muttered,  with  an  air  of 
impatience  ;  "  the  fools  will  play  with  me  too  long  !  I  am  in  the 
position  of  a  man  cast  on  some  desert  shore,  who  has  found  a 
treasure  with  which  he  knows  not  what  to  do.  How  now  ?  "  he 
added,  in  an  angry  tone,  as  the  heavy  scarlet  drapery  of  the  tent 
was  raised,  and  an  officer,  with  an  air  of  great  embarrassment, 
presented  himself ;  "  were  not  my  orders  strict  not  to  be 
disturbed  ?  " 

"  They  were,  general." 

"  Why  am  I  not  obeyed  then  ?  Go,  sir,  and  learn  that  a  soldier's 
first  duty  is  obedience  !  " 

The  chidden  subaltern  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  was  once  more  drawn  aside,  and  the  commander  of  the 
guard  at  the  city  gate  presented  himself.  This  time  the  general 
was  really  angry,  for  he  was,  above  all  things,  a  disciplinarian  in 


the  camp. 
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"You,  too,  Cunningham?"  he  exclaimed;  "this  is  past 
hearing  !  " 

The  new-comer  signed  to  the  first  officer  to  leave  the  tent,  who, 
desiring  nothing  better  than  to  escape  the  presence  of  the  infuriated 
general,  obeyed. 

"  General  ! "  said  the  officer,  firmly,  "  there  are  circumstances 
which  render  it  necessary  to  break  even  your  consign,  and  such  a 
one  has  but  now  occurred." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Monk,  somewhat  ironically,  for  he  suspected 
the  worth}-  subaltern  had  found  a  mare's  nest ;  "  pray  proceed." 

The  man  related  the  arrival  of  the  farmer  with  the  wounded 
strangers  at  the  city  gates,  and  the  discovery  of  the  two  letters, 
which,  at  the  end  of  his  narration,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
general,  who  rapidly  glanced  over  the  contents. 

"  The  seals  have  been  broken  !  "  he  exclaimed,  sternly. 

"  But  not  by  me,  general." 

"Who  then  ?" 

"  The  farmer  who  found  them  on  the  persons  of  the  wounded 
messengers." 

"Arrest  that  man  !  "  continued  Monk  ;  "  it  is  of  importance  that 
his  person  be  secured." 

"  I  judged  as  much,"  replied  the  officer,  "  and  have  brought  him 
prisoner  with  me." 

"  Right,  very  right !  "  exclaimed  his  superior  with  a  smile  of 
approbation  ;  "  you  were  right  when  you  said  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  necessary  to  break  even  my  consign  !  " 

The  speaker,  as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly  struck  him,  approached 
the  officer,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  sternly  demanded  if  he 
had  read  the  letters. 

"  I  have,  general,"  was  the  calm  and  quick  reply. 

"  And  what  security  have  I  for  your  fidelity  ?  " 

The  subaltern  quietly  pointed  to  the  letters. 

Monk  understood  him — understood  by  that  simple  action  that 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have  forwarded 
the  letter  of  the  king  to  the  Parliament  or  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Independents,  who  would  have  paid  largely  for  the  treachery. 

"  True  !  "  exclaimed  the  general ;  "  thou  hast  acted  loyally  in 
this,  and  I  will  not  wrong  thee  by  a  doubt ;  thy  frankness  hath 
atoned  for  thy  indiscretion.  Hadst  thou  but  hesitated  an  instant 
in  thy  answer — had  I  read  in  thine  eye  or  quivering  lip  the  inten- 
tion to  deceive  me — I  had  sent  thee  where  treason  is  impotent ;  as 
it  is,  I  trust  thee.  Remember,"  he  added,  "  that  I  trust  but  few — 
that  watchful  eyes  are  upon  thee,  and  hands  ready  to  execute  my 
will  surround  thee.  Breathe  the  secret  but  to  tin-self,  and  better 
thou  hadst  never  been  born  than  answer  to  my  wrath.  Where  is 
the  farmer  ?  " 

"  I  brought  him  a  close  prisoner  with  me." 
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"  'Tis  well ;  draw  out  a  file  of  men." 
"  General  !  "  said  the  astonished  officer. 

"  And  in  ten  minutes  let  the  roll  of  their  muskets  announce  that 
the  secret  he  has  imprudently  possessed  himself  of  is  buried  with 
him.  Where  a  kingdom's  safety  is  at  stake,  I  dare  not  hesitate  !  " 
"  General  !  "  exclaimed  the  honest  fellow,  shocked  at  the  cool 
barbarity  of  the  order  ;  "  trust  me  the  precaution  is  a  vain  one — 
the  rustic  cannot  read." 

"  Must  I  speak  twice  ?  "  haughtily  demanded  Monk. 
The  officer  advanced  slowly  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  loth  to 
execute  the  command  he  had  received.  Suddenly  turning  round, 
he  approached  his  commander,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  entreated 
him  to  recall  an  order  Avhich  he  knew  to  be  useless  as  cruel,  offering 
to  guarantee  with  his  life  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that  the  farmer 
could  not  read.  Monk  listened  to  him  suspiciously,  hesitated  an 
instant,  and  then  bade  him  rise. 

"We  shall  see,"  he  exclaimed,  unwilling,  perhaps,  uselessly  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  prisoner  ;  "  call  in  the  officer  who  waits 
without ;  but  as  thou  valuest  thy  life,  quit  not  my  presence,  even 
for  a  moment." 

The  soldier,  whose  heart  was  not  quite  hardened  by  his  fearful 
trade,  marched  to  the  opening  of  the  tent,  which  he  held  open  and 
called  to  the  officer  on  guard,  who  instantly  made  his  appearance, 
and,  after  saluting  the  general,  quietly  awaited  his  orders. 

"  You  have  three  prisoners  without  ?  "  said  Monk. 

The  officer  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"The  two  wounded  gentlemen  conduct  to  the  tent  of  my 
physician  ;  let  their  hurts  be  tended,  and  every  care  taken  of 
them.  Place  a  guard  of  my  own  regiment  near  them,  and  let 
none,  without  an  order  signed  by  my  hand,  approach.  See,"  he 
added,  "  that  you  keep  the  present  consign  better  than  the  last." 

"  Fear  not,  general,"  replied  the  captain,  colouring  at  the  reproof; 
"it  is  not  twice  in  the  same  day  that  the  officers  you  have  trained 
neglect  their  duty." 

"  'Tis  well  !  "  said  the  commander,  with  a  slight  smile  ;  for  he 
was  proud  of  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  devotion  of  his  army. 
"  The  first  fault,  perhaps,  was  not  without  excuse  ;  bring  hither  the 
farmer." 

In  five  minutes  the  rustic,  whose  humanity  ran  the  risk  of  being 
so  ill  rewarded,  stood  within  the  tent,  guarded  by  a  file  of  men. 
The  poor  fellow,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  danger  of  his  position, 
thought  only  of  his  horses,  and  the  annoyance  of  being  detained 
from  the  sale  of  his  hay. 

"  Thy  name  ?  "  demanded  Monk,  eying  him  with  an  air  which 
boded  him  little  good. 

"  Stephen  Harper,"  replied  the  rustic  ;  "  but  what  beest  thee 
going  to  do  wi'  my  name  ?  " 
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"  Thou  shalt  see,"  said  the  general,  taking  up  a  pen,  and  hastily- 
writing  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  the  following  order  to  the 
provost-marshal  of  the  army  : — 

"  Within  ten  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  this  present  order,  let 
the  prisoner,  Stephen  Harper,  be  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
and  shot.     Signed,  "  GEORGE  Monk." 

"  What  be  this  ?  "  said  the  farmer,  turning  it  over  in  his  hands 
without  attempting  to  read  it,  with  a  bewildered  look  ;  "  and  what 
am  I  to  do  wr  it  ?  " 

"  Look  at  it,  and  you  will  see." 

The  farmer  did  look  at  it,  but  his  countenance  never  changed, 
nor  did  the  slightest  movement  of  the  lip  or  eye  indicate  that  he 
understood  the  fearful  import  of  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Have  I  looked  at  it  long  enough  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  If  thou  hast  read  it." 

"  If  I  look  at  it  till  I  read,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  my  eyes  will 
grow  dim,  and  yours  tired  of  watching  me.  I  can  plough,  reap, 
tend  sheep,  and,  maybe,  am  no  bad  judge  of  cattle  ;  but  I  canna 
read." 

Monk  took  the  paper  from  the  speaker's  hand,  and  as  he  did  so, 
contrived  to  place  his  fingers  on  his  pulse — it  beat  calmly  as  a 
child's.  The  suspicions  of  the  general  were  dissipated — he  at  once 
tore  up  the  order. 

"  He  cannot  read,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  and  the  sacrifice 
would  be  useless  "  ;  then,  turning  to  the  officer,  he  said  aloud, 
•'  Release  that  man,  and  see  him  safely  through  the  camp.  Let  him 
be  rewarded,"  he  added,  "for  his  humanity  to  the  wounded 
messengers." 

The  worthy  subaltern,  whose  courageous  remonstrance  had  saved 
the  life  of  the  farmer,  hastily  led  him  from  the  tent,  where  he  had 
run  so  great  a  risk  without  suspecting  even  that  he  was  in  danger, 
and,  by  Monk's  order,  counted  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  him. 

"  What  be  this  for  ?  " 

"For  thy  loss  of  time,"  said  the  officer,  "and  humanity  to  the 
wounded  strangers." 

"  Egad  !  "  said  the  rustic,  "  but  the  general  mun  be  rich  to  fling 
gowd  about  in  that  fashion ;  not  that  I  want  it  for  giving  a  poor 
devil  a  cast  in  the  waggon  !  General  had  better  be  honest  before 
he  is  generous,  and  pay  I  for  the  corn  and  hay  his  soldiers  have 
taken  from  the  farm  the  last  three  days.  They  would  ha'  fetched 
a  round  sum  in  Durham  market.  See  what  they  left  I  for  corn  and 
hay  instead  of  the  brass  !  " 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  smile,  as  he  took  the  forage 
tickets  in  his  hand  ;  "  you  shall  be  paid." 

"  Shall  I,  though  ?     Well  that's  what  soldier  said  !  " 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  officer,  leading  the  way  to  the  com- 
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missary's  tent,  who,  on  their  arrival,  discharged  the  demands  of 
the  honest  rustic,  whose  astonishment  on  receiving  the  value  of  his 
corn  and  hay  was  great  as  his  content.  He  was  not  long  in 
conveying  the  money  into  his  huge  pocket. 

"Dang  it!  "  he  exclaimed,  "after  all,  there  be  some  use  in  learn- 
ing to  read  ;  perhaps  the  general  would  have  been  better  pleased 
wi'  I." 

"  I  think  not !  "  said  the  officer,  drily. 

"  Well,  pleased  or  not,  thou  beest  an  honest  fellow,  and  if 
ever  thee  comest  sideways,  come  and  see  I.  There  be  good  ale  in 
the  barrel,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  I  would  stay  longer,  and  have 
a  crack  with  ye,  but  I "  he  added,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self.    "  Lord  save  us  !  who  is  to  look  after  the  horses  !  " 

Three  days  afterwards  the  army  of  Monk  advanced  towards 
London  ;  during  its  progress  the  general  was  continually  receiving 
messengers.  They  arrived  at  ail  hours  of  the  night,  and  were 
instantly  admitted  to  his  presence.  Within  two  days'  march  of 
the  metropolis,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  officers,  he  commanded 
his  forces  to  encamp,  and  the  same  night,  after  giving  strict 
injunctions  that  every  messenger  who  arrived  should  be  detained  a 
prisoner  till  his  return,  left  the  camp  alone. 

Richard,  the  young  heir  of  Stanfield,  resembled  in  his  disposi- 
tion the  impetuous,  generous  Knight  of  Keinton,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  after  whom  he  had  been  named  ;  like  him,  he  was 
devotedly  Royalist.  Heedless  of  consequences  wheve  his  opinions 
and  affections  were  concerned,  his  love  for  his  mother  amounted 
almost  to  idolatry.  In  the  height  of  his  passions,  a  single  look 
from  her  would  calm  him.  With  a  woman's  tact  and  mother's 
fondness,  she  had  studied  at  an  early  age  the  character  of  her 
eldest  born,  and  ruled  him  through  his  affection — the  only  mode 
of  government  a  parent  should  employ.  Want  of  respect  to  her 
was  in  his  eyes  the  deepest  crime  of  which  any  human  being  could 
be  capable. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  pain,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed 
the,  to  him,  extraordinary  and  offensive  conduct  of  the  guest  who 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  obtruded  on  them.  The  Lady  of 
Stanfield  might  enter  the  saloon  a  dozen  times  during  the  day 
without  his  once  rising  from  his  seat ;  indeed  he  had  once  or 
twice  carried  his  rusticity  so  far  as  to  point  to  a  chair  on  her 
entrance  into  the  apartment,  and  bid  her  be  seated. 

"  Decidedly,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  his  name  must  really  be 
Jack  Cade  ;  no  one  with  a  cognomen  less  brutal  could  be  wanting 
in  deference  to  a  lady,  and  that  lady  the  hostess  in  whose  mansion 
he  found  shelter  ! " 

The  stranger,  who,  with  all  his  apparent  rusticity,  was  a  shrewd 
observer  of  the  world,  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  unfavourable 
impression  he  had  made  on  the   mind   of  the  young  man  ;  but, 
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instead  of  changing  his  conduct,  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
still  further  increasing  the  brusquery  of  his  manners ;  not  less  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  lady  herself  than  her  son.  The  former 
tivmbled  every  moment  at  the  knit  brow  and  quivering  lip  of  her 
gallant  boy,  fearful  lest  an  explosion  should  take  place,  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  explanation  she  wished  to  avoid  ;  not 
that  she  really  felt  Imrt  at  the  stranger's  manners,  which,  con- 
sidering their  respective  positions,  were  courteous  enough,  however 
strange  they  Slight  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Richard. 

"  Remember,"  she  would  say  to  him,  "  that  he  is  your  father's 
guest,  and  that  in  his  absence  you  are  bound  to  show  him  not  only 
hospitality,  but  all  the  forbearance  in  your  power." 

"  My  patience,"  answered  the  young  man,  "is  almost  at  an  end. 
Would  to  Heaven  my  father  would  return  •  Heaven  forgive  me  the 
inhospitable  thought,  but  at  times  I  feel  really  tempted  to  turn 
him  from  the  house  !  " 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  Mary. 

M  Mother,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her, 
"  tell  me  who  is  this  stranger,  whose  presence  evidently  awes 
you  ?  Perhaps  some  disguised  noble  from  the  Court  of  our  poor 
monarch." 

His  mother  remained  silent. 

"  If  even  so,"  continued  her  son,  "  neither  his  rank  nor  the  mission 
he  is  intrusted  with  by  Charles  can  justify  his  rudeness  to  you. 
By  the  crest  of  my  race,"  he  added,  "were  he  a  king  he  could 
scarcely  show  more  royal  fashions  !  The  blood  of  Stanfield  and 
Keinton,  methinks,  merits  more  consideration  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Jack  Cade  into  the  apartment.  Without  a  word  he  walked  to  a 
chair,  quietly  seated  himself,  and,  turning  graciously  to  his  hostess, 
requested  her  to  follow  his  example.  There  was  a  mocking  smile 
upon  his  lips  as  he  observed  the  heightened  colour  of  her  son. 
Mary's  look  seemed  to  implore  his  forbearance,  as  she  hurriedly 
took  the  chair  to  which  he  pointed. 

"  Fear  not !  "  whispered  the  stranger ;  "  I  but  enrage  my  falcon 
to  mark  its  fiery  eye  and  ruffled  plumage.  I  love  the  bird  too  well 
to  wrong  it." 

"  I  have  a  question,  sir,  to  put  to  you  !  "  exclaimed  Richard, 
unable  longer  to  restrain  himself. 

"  And  I  an  order  to  give  to  you  !  " 

"  An  order  ?  "  repeated  the  young  man  with  astonishment. 

"  Remember  !  "  continued  Jack  Cade,  "  the  commands  of  your 
father — you  are  to  obey  me  in  everything  !  " 

"  True  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  stamping  with  impotent  passion 
on  the  floor ;  "  till  his  return  :  when,  if  he  does  not  demand  account 
of  your  strange  proceedings  here,  I  shall  !  " 

"  I  shall  prefer  rendering  an  account  of  my  conduct  to  yon  !  " 
VOL.  III.  c  c  2 
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continued  his  tormentor,  bowing  with  mock  gravity,  which  caused 
poor  Richard  to  bite  his  lips  in  order  to  repress  his  passion. 

"  I  accept  your  promise  !  "  he  exclaimed,  pale  with  rage,  at  the 
same  time  touching  the  hilt  of  his  rapier. 

"  In  ten  daj'S  !  "  said  Jack  Cade. 

"  In  ten  days  ?  " 

"  Till  then,"  continued  the  stranger,  "let  there  be  peace  between 
us.  To-night,  exactly  at  the  eleventh  hour,  an  old  beggar  man 
will  implore  charity  at  the  door  of  the  mansion ;  under  pretence 
of  affording  him  relief  you  will  admit  him  to  the  house,  and 
conduct  him  to  my  chamber." 

"  I  will  not  fail  you,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  petulantly. 

"  Not  as  you  value  your  father's  honour  or  your  mother's  love," 
exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Stanfield,  rising.  "  I  can  trust,"  she  said, 
"  to  my  boy's  honour — that  I  know  to  be  unshakeable  ;  although," 
she  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  his  temper  may  be  somewhat  too 
easily  moved." 

That  very  night  the  interview  between  Jack  Cade  and  the 
beggar  took  place  ;  it  lasted  till  daybreak  ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  Monk,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  announced  that  a 
messenger  was  without  with  letters  from  the  king.  He  was 
admitted  by  acclamation,  the  terms  of  accommodation  proposed  by 
Charles  agreed  to,  and  the  assembly  separated,  with  loud  cries  of 
"  God  save  King  Charles  !  " 

The  next  day,  without  bidding  adieu  to  anyone,  Jack  Cade  left 
the  house  of  the  Knight  of  Stanfield.  The  eagerness  with  which 
both  the  Parliament  and  the  people  received  the  Restoration, 
proves  how  heartily-  they  were  tired  of  civil  war.  Charles,  who 
was  supposed  all  the  while  to  be  at  the  Hague,  exactly  ten  days 
after  his  being  proclaimed  in  London  made  his  public  entrance  into 
the  metropolis.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  the  spectators. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  group  of  Independents,  gazing 
on  the  gorgeous  pageant  with  disdainful  eye  and  knitted  brow, 
but  the  majority  of  the  populace  hailed  with  delight  the  descend- 
ant of  their  ancient  kings.  The  Lady  of  Stanfield  and  her  son, 
abandoning  for  a  moment  the  sick  chamber  of  the  wounded 
knight,  whom  Monk  had  caused  to  be  conveyed,  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  moved,  to  his  own  house,  were  in  the  balcony. 
Tears  of  gladness  and  of  triumph  wTere  in  the  eyes  of  each,  as  the 
procession  moved  in  stately  pomp  along  the  Strand. 

"  What  grace,  what  dignity  ! "  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
Richard,  as  Charles,  doffing  his  plumed  hat,  bowed  right  and 
left  to  the  people. 

"  See  you  nothing  of  the  rustic  in  his  manner  ?  "  demanded  his 
mother,  with  a  smile . 

"Rustic?  Why  he  is  nobleness  itself !  See  !"  he  added,  as  his 
majesty  arrived  opposite  the  balcony,  "  the  king  recognises  you  ! 
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By  Heavens  he  dismounts  !  It  is  to  us,  mother  ! "  he  added,  with 
a  shout  of  triumph  ;  "  that  the  first  visit  of  our  restored  monarch  is 
paid  !" 

"  Haste  and  receive  him  !  "  said  the  lady,  with  a  flush  of  noble 
pride  ;  "  I  am  not  deceived  in  him  !  Charles  has  his  father's 
generous  heart,  if  not  his  judgment  !  " 

At  the  entrance  of  the  mansion,  which  the  astonished  servitors 
had  opened  wide,  the  Lady  of  Stanfield  and  her  son  received  their 
Royal  visitor.  The  Duke  of  York,  Clarendon,  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  the  ambassadors  from  the  Hague,  were  with  him. 

"  Rise,  madam  !  "  said  Charles,  graciously  extending  his  hand ; 
"  and  please  you  to  conduct  me  to  my  noble  friend,  the  Knight  of 
Stanfield  ! " 

The  heart  of  Richard  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  voice.  'Tie 
true  the  long  flaxen  locks  which  had  disguised  him  were  wanting, 
but  he  recognised  the  laughing  eye  and  mocking  lip  of  his  father's 
late  guest,  Jack  Cade.  He  was  about  to  retire  when  the  ki  ng,  per- 
ceiving him,  in  a  loud  voice  called  him  by  name. 

"  There  is  a  cartel  between  us — the  blood  of  Stuart  and  of  Stan- 
field must  not  belie  their  source  !  " 

The  monarch  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke. 

"  Sire  !  "  said  the  young  man,  bending  the  knee ;  "  my  folly — 
blindness " 

"  Odds  fish,  man,  speak  of  it  no  more  !  But  for  thy  humour  we 
should  have  passed  a  dull  time  in  this  old  mansion,  despite  the 
hospitality,"  he  added,  bowing  graciously,  "of  our  kind  hostess. 
We  are  thy  debtor,  and  in  token  of  our  love  and  thanks,  arise  Sir 
Richard  Stanfield.  Now,  then,  madam,  our  quarrel  ended,  conduct 
us  to  our  noble  host." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


A  FAINT  blush  of  pride  and  pleasure  suffused  the  pale  cheek  of 
Herbert  of  Stanfield,  when  he  saw  his  restored  sovereign  enter  the 
chamber  where  he  was  slowly  recovering  from  his  wounds  ;  the 
trials,  dangers,  and  privations  he  had  endured  in  the  Royal  cause 
were  forgotten  in  the  gratitude  of  the  moment,  for  the  visit  of 
Charles,  paid  thus  publicly  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumphant 
entry  into  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  proved  that  he  had  a  heart. 
Pity  that  his  after-reign  should  prove  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  for  poor  humanity  to  endure  prosperity  than  adversity.  A  smile 
was  upon  the  lips  of  Mary,  while  the  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  ; 
the  feelings  which  filled  her  breast  were  like  an  April  shower — 
rain  and  sunshine,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  ;  she  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  her  poor  devoted  old  father,  the  stalwart  Knight  of 
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Keinton,  would  have  rejoiced,  had  his  life  been  spared  to  witnes8 
the  triumph  of  that  hour. 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from 
his  couch,  "  this  unexpected  honour " 

"  Tush,  man,  tush  !  "  interrupted  Charles,  gracefully  advancing 
to  the  side  of  the  bed  and  cordially  taking  him  by  the  hand  ;  "  we 
are  too  much  your  debtor  to  stand  on  ceremony  with  so  dear  a 
friend  ;  the  only  regret  which  clouds  the  present  hour  is  that  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Stanfield  is  not  riding  by  our  side  on  the  day  which 
witnesses  our  entrance  into  London." 

"  Earl  of  Stanfield  !  "  repeated  both  Herbert  and  Mary,  with 
surprise. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  king  ;  "  I  could  not  grace  with  an  inferior 
title  the  man  who  has  so  often  risked  his  life  in  the  defence  of  our 
royal  father  and  our  throne,  and  who  henceforth  must  assist  us  in 
the  task  of  governing  our  people  wisely.  The  time  will  seem 
long,"  he  added,  "  till  we  see  him  and  his  charming  countess  at 
St.  James's." 

The  emotion  of  Herbert  for  some  moments  was  too  great  to 
permit  him  to  reply.  If  Charles  II.  did — and  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  that  versatile  monarch  will  dispute  it — many 
foolish  things,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  prince  ever  said  more 
graceful  ones. 

"Sire,"  at  last  murmured  the  new-made  earl,  successfully 
mastering  his  emotion  :  "  if  I  do  not  bend  the  knee  to  thank  your 
majesty  for  this  unexpected  honour,  which  is  doubly  precious 
from  the  hour  and  manner  in  which  it  is  conferred,  it  is  that " 

"You  have  already  rendered  us  a  homage  more  acceptable. 
Next  to  Heaven,  it  is  to  you,  my  lord,  we  owe  our  throne.  Had 
the  offer  of  accommodation  from  Lambert  and  the  Independents 
reached  Monk  before  our  royal  missive,  Charles  might  still  have 
been  residing  at  the  Hague,  the  unwelcome  guest  of  his  good 
friend  the  Stadtholder.  Farewell  ;  for  your  sovereign's  sake,  let 
him  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  at  St.  James's.  I  must  tear  myself 
away,"  he  added,  with  a  satirical  smile,  as  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude  penetrated  even  to  the  sick  lord's  chamber  ; 
"  our  faithful  suhjects  are  impatient  at  our  delay.  Was  it  our 
fault,  my  lord,  their  loyalty  was  not  gratified  before  ?  " 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker  in  pronouncing 
the  last  words,  which  showed  how  deeply  the  humiliations  he  had 
endured  during  his  long  years  of  exile  rankled  in  his  heart. 
Raising  his  plumed  hat,  he  gallantly  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
countess  as  he  raised  her  from  her  knee,  or  rather  prevented  her 
from  bending  it  before  him. 

"  It  is  I,  madam,  that  am  your  debtor.  I  am  not  to  learn  how 
nearly  my  visit  to  the  old  Manor  House  compromised  the  lives  of 
those  dearest  to  you.   No  further,"  he  continued  ;  "  my  lord  cannot 
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spare  his  nurse  and  best  physician  from  his  side.  My  young 
friend  here  will  conduct  me  to  my  horse  ! " 

As  the  king  descended  the  great  staircase  of  the  stately  mansion, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Richard  Stanfield,  he  quietly 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"Well,  sir  knight,  has  Charles  the  Second  atoned  for  the  rude- 
ness of  Jack  Cade  ?  " 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  and  the  gorgeous  cavalcade  moved 
on  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  crowd  of  citizens.  The 
balconies  of  the  mansions  which  lined  the  Strand  were  thronged 
with  lovely  faces.  Jewels  which  had  long  been  hid  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  stately  old  Halls  of  England,  blazed  once  more 
upon  the  neck  of  beauty,  but  were  eclipsed  by  the  humid  lustre  of 
their  wearers'  eyes,  as  Charles,  f  ollowedby  the  elite  of  his  nobility, 
slowly  moved  on,  bowing  to  the  fair  dames  right  and  left.  Smiles 
and  flowers  were  rained  on  him,  followed  by  glances  which  might 
have  warmed  the  frozen  blood  of  age,  and  lit  love's  torch  at  its 
expiring  shrine. 

"  Jacques,"  whispered  the  king,  turning  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  rode  on  his  right  hand  ;  "  after  the  amphibious 
beauties  of  the  Hague,  is  it  not  refreshing  to  gaze  upon  genuine 
flesh  and  blood — warm,  palpitating,  young  and  generous  ?  Till 
this  hour  I  never  felt  but  half  the  treason  of  the  Roundheads  !  " 

"True,  sire!"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  near 
enough  to  overhear  the  remark.  "  France  and  Holland  by  turns 
consoled  you  !  " 

This  was  in  allusion  to  two  of  Charles's  acknowledged  mistresses 
— the  notorious  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  who  followed  him  to 
England,  and  Madame  Van  Speck,  the  buxom  wife  of  the 
burgomaster  of  the  Hague. 

"  Know  you  not,  Villiers,"  added  Rochester  in  one  of  those 
whispers  which  are  intended  to  be  overheard,  "  that  his  most 
gracious  majesty  intends  to  reform  ?  " 

"  When  ?"  demanded  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  affected  surprise. 

"  As  soon  as  my  Lord  of  Clarendon  shall  think  fit !  "  replied  the 
earl.  "  The  modern  Cato  is  to  be  the  censor  of  the  new  Court. 
Morality  is  now  the  mode  ;  gallantry  has  grown  discreet,  and  even 
Royalty  bends  to  the  fashion  !  " 

This  last  remark  of  the  libertine  speaker  was  levelled  at  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  but 
highly  distasteful  to  the  gay,  dissipated  courtiers  of  the  newly- 
restored  monarch,  who  looked  upon  England  as  a  sort  of  Eden, 
from  whose  pleasures  they  had  been  too  long  exiled,  and  were 
determined  to  make  up  for  the  privations  of  the  past  by  indulging 
in  every  sensual  pleasure  for  the  future.  He  knew  Charles's 
weakness — the  dread  of  ridicule  ;  it  was  by  attacking  that  they 
hoped  to  deprive  him  of  his  minister.      Fortunately,  the  moment 
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they  had  chosen  was  not  the  one  in  which  they  were  likely  to 
succeed. 

"  You  press  too  near  his  majesty,"  said  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation,  and  who,  turning  suddenly  round, 
confronted  the  two  noblemen  with  an  angry  look.  Their  attempt 
touched  him  nearly  ;  for  his  royal  highness  was  secretly  married 
to  the  Chancellor's  daughter  Anne,  and  he  felt  an  injury  levelled 
at  her  father  as  an  insult  to  himself. 

"  Our  duty,  your  highness,"  exclaimed  the  duke,  haughtily,  his 
handsome  countenance  flushed  with  rage  at  the  reproof,  "  is ?  " 

"To  respect  the  brother  of  the  king  as  the  king  himself," 
interrupted  Charles,  turning  towards  them.  "Let  not  the  first 
day  of  my  reign  be  marked  by  discord  between  those  who  were 
my  friends  in  poverty  and  exile.  It  will  come  soon  enough,"  he 
added,  with  a  foreboding  sigh  ;  "  soon  enough  !  " 

Without  proffering  a  word,  both  Buckingham  and  Rochester 
drew  back.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  days  in  his  life  on  which 
the  speaker  acted  and  felt  as  a  king.  With  all  his  weakness,  his 
courtiers  knew  that  Charles  could  be  master  when  he  would,  and 
that  at  such  moments  it  was  even  dangerous  to  thwart  him.  They 
put  up,  therefore,  with  the  humiliation,  and  bit  their  lips  in  silence. 

"  The  Jesuit,"  said  Buckingham,  as  soon  as  they  had  withdrawn 
to  a  convenient  distance,  "  sides  with  the  minister." 

By  the  term  "Jesuit  "  the  speaker  designated  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  frequently  called  so  by  the  Court,  on  account  of  his  being 
a  Catholic. 

"  See  you  anything  wonderful  in  that  ?  "  demanded  the  earl, 
"  considering  the  tie  which  exists  between  them  ?  " 

"  What  tie  ?  "  exclaimed  the  duke. 

A  mysterious  smile  curled  the  lips  of  Rochester,  but  he  remained 
silent. 

"  If  you  mean  Jacques's  passion,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  for 
the  Puritanical  fright  Clarendon  calls  his  daughter,  it  has  long  been 
the  jest  of  all  the  Court.  Rowley  (a  nickname  for  the  king)  and  I 
have  laughed  at  it  a  hundred  times." 

"  And  what,  your  grace,"  whispered  the  earl,  "  does  love  generally 
end  in  ?  " 

"  Zounds  !  "  said  the  duke ;  "  in  an  intrigue,  of  course." 

"  Aye,"  continued  the  prince  of  libertines  ;  "  but  not  where  the 
maid  has  a  lynx-eyed  father  to  plot,  and  watch,  and  instruct  his 
child  in  every  turn  and  weakness  ;  or  where  the  lover  labours 
under  the  antiquated  prejudice  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
morality  in  the  world.  In  such  cases  a  passion  sometimes  ends 
in " 

"  In  what  ?  "  demanded  his  grace,  impatiently,  seeing  that  his 
companion  hesitated,  either  from  fear,  or  on  purpose  to  tantalise 
him. 
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".!):; 


*f  In  marriage,"  whispered  Rochester. 

"  Marriage  ?  " 

«  Hush ! " 

"  Mean  you  that  ?  " 

"  Speak  lower,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  mean  that  the  Duke  of  York 
has  for  some  time  been  secretly  married  to  Anne  Hyde,  the 
daughter  of  our  enemy  the  Chancellor,  and  that  the  proofs  are  in 
my  possession." 

"  Rowley  will  be  furious,"  observed  the  duke. 

"  Perhaps  ! " 

"  Are  you  aware  that  her  mother  was ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !  Charles  respects  chastity  so  little  in  his  own  person, 
that  in  conscience  he  cannot  find  fault  with  the  want  of  it  in  others. 
Besides,  after  having  solicited  the  hand  of  the  niece  of  that  Italian 
mountebank,  Mazarin,  for  himself,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  decently 
find  fault  with  his  brother  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  Chan- 
cellor. Blood  for  blood,  the  English  wench  is  the  better  born 
of  the  two." 

"  And  you  say  the  Cardinal  refused  ?  " 

"  With  contempt,"  continued  Rochester.  "  Charles's  fortunes  at 
the  time  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  since  the  death  of  the  Protector 
Cromwell,  whose  blunder,  between  ourselves,  in  refusing  the 
crown,  was  greater  than  his  crime — for  the  English  love  the  name 
of  king.  The  wily  statesman  sought  to  renew  the  negotiation.  It 
was  then  Charles's  turn  to  refuse." 

"  The  secret,"  said  Buckingham,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection, 
"arms  us  at  least  against  our  enemy." 

"  If  used  discreetly,"  observed  the  earl. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  continued  his  grace.  "  Clarendon's  daughter, 
Duchess  of  York  !  Never,"  he  added,  biting  his  lip  with  passion; 
"  never  shall  my  enemy  have  that  triumph  over  me  !  Place  but 
your  foot  to  mine,  my  lord,  and  the  means  by  which  this  subtle 
statesman  hopes  to  rise  shall  work  his  disgrace  and  downfall." 

"  I  am  with  your  grace,"  said  the  earl.  "  But  pray  be  cautious  ! 
Charles,  like  his  unhappy  father,  has  moments  of  heart  and 
generosity,  in  which  his  feelings  outweigh  every  other  considera- 
tion.    The  king  respects  his  minister,  and  loves  his  brother." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  replied  the  duke,  with  an  accent  of  contempt,  as  if 
astonished  that  a  man  of  Rochester's  perception  could  believe,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  their  royal  master  ever  loved  anyone  or  any- 
thing save  himself. 

By  this  time  the  procession  reached  Charing  Cross,  where  the 
pedestal  which  had  formerly  sustained  the  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  I.  still  remained,  although  dismantled  of  its  burden, 
and  the  inscription  effaced.  It  had  been  sold,  by  order  of  the 
Parliament,  to  a  cutler,  who,  instead  of  melting  it  down,  as  he  had 
agreed  to  do,  buried  it  secretly  in  his  garden,  speculating  on  the 
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probability  of  a  restoration ;  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  its 
former  position,  where  it  still  remains  to  ornament  the  metropolis, 
and  accuse  the  vandalism  of  the  Roundheads,  who,  whatever  their 
ideas  of  liberty,  were  sad  patrons  of  the  arts. 

At  this  point  of  the  route  the  crowd  of  citizens  was  most  com- 
pact. So  dense  was  the  multitude,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
down  Parliament-street.  The  king  was  consequently  spared  the 
pain  of  passing  by  Whitehall,  where  his  father  bad  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  but  proceeded  by  the  Mall  to  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  both  Houses,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  a  train  of  nobility  and  courtiers,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  triumph  at  his  long- 
looked-for  restoration.  As  Charles  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  his  fathers,  he  cast  a  last  look  upon  the  sea  of  human 
beings  which  thronged  the  street,  and  the  glorious  array  of  beauty 
which  thronged  the  balconies  of  the  stately  mansions  bordering 
the  Mall. 

"  These  people,  Jacques,"  he  whispered  to  his  brother,  "  seem  so 
glad  to  see  us,  that  decidedly  it  must  have  been  our  own  fault  we 
have  so  long  been  absent !  " 

The  Duke  of  York  was  silent.  The  name  of  Cromwell  was  on 
his  lips,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  cloud  the  triumph  of  the  hour  by 
pronouncing  it ;  and  yet  with  all  his  foresight,  events  afterwards 
proved  that  he  was  less  politic  than  his  brother. 

If  Charles  II.  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  he 
was  welcomed  with  delirium  by  the  Parliament,  which  it  was  the 
first  care  of  the  restored  monarch  to  assemble.  Acts  of  attainder 
were  passed  against  the  judges  of  the  late  king  ;  the  Church  was 
restored,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution  ;  prerogative  upon 
prerogative  was  heaped  upon  the  king,  whom  both  Houses  seemed 
to  look  upon  as  an  idol,  in  whose  honour  they  were  but  too  happy 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberties  ;  the  Independent  preachers 
were  driven  from  the  churches  with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  had 
used  in  taking  possession  of  them,  the  Universities  purged  of 
their  intruders,  and  affairs  re-established  as  far  as  possible  upon 
the  ancient  footing.  The  general  wish  seemed  to  be,  if  possible, 
to  efface  the  memory  of  the  Revolution.  As  yet  it  was,  with  all 
its  errors  and  ambitions,  a  glorious  one,  for  its  objects  were  the 
progress  and  emancipation  of  England  from  the  tradition  and  cold 
tyranny  of  ages.  It  boasted  of  Hampden,  Milton,  Cromwell,  Pym, 
Vane,  and  a  host  of  names  which,  with  inferior  brilliancy,  circle 
like  satellites  round  the  planets  of  the  intellectual  world.  The 
Legislature  at  last  became  alarmed  at  their  own  work,  and  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  idol  it  had  reared. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Stanfield  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  new  Parliament 
which  Charles  had  summoned ;  was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council, 
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and  loaded  with  honours  by  his  grateful  sovereign,  who  had  pre- 
viously created  Monk  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  appointed  him  his  lieutenant  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  the  midst  of  these  honours,  the  fallen  party  of  the  Inde- 
pendents were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Strict  orders 
were  given  to  arrest  the  regicides  still  remaining  in  England  ;  even 
the  Master  of  Wilton,  although  he  had  refused  to  sit  as  one  of 
Charles's  judges,  was  included  in  the  proscription.  Milton  alone 
escaped — the  majesty  of  his  genius  protected  him ;  besides,  he  had 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  though  he  had 
defended  both  it  and  the  late  king's  death  with  the  eloquence  of 
his  pen. 

Mary  observed,  during  the  day  which  folloAved  the  council  in 
which  these  orders  had  been  debated,  the  trouble  and  sorrow 
which  weighed  down  the  spirits  of  her  husband.  A  hundred 
times  he  was  tempted  to  unfold  to  her  the  danger  in  which  the 
companion  of  her  childhood  was  placed  ;  but  his  oath  as  a  Privy 
Councillor  prevented  him.  Bitterly  did  he  curse  the  honour 
which  made  him  a  party  to  the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  one  of 
the  best  of  men.  That  unhappy  day  was  followed  by  a  ball  at 
Court,  at  which  Mary,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in  all  the 
splendour  of  her  newly-acquired  rank. 

"  Countess  !  "  said  Charles,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  after  the 
graceful  old-fashioned  dance  of  the  Pavon,  "  our  Coxirt  this  night 
is  doubly  graced  by  your  presence  and  your  husband's.  Think 
not,"  he  added,  "  the  infamous  attempt  upon  his  life  shall  pass 
unpunished." 

"  Sire,  danger  in  the  service  of  your  Royal  house  is  the  appanage 
of  our  family." 

'*  Loyalty  in  its  sons  and  beauty  in  its  daughters  have  long  been 
its  characteristics  !  "  gallantly  replied  the  king  ;  "  but  the  punish- 
ment ends  not  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempt — this  very  day  orders 
in  council  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  Roundhead  Master  of 

Wilton,  and  soon  the  scaffold But  what  is  the  matter,  lady  ?  " 

added  Charles,  seeing  the  colour  fade  from  the  cheek  of  the 
countess,  and  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  stand ;  "  I  thought  you 
had  too  firm  a  heart  to  shrink  at  the  contemplation  of  a  necessary 
act  of  justice  ?" 

"  Trials,  many  trials  have  shaken  it !  "  faltered  the  countess, 
struggling  to  recover  her  composure  ;  "  my  husband,  I  am  certain, 
feels  no  resentment  against  the  unhappy  cause  of  your  displeasure." 

"  Not  he  !  "  replied  the  monarch,  laughing  ;  "  nay,  he  even 
pleaded  for  him  in  the  council  !  " 

"I  am  sure  he  would!"  thought  Mary;  then  added  aloud, 
"  since  my  husband  then  forgives  him,  sire  ?  " 

"  But  we  do  not  !  "  resumed  the  king,  sternly  ;  "he  is  one  of 
the  most  determined  of   our   enemies  ;   the  more  to  be  feared, 
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perhaps,  because  less  debased  by  crime  and  evil  passions  than 
others.  I  cannot  contend  against  cool-headed,  plotting  fanatics, 
who  follow  their  purpose  with  the  dangerous  instinct  of  the  blood- 
hound and  the  serpent's  cunning.  To  the  dearest  friend  I  had  on 
earth  I  would  refuse  the  life  of  that  dangerous  man  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  eyes  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  who  was 
sufficiently  near  to  overhear  the  conversation  between  Charles  and 
his  wife,  met.  In  an  instant  she  understood  the  cause  of  the  gloom 
which  during  the  day  had  clouded  him,  and  read  in  his  eloquent 
glance  the  approval  of  the  design  she  formed.  Oh,  how  wearisome 
and  long  did  that  stately  pageant  seem  !  the  lights  to  her  eyes  burnt 
dim,  and  the  music  breathed  but  discord.  She  loathed  the  brilliant 
trappings  of  her  rank,  which  for  the  first  time  she  wore,  and  longed 
impatiently  for  the  moment  when  she  could  cast  them  off  and  fly 
upon  her  errand  of  friendship  and  mercy. 

Seizing  the  first  occasion  to  quit  the  room  after  the  Queen 
Dowager  had  retired,  the  generous-hearted  woman  left  the  palace 
and  made  the  best  of  her  way  across  the  Park  to  the  modest  house 
in  Westminster,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Milton,  where  she  had 
heard  the  Master  of  Wilton  had  found  refuge.  On  her  way  she 
encountered  her  son,  whose  astonishment  at  meeting  his  mother 
at  such  an  hour,  unattended,  may  more  easily  be  imagined  than 
described.  A  large  cloak  partially  hid  her  brilliant  attire,  but  as 
the  night  wind,  in  the  hurry  of  her  march,  blew  back  its  heavy 
folds,  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold  flashed  occasionally, 
like  the  glitter  of  stars  peeping  through  the  dark  veil  of  night. 

"  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  and  at  such  an  hour  ! " 

"  All  hours  are  alike,  Richard,"  replied  the  countess,  "  when 
duty  calls  us.  For  years  I  have  had  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  to  discharge ;  the  moment  has  arrived — the  creditor  is 
waiting  ! " 

"And  who,"  demanded  the  knight,  "is  this  mysterious 
creditor  ?  " 

"  The  Master  of  Wilton  !  " 

"  The  Master  of  Wilton  ?  "  repeated  Richard,  with  astonishment; 
"  the  man  whose  sword  nearly  deprived  me  of  a  father — you  of  a 
husband  !  It  cannot  be  !  Say  that  my  ears  deceive  me  ;  it  is  not 
for  a  traitor  like  to  Wilton  that  the  Countess  of  Stanfield,  forgetful 
of  her  rank  and  name,  quits  the  palace  of  her  sovereign  in  darkness 
and  in  secrecy  to  save  a  man !  " 

"Who  twice  preserved  the  life  and  honour  of  thy  mother," 
interrupted  the  countess  ;  "  whose  sword,  ungenerous  boy,  spared 
thee  at  the  mention  of  that  mother's  name  !  " 

"  True,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  I  at  least  have  no  right  to  blame  thy 
purpose.     Let  me  go  with  thee  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  son." 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  Richard. 
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"  Thou  art  the  soldier  of  the  king,  and  a  soldier's  honour  should 
be  like  his  sword — without  a  stain.  Think'st  thou  that  had  not 
thy  father  been  bound  by  his  oath  as  a  Privy  Councillor  not  to 
reveal  what  passes  at  the  Board,  he  had  left  to  rne  the  task  of 
paying  our  mutual  debt  ?  " 

"  How  learnt  you,  then,  the  Master  of  Wilton's  danger  ?  " 

"  From  the  king  himself." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  cannot,  will  not,  leave  you 
in  a  spot  like  this  at  such  an  hour,  alone  and  unprotected  ;  my  first 
duty  is,  after  God,  to  you  ;  my  second,  to  the  king.  Let  what  will 
befall  the  enterprise,  thy  son  will  share  it.  I  must  accompany 
you  !  " 

"  At  a  distance,  then  !  " 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  The  house  to  which  I  go  lies  near  the  Almonry  ;  the  last  and 
only  time  I  ever  crossed  its  threshold  I  was  a  fugitive,  proscribed 
and  tracked  by  one  who  was  a  fearful  enemy  ! " 

"  By  Barford  ?  " 

"  Even  he,"  replied  the  countess,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  have  heard  the  villain's  name,  and  remember  well  his  merited 
reward  at  Cromwell's  hands.  Come,  then,"  continued  the  young 
man,  drawing  his  sword,  "  fear  not,  mother,  for,  as  thou  sayest,  thy 
errand  is  of  mercy  ;  Heaven  and  thy  son  are  watching  over 
thee  ! " 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  Mary  found  herself  once  more  in  the 
modest  mansion  of  the  poet.  Nothing  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
apartment  showed  the  downfall  of  the  master.  There  were  the 
same  manuscripts,  instruments  of  music,  and  books,  scattered  over 
the  table.  The  only  perceptible  addition  was  a  writing-desk,  on 
which  lay  a  thick  volume  of  writing-paper ;  the  first  leaf  alone  was 
written  on.  Impelled  by  an  involuntary  feeling  of  curiosity,  the 
countess  glanced  her  eye  over  the  page — it  bore  the  glorious  title 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  She  had  scarcely  read  the  immortal  words, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Milton  stood  before  her. 

Though  years  had  elapsed  since  their  last  interview,  his  person 
was  unchanged.  There  was  the  same  exquisite  simplicity  and 
propriety  of  dress,  the  same  cold,  calm  beauty  of  countenance, 
which  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  the  purity  of  the  poet's  mind. 
His  eyes  alone  were  feeble.  Disgusted  with  the  vice  and  weakness 
of  the  world,  the  earthly  sight  of  Milton  had  grown  dim  in 
proportion  as  his  mental  light  had  strengthened.  The  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  countess  in  her  jewels  and  robe  of  state  neither 
surprised  nor  awed  him.  He  had  too  long  been  acquainted  with 
her  generous  nature  to  suppose,  even  for  an  instant,  that  the  love 
of  vain  display  had  brought  her  to  his  humble  mansion — his  heart 
divined  her  purpose.  He  felt  that  her  errand  was  of  friendship 
and  of  mercy.     The  smile  with  which  he  welcomed  her  was  the 
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reflection  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  finding  that,  in  woman's  heart, 
some  trace  of  forfeit  Eden  lingered  still. 

"Welcome,"  he  cried,  "dear  lady  !  Welcome  as  when,  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  you  first  sought  these  doors  ;  not,  if  I  rightly 
guess,  that  your  visit  is  to  me?" 

"  To  one,"  said  Mary,  "  whom  we  both  love  as  a  friend  ;  for  better 
than  most  we  know  his  heart,  his  many  virtues,  and  unblemished 
life.  Danger  threatens  that  valued  friend  ?  unjust  and  cruel  men 
seek  his  life.  But  this  very  hour,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and 
brilliant  throng  which  crowd  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  I  learnt 
his  danger.     The  days  of  the  Master  of  Wilton  are  threatened." 

"  I  know  it,  lady,"  said  the  poet,  calmly.  "  He  is  prepared  to 
meet  it.  He  hath  not  lived  so  long  in  this  frail  world  without 
acquiring  the  bitter  knowledge  that  all  are  mortal.  Death  is 
humanity's  last  debt.     The  just  man  fears  not  to  discharge  it." 

"  But  not  upon  the  scaffold,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  surrounded  by 
the  yelling  crowd  and  mocking  faces  ;  no  kind  hand  to  close  the 
fading  eye — no  loved  voice  to  whisper  consolation  ;  it  is  not  thus 
the  friend  of  my  childhood,  the  preserver  of  my  life,  and  life's 
richest  gem,  my  honour,  should  bid  the  world  farewell  !  " 

"  The  scaffold  ?  "  exclaimed  Milton,  in  astonishment.  "  They 
will  not  dare  !  " 

"  What  will  not  cruelty  and  power  dare  ?  " 

"  On  what  pretext  ?  " 

"  He  was  of  those  who  fought  against  the  Royal  cause — the  friend 
of  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  those  stern  men  who  sealed 
their  triumph  in  the  blood  of  Charles.  Doubt  not  the  truth  of 
the  sad  tidings ;  not  an  hour  since  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
king  himself.  There  is  no  hope  of  mercy,"  she  added  ;  4k  his  heart 
is  iron.  This  very  day  the  arrest  of  Wilton  and  his  friends  was 
decided  in  the  council." 

"  And  thy  husband,  lady  ? "  said  the  poet,  fixing  on  her  an 
inquiring  glance,  which  seemed  to  demand  if  he  had  no  debt  of 
gratitude  to  discharge  towards  the  threatened  man  as  well  as  herself. 

"  Pleaded  in  vain,"  hastily  replied  Mary.  "  Think  not  his  heart 
less  true  than  mine  !  " 

"  Perhaps  ! " 

"  Oh,  do  not  misjudge  him !  "  she  added.  "  Remember,  he  is  of 
the  council,  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy,  and  doubly  bound  by 
honour.  Hadst  thou,  like  me,  throughout  the  live-long  day, 
marked  the  silent  agony  of  his  soul — the  struggle  between  friend- 
ship and  stern  duty  ;  hadst  thou  but  witnessed  the  glorious  smile 
of  triumph  which  lit  his  eye  when  the  lips  of  Charles  himself 
informed  me  of  the  Master  of  Wilton's  danger — the  smile  which 
expressed,  in  its  mute  eloquence,  the  conviction  that  the  debt  of 
loyalty  and  friendship  would  both  be  paid — thou  wouldst  not 
doubt  him  !  " 
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"  He  were  indeed  but  poorly  read  in  human  worth  who  doubted 
thee  !  "  said  Milton,  raising  her  hand  with  veneration  and  pressing 
it  to  his  lips  ;  for  to  a  mind  so  exquisitely  organised  as  his,  there 
was  no  higher  pleasure  than  to  render  homage  to  virtue,  especially 
in  its  loveliest  form — the  devotion  of  a  generous  woman's  heart. 

"  And  when,"  he  demanded,  "  will  the  arrest  take  place  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  the  countess. 

"  Know  they  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Doubt  not  that  the  bloodhounds,  who  live  by  tracking  out  the 
victims  of  offended  power,  have  long  ere  this  been  on  his  track. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  day,"  she  added,  "  they  will  be  here." 

"  Let  them  come  !  "  said  the  poet,  with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  he 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  them  !  " 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  Mary,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  not 
unmingled  with  surprise.  "  Meet  them  ?  "  she  added,  repeating 
his  words  ;  "  know  you  what  follows  ?  Prison — the  mockery  of 
trial — the  yelling  of  the  furious  mob — the  shame,  the  horror  of 
the  scaffold — death  !  " 

"  Lady  !  "  exclaimed  Milton,  and  his  fading  eyes  flashed  with  a 
brilliancy  which  proved  how  deeply  the  sentiment  he  was  about 
to  utter  was  engraved  upon  his  soul ;  "  it  is  the  crime,  and  not  the 
scaffold,  which  brands  the  victim's  name  !  Wilton  upon  a  gibbet 
would  show  more  noble  than  his  judge  upon  a  throne  !  There  are 
names,"  he  added,  "  which  tyranny  cannot  dishonour — virtues, 
which  crushed,  yield,  like  the  bruised  flower,  a  sweeter  odour." 

"  Alas,  for  mercy  !  " 

"  Hear  me  !  "  interrupted  her  host ;  "  deem  me  not  insensible  to 
the  safety  of  our  mutual  friend.  If  I  appear  indifferent  to  the 
danger,  it  is  that  he  is  already  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
tribunal  more  terrible  than  Charles's — a  tribunal  before  which 
kings  are  as  worms,  and  crowns  as  worthless  things — the  Judgment- 
seat  of  God  !  " 

"  Dead  ? "  exclaimed  Mary,  half-sinking  to  the  earth  at  the 
intelligence. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Milton  ;  "  but  the  last  struggle  is  at  hand.  The 
Master  of  Wilton  hath  not  an  hour  to  live  !  " 

"  Oh,  lead  me  to  him  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  the  companion  of  my 
childhood — my  girlhood's  friend — protector — must  not  die  alone, 
without  one  kind  voice  to  bid  God  speed  him  on  his  way  !  " 

"  True  friends  are  with  him  !  "  gravely  observed  the  poet. 

"  Granted  !  "  said  Mary  ;  "  but  not  a  friend  like  me  !  He  loved 
me,  Milton  !  I  was  his  boyhood's  dream — his  manhood's  hope  ! 
yet  he  resigned  me — nobly  resigned  me,  for  Herbert's  happiness 
and  mine  !  Think  you,"  she  added,  with  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  a  woman's  heart,  "  that  at  such  an  hour  he  would  not 
sooner  hear  my  voice  than  theirs,  yield  his  last  sigh  upon  a  sister's 
breast,  than  on  the  pillow  smoothed  by  friendship's  hand  ?  " 
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"  And  thy  husband,  lady  ?  " 

"  I  should  blush  to  call  him  such,  did  he  feel  otherwise  than 
I  do  !  " 

"  Oh,  woman,  woman  !  "  exclaimed  the  Puritan,  "  were  the  stars 
veiled,  creation  silent,  and  tradition  dumb,  man  would  have  still 
a  proof:  of  Heaven  in  thee!  Come,"  he  added,  "and  with  an 
angel's  presence  cheer  the  last  pangs  of  weak  expiring  nature  ! 
Come,  with  thy  woman's  heart  and  sister's  love,  and  bid  thy 
dying  brother  'part  in  peace  !  Come,  with  the  halo  of  thy  virtues 
round  thee,  and  pay  thy  debt  to  friendship  and  to  truth  ! " 

With  these  words  the  speaker  took  the  countess  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  to  a  chamber  in  a  distant  part  of  the  mansion,  in  which 
the  Master  of  Wilton,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  lay  expecting  his 
last  hour.  The  hand  of  death  already  was  upon  him  ;  he  had 
ceased  to  pray,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  leave  the  task  of 
reconciling  themselves  to  Heaven  to  the  final  moment.  Like  a 
soldier  who  had  fought  the  good  fight,  he  lay  stretched  upon  his 
couch,  calmly  awaiting  the  judgment  and  the  reward. 

Those  who  were  gathered  round  were  the  sternest  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Independents,  men  who  had  scorned  to  fly  and  leave  their 
brother  in  the  faith  in  danger  ;  each  one,  with  his  sword  and  Bible 
on  his  knees,  was  seated  near  the  bed,  ready  alike  to  pray  or  die, 
as  the  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted  might  require.  There 
was  a  slight  movement  of  surprise  when  Milton  entered  the  room, 
leading  in  his  hand  the  glittering  apparition  of  the  countess,  whose 
jewelled  robes  contrasted  strangely  with  the  sombre  costume  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  chamber  of  death. 
Still  such  was  the  respect  in  which  their  host  was  held,  that  not 
one  ventured  to  require  an  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  an 
intrusion  ;  but,  on  a  sign  from  Milton,  one  by  one  slowly  left  the 
apartment.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  her  conductor  led  Mary 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  whose  eyes  were  already  closed. 

"  Wilton — friend,"  whispered  the  poet. 

"  Still  in  this  world  of  pain,  of  strife,  and  sacrifice  ?  "  murmured 
Wilton  ;  "  I  thought  the  struggle  past,  and  all  was  peace  !  " 

"  Brother — friend  !  "  sobbed  Mary. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  dying  Puritan  bounded  from  his 
pillow  as  though  an  electric  shock  had  struck  him.  His  eyes 
opened,  and  violent  agitation  shook  his  frame,  so  near  to  death  ; 
the  magic  of  the  voice  which  he  had  heard  so  often  and  loved  in 
childhood  could  alone  recall  him  from  the  world  of  shadows,  on 
whose  limits  his  soul  still  lingered. 

" Mary  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "am  I  awake,  or  do  I  dream  ?  Often 
on  the  battle-field,  by  the.  watch-fire's  lurid  light,  have  I  hoped 
thy  voice  would  lead  me  past  in  peace,  or  be  the  first  to  welcome 
me  in  the  world  to  come  !  What  brings  thee  here  ?  "  he  added, 
wildly  ;  "  danger  !  there  must  be  danger  !  and  I,  like  a  wounded 
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hound,- incapable  to  aid  thee  !  Stay  ! — I  have  some  strength  left  I 
— my  sword — my  sword  ! — I,  at  least,  can  die  defending  her  ! ,T 

"  Where  ? "  said  the  countess,  touched  by  his  devotion,  and 
bursting  into  tears — "  where  should  the  sister  be  but  by  her  dying 
brother's  side  ?  Calm  thee,  Wilton,  there  is  no  danger  threatens 
me  ;  would  thy  day  were  safe  as  mine  !  " 

"What!  "  he  exclaimed,  gazing  on  her  with  an  expression  of 
affection  which  for  a  moment  chased  the  traces  of  approaching 
death  ;  "  and  hast  thou  left  the  brilliant  sphere  of  which  thou  art 
the  gem,  to  visit  the  dying  Wilton  in  his  loneliness  ?  Thanks,  oh, 
thanks  !  This  act  repays  me  for  many  a  bitter  hour  of  suffering 
past ;  it  proves  the  sacrifice  I  made  of  my  young  heart  has  not 
been  all  in  vain— that  Herbert  has  not  all  thy  love  ;  but  that  thy 
childhood's  friend,  thy  early  worshipper " 

"  Has,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  ever  held  his  place  within  my  heart; 
and  ever  must  while  gratitude  and  memory  remain.  My  heart," 
she  added,  gravely,  "has  room  alike  for  love  and  friendship  !  " 

"  Friendship ! "  murmured  the  dying  man,  his  exultation 
gradually  yielding  to  the  sober  words  which  reminded  him  that 
the  object  of  his  passion  was  another's.  "  True — friendship  is  all 
thy  heart  retains  for  Wilton  !  " 

"  And  love  !  " 

"  Love  ? " 

"  As  sisters  love  !  free  from  passion,  Wilton  !  free  from  the 
earthly  fire  which  stains  poor  fallen  humanity — love  such  as 
angels  feel,  nor  blush  to  own  !  love  which  will  greet  thee  in  a 
world  of  bliss,  without  one  thought  of  earth,  or  sad  regret  to  mar 
its  brightness  !     Art  thou  not  content  ?  " 

"  Content  ?  I  am  most  happy  !  " 

The  effort  was  too  much  for  him — the  feverish  excitement  was 
over,  and  the  head  of  the  dying  man  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
countess.  His  hand  grasped  hers.  There  was  a  blush  upon  her 
cheek  as  she  supported  the  generous  friend  of  her  early  years  in 
her  arms. 

Had  her  husband  at  that  moment  entered  the  chamber,  she 
would  not  have  wished  him  absent — the  purity  of  her  soul 
supported  her. 

"Art  thou  happy,  Wilton  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Happy  ?  "  he  repeated  ;  "  bliss — bliss  !  I  hear  thy  voice  again 
— yield  my  last  sigh  in  thy  arms  !  See  once  more  the  groves  of 
Keinton,  in  which  we  wandered  in  childhood's  happy  hours,  ere 
a  shade  had  passed  between  our  hearts  !  Listen  to  the  murmuring 
of  the  stream  by  which  we  both  have  sat — the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  !  Kiss  me,"  he  added,  "  Mary,  when  I  am  dead — Avhen  I 
am  dead  !  and  be  that  kiss  the  recompense  of  a  life  of  sacrifice — 
the  earnest  of  my  future  bliss  !  " 

Mary  leant  forward,  and  was  about  to  imprint  her  lips  upoi 
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brow  of  the  expiring  man.  Although  at  the  last  gasp,  he  gently 
turned  aside,  and  whispered  : 

"  Not  now,  Mar}-  !  wait  till  I  am  dead — wait  till — I — I — " 

The  next  moment  the  kiss  was  given,  and  Mary  sank  as  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  Milton  as  the  unconscious  clay  which  received  it. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  the  officers  of  Charles  arrived  to  arrest 
the  Master  of  Wilton,  they  found  only  his  corpse,  and  the  immortal 
poet  praying  by  its  side. 

It  was  long  before  a  smile  again  visited  the  cheek  of  Mary.  She 
mourned  the  dead  with  a  sister's  grief,  mingled  with  a  yet  more 
tender  sentiment ;  for  with  a  heart  like  hers  it  was  impossible  not 
to  appreciate  the  devotion  of  a  heart  so  manly  and  so  generous  as 
Wilton's.  Far  from  feeling  offended  at  her  sorrow,  Herbert  shared 
it,  proving  by  his  grief  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  choice  of 
a  woman  like  the  heiress  of  Keinton,  and  the  friendship  of  a  man 
like  the  noble  but  unhappy  Master  of  Wilton. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  event  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
an  order  was  moved  in  council  for  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies 
of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  others  of  the  regicides,  that  they 
should  be  dragged  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn,  there  hanged  upon  the 
gibbet  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  their  bodies  afterwards  to  be  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  To 
this  useless  vengeance,  more  degrading  to  those  who  inflicted  than 
to  the  senseless  remains  which  were  submitted  to  the  outrage,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Herbert  were  the  only  members  opposed. 

Despite  the  eloquence  with  which  their  objections  were  urged, 
the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  king  and  his  brother  James,  neither 
of  whom  had  learnt  in  adversity  that  necessary  lesson  of  princes, 
to  forgive,  prevailed.  The  order  was  issued,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  august  temple  of  the  dead  violated  !  Pigmies  who, 
while  he  lived,  had  crouched  before  the  very  name  of  Cromwell, 
hesitated  not  to  profane,  as  they  supposed,  his  corpse  when  dead  ! 
— to  flatter  a  prince,  whom  they  secretly  despised,  by  outraging  the 
giant  whom  they  no  longer  feared,  but  the  majesty  of  whose 
name,  had  they  possessed  one  sentiment  worthy  of  humanity, 
should  have  protected  his  ashes  from  insult. 

Herbert  was  on  his  road  to  St.  James's  to  make  a  last  effort,  for 
the  disgusting  procession  was  already  about  to  start.  In  his  way 
he  encountered  crowds  of  Independents,who  passed  him,  with  visage 
high,  and  with  a  mocking  air  which  he  was  puzzled  to  understand, 
but  which  seemed  to  say  :  "  Your  paltry  vengeance  will  be 
defeated  !  "  In  the  Park  the  crowd  was  less^  numerous,  but  more 
boisterous.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  dragging  a  white-haired  man 
towards  Rosamond's  pond,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
drowning  him,  while  the  mob  looked  on  and  yelled  with  savage 
delight. 
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"  "What  means  this  outrage  ?  "  exclaimed  the  earl,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  making  his  way  between  the  soldiers  and  the  water  ; 
"  what  would  ye  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  one  of  Cromwell's  valets  !  "  cried  a  voice  in  the  mob. 

"  And  is  that  a  reason  you  should  murder  him  ?  "  demanded 
Herbert. 

"  He  is  a  traitor  !  " 

"  Down  with  the  regicide  !  " 

At  the  command  of  the  earl,  whose  person  wTas  well  known,  the 
soldiers  released  their  victim,  and  directed  their  weapons  towards 
the  mob,  who,  impatient  at  being  disappointed  of  their  prey,  would 
have  laid  hands  upon  the  aged  valet,  who  was  already  half-dead 
with  terror,  and  completed  the  work  of  cruelty. 

"  Let  them  kill  me  !  "  muttered  the  old  man.  "  I  am  faithful  ; 
they  shall  not  wring  the  secret  from  me.  I  can  die,  but  not  betray 
my  master  !  " 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  demanded  Herbert. 

"  The  old  fool  boasted,"  replied  the  corporal  who  commanded 
the  party,  "  that,  despite  the  edict  of  the  king,  the  bones  of  the 
arch-traitor  Cromwell  should  rest  in  peace  ;  nay,  had  the  infamy 
to  add,  that  the  remains  of  the  martyred  king  were  more  likely  to 
be  exposed  upon  the  gibbet  than  the  Protector's  !  " 

A  sudden  light  broke  upon  Herbert — the  triumphant  air  of  the 
Independents  was  explained  ;  without  being  assured  of  the  truth, 
he  already  divined  it. 

"  Follow  me  to  the  palace  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  and  bring  your 
prisoner  with  you." 

"They  may  rack  me — tear  me  piecemeal  !  "  murmured  the  old 
man  ;  "  but  they  shall  hear  nothing — nothing  !  " 

Charles,  his  brother  James,  Clarendon,  Buckingham,  and  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  already  assembled,  when 
Herbert  entered  the  royal  closet. 

"  Now,  my  lord  !  "  demanded  the  king  coldly,  for  the  earl's 
opposition  to  the  exhumation  of  the  bones  of  the  regicides  had 
offended  him  ;  "  you  seem  flushed  !  " 

"Sire,  let  me  entreat  you  to  suspend,  if  not  alter,  your 
determination  of  yesterday  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  king,  flushed  with  anger  ;  "  again  these 
solicitations,  after  our  positive  command  ?  My  lord,  you  presume 
too  far  upon  your  services  and  our  favour  !  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Duke  of  York,  "his  lordship's  sympathies 
are  too  deeply  wounded  by  the  justice  of  your  Majesty  to  permit 
him  to  hold  his  peace  ?  " 

"  Not  my  sympathies,  your  highness,  but  my  duty  ?  " 

"  Duty  ?  "  repeated  the  king,  haughtily. 

"  Sire,  I  must  speak,  even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  your  Royal 
favour  !  This  outrage  on  the  dead — this  mockery  of  an  execution 
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— this  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  with  all  his  crimes 
and  evil  passions,  was  for  years  the  representative  of  England's 
greatness  !  " 

"  Well  !  " 

"  Are  yon  sure  that  it  will  fall  where  it  was  designed  ?  What 
if,  foreseeing  the  littleness  of  his  foes,  the  friends  of  the  late 
Protector  should  have  substituted  for  the  corpse  of  Cromwell  that 
of ?  " 

"  Whom  ?  "  demanded  Charles,  pale  with  apprehension. 

"  Sir,  I  fear  to  name  !  " 

"  Stanfield  !  "  exclaimed  the  monarch,  agitated  with  a  nameless 
terror  :  for  even  to  himself  he  dared  not  picture-  what  he  feared. 
"There  is  a  fearful  import  in  your  words,  for  you  are  not  of  those 
who  breathe  them  lightly,  and  I  am  but  a  fool  when  I  listen  to  my 
own  passions  !  On  your  allegiance,  speak  !  and,  though  your 
words  pierce  my  soul,  cover  my  front  with  shame  and  ashes,  speak 
freely  !  " 

In  a  few  words  Herbert  related  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  in 
the  Park,  the  triumphant  air  of  the  Independents  he  had 
encountered  in  his  way,  and  the  words  which  the  old  valet  of 
Cromwell  had  let  fall.  During  the  relation,  the  countenances  both 
of  Charles  and  James  became  deadly  pale. 

"  Fly  !  "  exclaimed  the  latter,  drawing  from  his  finger  the  royal 
signet,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Herbert  :  "  fly  !  and  with 
the  speed  of  loyalty  and  devution,  stop  the  horrid  outrage — the 
sacrilege  I  fear  to  name  !  " 

Five" minutes  afterwards,  and  the  Earl  of  Stanfield  was  on  horse- 
back, dashing  like  a  madman  along  the  streets,  to  stop  the 
execution. 

Meanwhile  the  aged  valet  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  before 
the  council,  where,  despite  his  resolution,  the  torture  soon  wrung 
from  him  the  confession,  that  the  body  of  the  late  Protector 
had  been  secretly  removed  from  the  coffin,  and  that  of  the  late  king 
substituted  in  its  place. 

A  deep  groan  from  the  members  of  the  council  followed  the 
confession. 

"  And  who,"  demanded  Charles,  "  presided  at  the  sacrilege  ?  " 

^  Richard  his  son." 

"'  He  is  beyond  my  reach.     Who  else  ?  '•'    . 

"  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  of  the  Parliament  !  " 

Orders  were  instantly  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  poet, 
who,  in  less  than  an  hour,  stood  a  prisoner  before  the  Privy 
Council. 

All  present  were  struck  with  the  calm  dignity  of  Milton,  who 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  judges  without  being 
in  the  least  dismayed.  The  king  himself  was  the  first  to  question 
him. 
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"You  were  with  the  late  usurper  the  night  he  died  ?" 

"  I  was  with  his  highness  the  late  Protector,"  replied  Milton, 
firmly. 

"  What  were  the  directions  you  received  ?  " 

"  Foreseeing  the  outrage  which  an  ignoble  vengeance,  in  the 
event  of  a  restoration,  might  offer  to  his  remains,  he  commanded 
that  the  body  of  the  late  king  should  be  disinterred  from  its  tomb 
at  Windsor,  and  deposited  in  the  place  of  his.''* 

"  Monster  !  "  cried  James,  pale  with  rage  ;  "  and  you  ?  " 

"  Performed  alike  my  duty  to  the  living  and  the  dead." 

Before  the  council  could  come  to  a  decision,  Herbert,  who  had 
hastened,  as  Ave  have  already  seen,  with  the  speed  of  desperation 
to  Tyburn,  entered  the  council  chamber  ;  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him. 

"  Speak  !  "  exclaimed  Charles,  "  and  ease  my  soul  at  once — 
suspense  is  worse  than  certainty  !  Must  I  for  the  future  bear 
the  brand  of  sacrilege  on  my  dishonoured  brow  ?  Have  I 
indeed,  in  mv  insane  vengeance,  profaned  the  ashes  of  mv  unhappy 
father  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Herbert,  calmly,  "at  your  command  I  mounted  my 
steed  and  made  my  way  through  the  thronging  multitude  to 
Tyburn — a  living  sea,  with  waves  of  human  passion  ;  defiance 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  fierce  Independents  as  I  passed — 
curiosity  from  the  countless  mob  !  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"I  reached  the  place  of  execution — the  bodies  of  Bradshaw  and 
several  of  the  judges  were  already  suspended  to  the  infamous 
gibbet.  As  I  broke  through  the  circle  of  soldiery,  the  hang- 
man's hands  elevated  a  corpse  swathed  in  robes  of  purple 
velvet." 

Charles  and  his  brother  James  bowed  their  heads  in  shame. 

"  I  was  horror-stricken — my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  Ere  I  could  speak  the  mort-cloth  fell  from  the  visage  of 
the  corpse,  and,  to  mv  astonishment,  I  recognised  the  features 
of " 

"Whom  ?"  groaned  the  king. 

"  Barford — the  enemy  of  me  and  mine  !  " 

"And  who  was  this  Barford  ?  "  demanded  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
addressing  himself  to  Milton. 

"A  wretch  who,  for  a  villain's  triumph,  performed  an  ignoble 
office,"  replied  the  poet.  "  I  told  you  that  I  had  performed  my 
duty  alike  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Barford  was  the  enemy  of 
those  I  loved;  more — he  was  the  masked  executioner  of  Charles 
the  First  !  " 

"And  the  body  of  the  Protector  ? "  demanded  James. 

"Let  it  rest  in  peace!"  interrupted  the  king;  "the  lesson  I 
have   received   teaches   me   that    human   justice    should    not   1)" 
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pursued  beyond  the  grave.  Man."  he  added,  "turning  to  Milton* 
"  whom  I  admire,  but  cannot  love — keep  thy  fatal  secret — honour 
forbids  that  I  should  force  it  from  thee.  Live,  and  while  Charles 
the  Second  reigns,  live  in  safety  and  in  peace  !  " 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  subjects  if  this  fit  of  pious 
horror  had  lasted.  Happier  still  for  many  a  victim  of  the  secret 
Star  Chamber,  an  institution  the  brutal,  heartless  tyranny  of 
which  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Venice, 
the  Holy  Inquisition  in  Spain,  or  the  lettre-de-cachet  system  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  whom  our  unscrupulous  Charles  II.  rivalled, 
and  that  successfully,  in  the  most  gross  licentiousness — the 
"  Merry  Monarch  "  making  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties 
and  pockets  of  the  English  people. 

To  the  student  of  history  who  believes  that  the  work  of  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  trace  "  God  in  history  "  has  not  been  in 
vain,  the  series  of  events  culminating  in  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
must  seem  specially  Providential,  in  that  this  circumstance 
enabled  the  nation,  on  the  accession  of  the  Stadtholder,  William  of 
Holland,  to  partially  recover  some  of  its  lost  liberties,  and  in 
some  degree  to  neutralise  the  evils  wrought  in  this  country  by  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  beginning  with  James  I.,  carried  on  by  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  and  only  partially  got  rid  of  with  the  disappearance 
of  James  II.  from  our  national  life. 


THE  END. 


